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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENT 


(A SELECTION). 


IPOSSSHSHSSSSSHSSOOSHESOOSOHOOOOOOOOOOD 


‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-GENERAL | 
SIR HARRY SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B., Including his | 
Services in South America-~In the Peninstla and France- At New 
Orleans At Waterloo—In North i and Jamaica—In South Africa 
during the Katiir War -In India during the Sikh War—and at the Cape, 
&e. Edited by G. C. Moore Surry. With some Additional Chapters 
supplied *. the Editor. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 24s. net. [Just out. 

“ By common consent Sir Hi urry Smith of Aliwal was of the best of the race 

—he and Juana his wife...... ‘ Fiction’ may parallel, it cannot beat the beauty 

is story..... Lady Smith was inordinately beautiful, modest, gay, and 

She ‘made the war’ with Sir Harry wherever he went, beautiful, 

beloved, and scattering the largess of his g oodness......It is a story which we 

would not exchange for «w multitude of the most “successful novels, a real 
addition to our knowledge of human nature and human personality that really 

putsa heart in us at this season of memories and of associations bbe oes n. 








SPEECHES ON CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 


By Henry, 4th Eart or CARNARVON. Edited by ‘he Hon. Sir Rorert G. 
Hexpert, G.C.B. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE CAREER AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE RIGHT HONBLE. SIR WILLIAM ARTHUR WHI'!E, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., British Ambassador at Constantinople, 1885-1891, By H. 
SUTHERLAND Epwarps, Witha Portrait. Demy 8vo. [Ready newt month. 


OLD DIARIES, 1881-1901. By Lorp Roxaup 


SuruEKLAND Gower. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy vo, 16s. 
vet. Ready immediately. 


Lord Ronald Gower has selected from the diaries kept during the —_ 
twenty years, passages relating to the distinguished people of the time who: 
he met in this country and abroad. These include reminiscences of H. M. 
Queen Victoria, H.M. the King, the Empress Frederick, and other Members of 
the Royal Family ; and a others, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, 
Prince Bismarck, Ouida, Sir J. Millais, Lord Rosebery, John Bright, Tissot, 
Mr. Swinburne, Lord Wols seley, Sir Arthur Sullivan. J. A. Symonds, and Sir 
Henry Irving. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. By Professor Harrison Moore, of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- Law » Dean of 
the Faculty of Law in the University of Melbourne. Demy 8vo. 

cady newt 








month. 





ALASKA: Giving the Results of the Harriman 
Alaska Expedition, carrie] out with the co-operation of the Washington 
Academy of Seiences. By Joun Burrovaus, « Murr, GEorGE Lirp 
GRINNELL, WILLIAM hg Dati. CHarrtes Kx i, HE XRY GANNETT, 
Wittiam H. Brewer, C. Harr Merriam, M. L. WasHBurn. 

Von. IL—NARRATIVE, GLACIERS, NATIVES. 
Vou. I.—HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RESOURCES. 


With 5 Maps, 39 Coloured Plates, 
trations. Large Svo, 2 vols., £33 








85 Photogravures, and 24) other Llus- 
. net. Kivady end of January. 






SAVAGE ISLAND: an Account of 


Niué and Tonga in the Pacific Ocean. By Basit THomson, 
Special Commissioner. With Map and Illustrations. 





lately H.M. 
Crown 8vo. 
Ready next month 


GREEK COINS AND THEIR PARENT 
CITIES, By Jonny Warp, F.S.A., Author of “ Pyramids and Progress,” 
“The Sac red Beetle,’ &e. Accompanied by a Catalogue of the Authors 
Collection by G. F. Hii, M.A., of the British Museum. With 22 Autotype 
Vlates and upwards of 500 Lilustrations. Crown 4to, 25s - or 

teady neat week, 


LEGISLATIVE EXPRESSION. Instructions 


for Drafting Acts of Parliament, and for the Composition of othe1 
Business Documents, with an Introduction giving some Personal Remin 
iscences of the Life of a Parliameutary Draug rhtsin un, With some Notices 
of the Mode of Transacting Parliament. ury Business, by Mr, Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli. By Lorp Turine, K.C.B. Demy Svo. 

[Ready next month. 


THE DOMAIN OF ART. 
for 1901-2, By Sir W. Manrixs Conway. Demy o> 7 


The Slade Lectures 


6d. net 
yend of January. 





JOHN 


London: 


Mission to 


- GODLY UNION AND CONCORD. 


MURRAY, 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A NewText, 


Collated with the Original Mss. and Revised Proofs, which are still in 
existence, with many litherto unpublished Additions. This will be the 
mosc complete Edition of Lord byron’s Works, as no other Editors have 
had access to the Original MSS., and the only one authorised by his 
family and representatives. With Portraits and Illustrations. ‘Lo be 
completed in 1z vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

POETRY. Edited by Eryest HartLey COLERIDGE, 

Vols. 1, If., TIL, IV. 

Vol. V., Surdanapalus, &e. 


Edited by RowLtanp E, Protuero. 


Now ready. 
Ready end of January. 
LETTERS. 


Now complete in 6 volumes, from 1788 to 1824, containing many hitherto un- 
published letters. 

I quote 
ail lovers of literature 
stie way 


Mr. AsQuitH in Edinburgh :—‘ Byron in one of his earliest letters 
from the new Edition by wiich Mr. Prothero has liid 

under a heavy debt Byron expresses in his charact the cynical view 
when he says: ‘ When one subtr. ucts from life, intuncy—-which is vegetation, 
sleep, eating, and swi ling, buttouing aud unbottonimg—how inucs remains of 
downright existence? ‘Lue summer of the dormouse :’”—Nov. 1dth, 1001, 
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THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE TRIAL OF MAN, An Allegorical Romance. 
Crown 8vo, Os. {Just out. 
HIGH TREASON. A Tale of the Days of George II. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [ sicady immediacery. 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. By Epviru 


Warton, Author of A Gift from ihe Grave,” ** Crucial Instances,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





heady next munuth. 


FELICIA SKENE, OF OXFORD. A Memoir. 


gy E. C. Rickakps. Win Portraits and Illustration Crown dyvo, 
lus. Gd. net. Kead ly immediately, 
The subject of this Memoir, the daughter of Mr. James Skeue, ot Kubislaw, 
whose friendship with Sir Walter Scott is recorded in the Dedication 
to the Fourth Canto of Marmion, was a woman of remarkable powers and 
‘ecomp saishments. She was a traveller, author, linguist, aud musician. But 
she was best known tor her philanthropic work, carmed on especially in the 
city and county gaols, where tor mvure thun torty years she visited the 
prisoners and laboured to ameliorate their condition. It was said of her utter 
her death that her name deserved to be heid in equal honour with those of 
Elizabeth Fry of Norwich, and Sarah Martin of Yarmouth, 


MARY BOVLE, HER- BOOK: an Auto- 


biograph) Edited by the late Sir CournreNAY Borie, K.C.B. With 
Portraits on Lilustrations, dey dvo, 10s. td. net. Just out. 
‘A perfect storehouse of delightiul anecdote.”—Daily Mail. 

** Mary Boyle was intimately acquainted with so many persons of note, and 
cowd discourse about them and herself so pleasantly, tuat her book has all the 
charm of the most ent ming diary. Her cheertulness and kindly humour 
shine visibly on every page.”— Standard, 






ARCHDEACON ‘DENISON: 


ae Brent, 1845-1896. Based on iis Diaries an 
his Niece, Miss Loviss Denison. 
Bas Svo, les. net. 


Fifty Years at 

i Correspondence. Eilited 
With Portraits and Illustr: itions, 
{ ite ady ne vt week. 


A NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR 1} 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. 


MOBERLY. 
By the Rev. Canon R. 


Moser.y, D.D., Regius Professox of Pi istorai Theology, Oxiord. FRooroah of 
‘Atonement and Personulity,’ ** Ministerial Priesthood.’ Demy svo, 
Ys. net. [Ready next wee 
CONTENTIO VERITATIS. Essays in Construc- 
tive Theviogy. By Six Oxrorp ‘Turors. tdtvady ext mont} 


Sermons 







Preached in Westminster Abbey in the Interest of Ch 
By H. HensLtey Henson, B.D., Feilow of All Souls Colleg 
ot Westminster, and Rector of St. 
7s. Od. net 


tian Frater 

e, Oxford, Canon 

Margaret’s, Westminster. Crown &Svo, 
[| Keady next month. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH REFORM. Edited 


by CHARLES Gore, D.D., orcester. Large crown 8vo, 
ds. net. Ready end of January. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE'S NEW WORK OF TRAVEL. 
IN THE LAND OF THE BLUE GOWN. 
By the Author of ‘Intimate China.” 1 vol. medium 8vo, with over 100 
Ulustrations, 21s. net. 


FOUR BOOKS FROM THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS. 


1. THE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND SPANISH AMERICA. By J. H. Lavane. 
Large 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

2. THE AMERICAN WORKMAN. By. Levas- 
srur. Translated by Tuomas S. ADAMS, and Edited by Turopory 
Marevurc. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

3. CUBA & INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
A Historical Study in American Diplomacy. By James Horton 
CALLAHAN. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

1. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OPINION 


OF THE FRE geod REVOLUTION. By Cuartes Downer Hasey. 


Demy 8vo, 8s. Gd 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF MARY F. 


ROBINSON. Crown &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
1. THE iNSANE ROOT. By Mrs. Cauppeii 


Prarp. Crown 8vo, with Froutispiece. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


2. THE MATING OF A DOVE. By Mary E. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST, 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS, 


IMMEDIATELY.—Small crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Conrests.— Palicio— The Return of 





VOLUME IV.: 
Ulysses—Notes. 


ORPHEUS IN THRACE, and other 


Poems. By the late Joun Byrne Leicester Warren, Lord De Tariry, 
Bound in white buckram, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Athenaum.—‘* Cannot fail to be recognised as a precious addition to the 

treasury of pure English verse......Everything lereor almost everything—js 


dignified, concise, and sustained.” 
Daily Chronicle. —** This eloquent and noble volume of poetry coutains work 
that will rank not only with his own best, but among the best of his day.” 


GHOST BEREFT, 2nd other Stories and 


Studies in Verse. By Janu Geacou, Author of “ Jrish Idylls,”’ &e. cap, 
Svo, vs. Gd. net. 
s emairnee” An admirable book....... There is not a line in the book but is 


animated by a graceful and natural tenderness of feeling. The volume will 
hold an Irish reader with an intimate charm, and will touch and please who- 
ever can sympathise with what is best in Patrick’s character.” 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS 


MANAGEMENT. By James Lone, Author of ‘ British Dairy Farming,” 
“Farming in a Small Way,” “The Story of the Farm,” ‘Our Food 
Supply,” &e. Crown dyo, 6s, 
Field, —*‘ Eminently suited for the purpose which inspired it....... The volume 
certs rinly fills a vacant place in the up-to-date library, and is sure ti > meet a 








Manx, Author of Susannah.” Green Cloth Library. 6s, 
‘A very hivh-elass piece of work, inspired throughout with me, | 
pure sentiment and much beauty of description.”—-Lustern Daily Pre: | 


3. THE YELLOW FIEND. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, | 


Author of ** Brown, V.C.,” &e. Second Edition. Green Cloth Libri ary. 6: 


‘Mrs. Alexander has not written a more interestines novel than ‘The Yellow 
Fiend.” — World 
| 
CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTE RS. By H. G. | 
WELLs, Author of ‘‘ Anticipatious.” wn Svo, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 
BY THE WINNER OF THE QUEEN'S HALL TOURNAMENT, 
PING PONG: the Game, and How io Play It. By 
ARNOLD Parker. Wi-h many Diagrains, Is. net. . 
THE LITERARY LION OF THE DAY IN RUSSIA. 
FOMAG GORDYEEFF ( ‘Thomas the Proud) | 
By Maxim Gorky. Cloth, 6s., Sdition. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 
WALES. By O. MM. Epwanrps. Second Edition, 
fully Iilustrated, cloth, ds. 
TWELFTH IMPRESSION.—Entirely Reset with New Type. 
STOPS. OR HOw TO PUNCTUATE. A 
Practical Ha ok for ters and Students. 3y Pau ALLARDYCE. 
Cloth, Is. 
ENGLAND THROUGH GERMAN SPECTACLES. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY LAND. By Max 
Paper Covers, Is. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICA- 


TURIST. By Harry Furniss. Over 500 ustrations, 32s, 


BEFORE I FORGET. Being the Antobiogr aphy of | 
a Chevalicry @industrie, Written by Abert Curvativn. Illustrated, 
16s. net. Second Editic 


BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE, and other 





we 


SCHMIDT. 





By Rev. C n JESS »D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
ALCOHOLISM ma Study in Heredity. By G. Arcu- 
L Rep, ] L.RS.E. Large crown &vo, 6s. net. 


F. C. GOULD. 
The Modern Chronicles of Froissart. 
Drawn and Written by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
} THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Price 6d, 


ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION AFTER TI iE RESTORATION. 





By GrraLp Berxiey HERTZ. own Syvo, os. 6d, net 
THE STORY oF THE NATIONS, | 
ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN. FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY. 


wrical Library in the World. It isa 
tory from the Earliest Times to the 
und is the study and research of the 

ondensed into vivid story. The 
1es, Written by Specialists and 
1 on Specially ‘Prepared Paper, 
Illustrations. THE STORY OF 
ees Payments on terms which 
a tirst payment of 8s. only, : 
s of 10s. each, the whole library is delivered | 


Unquestionably the greatest plist 
G raphi ic Accou he Worl 

Close of the N 
Historian 
series con 
Profess 
nd 7 
THE 





















16 st it 


~ 







EF GLIMPSES’ wl ll be sent on receipt of 12d. to cover 
wi — afford facilities for seeing one of the volumes on | 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. E.C, | 


large and growing demand.’ 


Liverpool Daily Courier.—“ A lucid, most informing volume.......A weighty 


| contribution to the agricultural problem.” 


Manchester Guardian.—* Mr. Long has certainly contributed something 
prac tical and useful in connection with a subject which is engrossing the best 


| thoughts of some of our ablest nen, 


‘LECTURES on CHEMICAL PATH- 


OLOGY IN ITS RELATION T') PRACTICAL MEDICINE. Deliveved at 
the University and Bellevue Medical Schools, New York City. By C. A. 
Herter, M.D., Professor of Pathological Chemistry, University and 
Bellevue Medical Schools, New York ; Visiting Physician to the ty 
Hospital; late Consulting Physician to the Babias Hospital ; Consultiny 
Pathological Chemist to the Craig Colony for Epileptics, &e. Large post 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
| NORA LESTER. By Anya Howarru, Author of 


“Jan: an Afrikander,” ‘‘Sword aud Assegai,” ‘ Katrina: « Tale of the 
Karoo,” &e. [Inumnediately, 


GENTLEMAN GARNET: a Tale of Old Tasmania, 


Dy Harry B. Vocer, Author of “A Maori Maid,” ‘‘ My Dear Sir!” &e. 


[Nearly ready. 
NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. 





By Onive Biren, 
Author of “ Love ina Mist,” ‘The Ambition of Judith,” &e. 


Liu the press. 


H. S. MERRIMAN'S New Novel. 


henauin—* A good story, told iu the auth | best mar 
= hing ut prais e tor the skilfully interwoven plot, and the 
ment of character. ‘The Velve +t Glove’ is among the author's best novels, 
and will add to his reputation.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE 


BY 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Sketch.—* Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. 
Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is absorbing. 
Daily Tele: graph. “Oue of the best of Mr. Merriman’ 8 nove 
feademy.—* From the murder in the first chapter to the pretty love matter 
ievghe last the interest is art tistically and natura uly sustained.” 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown S&vo, 6s. 


As good as any of its predecessors. The tale absorbs the 





‘The 


Country Lite. 
reader absolutely, because every man and woman in it is e anphatically hums 

Scotsinan.-—* Full of romantic incident. A more brilliant tri ial of wits has 
never furnished the plot ef a nevel, and the tale is charmingly told.” 


For FEBRUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Annual ae including postage to any address in the 
Postal Union, 14s., payable in advance. 
CONTENTS. 

{| BROWNING IN VENICE. Beiug! THE oe yl A iiheeasiens EYRE. 

Recollections by the late Mrs. | By J. B. ATL 

KaTHARINe pr Kay Broxsox, with | 4 LONDONER’ 5 LOG BOOK.—XIII. 

a Prefatory Note by Henny JAMEs. | THE GIFTS. By Mrs. Brron 
THE CONSOLATION OF} FR 

MEDIOCRITY. By A.D. Govier. | &4 DOCTORESSE MALGRE ELLE. 
eee. PEGGY. | THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEAR 

‘ ns. 4:5, By AnrHony Hore. , By the Rev. Prof. H. C. Brerc HING. 
“THE "LUXURY OF DOING GOOD. = eg! Sj yey 4-6, 


> STEPHEN Gwyn By A. . Masoy 








London: SMITH, ELDER aad CO., 15 Waterioo Place, S.W. 
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BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.—WALES.* 

Mr. Owen Epwarps, in summing up the character and 
policy of Llywelyn the Great, uses a very felicitous and sig- 

“He had given up ihe Celtic luxury of 
scheming against the inevitable.” In view of the too common 
limitations of an Englishman's knowledge, it may be as well 
to explain that this Llywelyn ruled Wales, with considerable 
limitations and obstructions, but, on the whole, with success, 
forn arly half-a-century (1194-1240), and that his idea was the 
“independence of Walesasa part of a more extensive kingdom.” 
He saw that Wales as a sovereign State with boundaries 
ubsolutely limiting its more powerful neighbour was an im- 
possibility. His own life experience had taught him that the 
temptation to make private terms with this same neighbour 
would always be irresistible by ambitious subordinates, 
One of the last acts of his life, therefore, was to acknowledge 
the overlordship of the English King. Wales was to be to 
England what Brittany and Burgundy were to France. The 
not destined to prosper. In the first place, 


nificant phrase : 


scheme was 
Lilywelyn did not carry 
the 


second, the relation itself, as, indeed, the French 
precedent sufficiently showed, was not permanently work- 
uble; it demanded too much loyalty both in lord and 
vassal. So it came to a speedy end. 
on the one hand, and the English King on the other, wanted 
something more. And of course the big battalions had the 
hetter of it. But the ideal was not really lost. It was realised 
in another It may be said to be the 
foundation of the British Empire. 
difficulties to its thorough and harmonious development is 
Trish- 
isking for what it might be possible to 


Llywelyn’s successors 


way in later times. 


this same Celtic “scheming against the inevitable.” 
Se a 


men indulge in i 





ive, though always a doubtfal boon, if their island were a 


thousand miles away, and of late a certain section of 
Welshmen seem disposed to follow on the same line. Mr. 


book muy, it is quite possible, be of some service in 
present-day politics, as well as be a valuable 


itis the more likely to be so as it is 


pan ts 
WAWaras s 
contribution to 
history and literature. 


as we 


never, as far 





inspired throughout by : ; 

mable, sympathy of race. 

' Wales to England that 

their chief interest. A 

the story 
ice, we think, to the 


have observed, an wnrea 

It is, of course, in the relations of 
the majority of readers will tind 
significant exumple may be i 
Hdwards. Our author scarcely does 
reatest of the Plantagenets,” but it is perfectly true that 
the virtues of 
i ination of a Celtic people. He seems, however, to have 
of himself by his surroundings, and when he 
Prince of Wales on the child born ut 


uter thing than he was, perhaps, con- 





ee : 
wried out 








h-born Prince 





was but a poor creature, 


but h war in the land of his birth, and even had 





ne Was PC] 
some idea of the duty which his title seemed to impose upon 
him. The same fee re renewed under happier auspices 





. ] ] 4 4 e ie e site . y +1 
renerations luter, when in 1541, forty-one yeurs after the 


of Edward of Carnarvon, his grandson received the 





°37 rmyypo: 


LS thine 
to Welsh feeling which might be not 


there was a ceremony of coronation, an 







ad. Mr. Edwards brings out more forcibly 
} 
i 


‘to have seen it done before the important 
in the great English victorie 
“The home of the longbow,” | 

“is the south-east corner of Wales, the well-wooded 


The Welsh had for 


some time been well known as mercenaries, a profession which 





nuwg.” 





rolling plain of Gwent and Mor 


l 
aineers have followed from time immemorial. “They 


= 
for the King of England, but would have 


- 


moun 


generally fought 








tH London: T 





‘ales. By Owen Bi. Edwari 





his own people with him; in| 





preferred,” says Mr. Edwards—we do not know on what 
authority—* to fight against him.” There were ten thousand 
of them at Falkirk, and the course of events might have been 
materially changed if they had turned their arrows against 
Edward, as at one time it seemed likely that they would do, 
rather than against Wallace. At Crecy there were five 
thousand, a fourth part of the whole English force. The 
famous crossbowmen of Genoa and the mail-clad knights of 
France were unable to endure the withering hail of their 


arrows. They fought again at Poitiers, and yet again at 
Agincourt. There were Welsh on the other side also, led by 


a countryman who claimed to be heir of the Welsk crown, 
but they were of little more avail than the Greek mercenaries 
had been to their Persian paymasters when they were ranged 
against Alexander. (Darius could do absolutely nothing with 
his twenty thousand Greeks heavy armed at the Granicus, and 
his thirty thousand at Issus.) 

Mr Edwards joins the Black Death with the longbow as 
one of the causes which changed the social aspect of Wales 
in the fourteenth century. He says in one of the many 
striking passages of his book :— 

“The Black Prinve took away from Wales the strongest and 
the most adventurous; the Black Death came and took away the 
weakest and the most timid. The Death was the greater bene- 
factor. A war, by tuking away the strongest, degenerates the 
breed. It leaves a nation weaker, more impatient, in mental and 
physical decline. A plague, by taking away the weakest, im- 
prvves the breed ; the population increases rapidly, and the nation 
is tilled with new energy and bope. After the Black Death we 
seem to be in a new world—the poet sings of the plough, the 
descendant of princes becomes the champion of the villein—in 
the days of Owen Glendower.” 

A third he finds in the literary development of the same 
time, a Welsh Renaissance, so to speak. The visible result 
was the revival of Welsh nationality under a leader who is 
described as “exercising wider sway and wielding greater 
power even than Llywelyn the Great.” We cannot follow 
Mr. Edwards into his very interesting account of Owen 


| Glendower, who appears in his pages as a personality of 
, uncommon force, rudely represented in the popular belief of 


z i the time by the supposed possession of 
And still one of the great | 


magical powers. 
Scarcely inferior In interest is the account of the part 


| played by Wales in the Wars of the Roses, in the changes of 


the Reformation, and in the struggle between King and Par- 


liament. ‘To the two centuries and a half that followed the 


| end of the Civil War he las but a few pages to give, little 


Edward I. were not such as appealed to the | 


Alexander's 


; | readers at a reduced price. 
of the three | 


The subject would ampl 
J 
veleome 


more than a page to a decade. 
suffice for another volume, which would be the more 
as it is one which, to English readers at least, is almost wholly 
w blank. But this must be for another occasion. This 
series, we see, is brought to a close. 

We may take the opportunity of saying a few words about 
it as a whole, an opportunity offered by the publication of a 
special edition, in which the fifty-six volumes are offered to 
It would be rash to attempt any 
comprehensive judgment of its merits. If we are to take the 
common test of the number of editions or impressions that 
have appeared, itis clear that a fair amount of success, to say 


the least, has been attained. The first place, according to 


| this standard, belongs to Canon Rawlinson’s Ancient Eyypt, 


which has reached a tenth edition. Three more have attained 
uh eighth, five a seventh, two a sixth, and three a fifth,— 
iaking the first twenty-one only, as having been before the 
public for a sufficient time to allow a proper appreciation. 
Adding three with three and three with two editions each, we 
the very respectable average of nearly six, or, to be 


strictly accurate, 5°b. 


obtain 
Among the later volumes the most 
popular, for reasons which we need not go far to seek, 
Theal’s South Africa, which has reached a ninth 
edition. The average of the fifty-five (not including Wales) 
works out at exactly three, but some of the volumes, it must 


is Dr. 


be remembered, are very recent. 
The subject of Dr. Theal’s book suggests the criticism that 
some of the volumes scarcely come under the general title of 

a 5 

South Africa can hardly be described us a nation, 
* nor “ The Barbary Corsairs,” 
nor, ex the “Tho Tuscan 
tepublics ” or ‘‘ The West Indies.” There is a curious omission 


the series. 
nor can “The Hansa 
ept by some stretch of 


Towns, 
term, 






of Greece, at least in the flourishing period of the race, though 
Empire gives an account of the remarkable 


series of events by which so large a part of the Eastern 
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another portion of the same subject. 
dealt with in the earlier part of Professor Freeman's 
Sieily, though here it is a country rather than a_ nation 
that is really the subject. But it may be fairly urged, on 
the other hand, that a more rigid adherence to the limits 
imposed by the title would have left considerable provinces 
of history unoecupied. As it is, the student who could truth- 
fully claim to have mastered the contents of these fifty-six 
volumes would be at least possessed of a tolerably complete 
equipment of knowledge. 





FROM EAST AND WEST AFRICA.* 
Tue reviewer of books is often constrained to ask himself 
what makes the difference between an interesting book and a 
dull one, and that question is forced on us by the comparison 


TE 


‘world was Hellenise@, and The Byzantine Empire takes up | decided to transform the Hinterland of Sherbro’ and the other 


Yet another portion is | 


districts about Sierra Leone from a “sphere of influence” 
into a protectorate, he was one of those charged with 
visiting the chiefs and forming friendly treaties. 
explained these treaties, and he evidently explained that the 
traffic in slaves must stop. But did he explain to them that 
the treaty gave a right to the British to impose direct taxa. 
tion? If he did, it is odd that he does not say so. The view 


He says he 


| that the imposition of the Hut-tax caused the war is represented 


| specially appointed to inquire into the matter. 


as a vague popular belief. But surely that view was expressed 
in the Report of Sir David Chalmers, the Commissioney 
Mr. Alldridge 


i should either have dealt seriously with the question, or 


| abstained from reference to it. 


of these two volumes, each written by a man who has obviously 


no vocation for literature as such, but who, possessing a mass 
of curious knowledge about a savage and little-known com- 
munity, and also a number of admirable pictures illustrating 
the unfamiliar life, is tempted by the ordinary rewards to 
make them accessible to the public. Admitting that the 
Masai of the East African Protectorate are more peculiar 
und more romantic than the Mendi and other tribes of the 
Sherbro’ Hinterland, or of the West Coast in general, we 
still cannot account for the difference. In 1898, during the 
rebellion occasioned by the imposition of the Hut-tax, Mr. 
Alldridge went through an experience by far more exciting 
than any that befel Mr. Hinde among the Masai or among 
the lions of that beast-haunted country, yet his story 
of it is less moving by far than Mr. Hinde’s account 
of the rinderpest and the prophecy of Batian. The 
difference lies in the men themselves. Mr. Hinde 
the adventurer bora, as indeed his previous record in the 
Congo State proves: he has a natural affinity with the savage 
life, and their customs find in him a sympathetic interpreter. 
Mr. Alldridge, after twelve years’ residence as Administrator 
in touch with raw natives, remains fundamentally the decent 
English bourgeods, just and kindly, we make no doubt, and 
probably an accurate recorder of what he saw and heard, but 
without the least glimpse of insight into what lies behind the 
grotesque jumble of customs and ceremonies, decent and 
indecent. He has never learnt, in Miss Kingsley’s phrase, * to 
think black’ for a moment, and consequently the chief use of 
his volume will probably be to furnish data from which other 


Is 


inquirers can begin their investigation. 


L 


For instance, he gives a considerable number of details 


respecting the secret societies, which, as he says, “entirely 


ruled the natives” before British intervention—the Porrot, | 


the Bundu, the Yassi—and he shows pictures of people in 
the characteristic dresses. 
any underlying principle, of any intelligible object. It 
is inconceivable that these societies should have ruled the 
folk by means purely arbitrary and capricious: they were 
instruments of human association, and if Miss Kingsley 
had been reporting on them, she would have endeavoured 
to show how the thing worked. Myr. Alldridge sets down 
his observations as if they were ultimate facts. And yet 
the whole contention of his book is that the natives have 
the common human faculty that enables them to appre- 
ciate justice and gcod government. Their order may not be 
so good an order as ours, but it isan order, and not a meaning- 
less chaos. One may be very sure that a community will not 
invoke the terrible “'Tongo players” whom he describes 
unless there is a widespread idea that these medicine-men, 


who come down to kill and burn, it may be, those who in. | > as t] 1 i i 
: ‘ . ; : Schooners,”’ as the waggons drawn by ox or » were called 
voked their coming, ave not acting wantonly, but somehow | ~¢ sn AEGON SEORE NY OS OF NE WoNe <BNed, 


or other tend to set right what is wrong. However the shape 


and detail of it may vary, there is a certain common element ! 


in human conceptions of justice, and you cannot be of any 
good to people unless you recognise this fact. The contempt 
for the native mind which ignores the existence of this ele- 
ment has much to answer for. On a view very commonly 
taken, an example is afforded by the transactions in which 
Mr. Alldridge was intimately concerned. When it was 





* (1.) The Last of the Ma 
Hinde. With Illustrations from Phot 
Heinemann. [15s.|—-(2.) 7? hiro” 


By Siduey Langford Hinde and Hildegarde 
graphs and Drawings. London: W. 
and its Hinterland. By T.S, Alidridge. 


Sheroyvo 


Se] 


London; Macmillanand Co. {16 


But there is not a single hint of | 





We are glad, however, to note 
his report that the country is settling down and prospering, 
and his account of its main resource, the oil palm, and other 
products, is hoth valuable and interesting. 

The people of whom Myr. Hinde writes are unhappily, it 
seems, uv race doomed to extinction. As the Greck states 
said of the Spartans, so it may he said that the Masai cannot 
last, for the final cause of their polity is war. And if his 
report be true, their wars were carried on under the most 
chivalric conditions. Surprises and ambushes formed no 
part in their strategy; when they went out to fight they sent 
wu warning, and the fight when joined resolved itself into a 
series of duels. They spared the women of the vanquished, 
a trait unusual in any war. Shield and spear were their only 
weapons ; archery they condemned as unmanly, and left it to 
the servile race of the Dorrobo, who differed from the Helots 
in being refused the privilege of fighting beside their own 
lords. Nomad herdsmen, they have developed in the course 
of ages a strange intimacy with their cattle, and a child ean 
Tow 


control a great herd on the open plains. Lying and tbeit are 
contemned them. Their marriage 
strange to our minds, but not ignominious; and though wil 


women, they are willing 


among customs ure 
drudgery is done by the old 
drudges. “They are almost invariably lively a 
tempered, and, incredible as it seems, appear 
existence. They in no way resent being compelled to work, 
und since they are not actively ill-treated they go on con- 
tentedly to the end.” The duties of child-bearing women ave 
few and light; young girls are wholly exempt from menial 


, 
ne 


I good. 


+ 


to enjoy 


work, 
has closed, they are like Plato's in the Republic, turned free 
to pasture like the sucred cattle.” Indeed, in many ways the 
Masai customs recall Plato's Utopia. Try to wean them from 
their traditional way of life and settle them as agriculturists, 
they become mere parichs, like the American Indians. It 
is to be hoped that the latter portion of the prophecy 
which Batian spoke on Kilima N jaro foretelling the de- 
vastation of his land by the small-pox and rinderpest, aud 
the subsequent coming of the “God man with a fair and 
shining white face,” under whose wgis his people should dweil 
safely, may find an honourable fulfilment, and not merely 
accomplish itself in the inglorious decay of «a fine race. We 
have no space left to speak of Mr. Hinde’s detailed chapters 
on the game of the greatest of all game countries. We have 
only to add that, whether the credit be due to him or the 
editor who signs “EB. C. M..” his book is exceedingly well 
written and in every way creditable. 


As tor the elders, whose period of service as fighters 


A CLASSIC OF THE PRAIRIES. 
Since the trunk lines of railway joined the Atlantie and 
Pacific the prairies of North America have been almost 
forgotten. When the fringe of white men was advancing 
ucross the continent westwards slowly in the “ prairie 


% 


the prairies were the scene of every kind of adventure and 
wild romance,—a fertile wilderness of grass, hills, woods, and 
rivers, into which the pioneers wandered at will, were lost for 
w while, and then, if they survived the attacks of the prairie 
Indians, were rediscovered living as patriarchs amid children 
and grandchildren, fiocks and herds, the founders of what 
were then deemed permanent settlements. Now the whole 
movement of migration is to the extreme West,—to the 
mountains, mines, and coast. ‘The central plains are crossed 
by corridor trains, which are the “liners” of land locomo- 


* The Great Deserts and Forests ef Novih America, By Paul Fountain. 
London; Longmans and Co. (9s, G1. net. | 
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— | 
tion; and the prairies are as little regarded by the crew of thie | took place I saw them outstrip the trains on the Great Pacific 
train when once they are all aboard as is the surrounding | Railway, which were going at a greater rate than forty miles an 
: hour. So graceful and motionless was the flight of these splendid 
birds, that it was difficult to realise that they were moving so 
Mr. Paul Fountain, the author of the delightful book | swiftly. Yet the progress could not have been less than sixty 
here dealt with, whose first effort it appears to be, brings miles an hour, and was, I think, much more. Flying directly 
sali eas ae ie , | from you, with their heavy measured wing strokes, if they do not 
to his pleasant work the —aea of oe than Forty turn, they go completely out of sight in a minute and a half, and 
years of life in the valley of the Upper Mississippi and they must be visible at a considerably greater distance than a 
its tributaries, and of old prairie days, of modern conditions, , mile and a half.” 
and of the facts of Indian and frontier life. He is also a 


ocean by the passengers on the ‘ Campania.’ 


‘ awe ; j ; We wonder whether they were visible at the distance. It is 
keen naturalist, noticing and recording the interesting quite possible in that clear atmosphere. But it is not evi- 
features of wild life which escape so many minds occupied | gance that the birds could fly at that rate of speed in a calm 
with the daily difficulties of travel and adventure; and he | thenah: thet. annin, i oa impossible. In measuring the 
writes, not in the mannered style which seems to have become speeds of several apecies of lavas: as. a ee ae of stop- 
consecrated to descriptions of frontier life, of which most | \.tches. the present writer beuas that a rate of more than 
readers must by this time be thoroughly sick, but with a quiet | thipty miles an hour was uncommon, though the addition of a 
and leisurely treatment suited to his subject. The gveat | thirty.mile wind would easily raise the speed to sixty miles an 
deserts and forests of North America cover a vast — But | hour before it. But a condor's flight feather is nearly twice 
though on a great scale, they fall into types. Of these the the size of that of any other bird in breadth and substance, and 
true prairie is the most striking, and perhaps the most in- | .,, exquisitely made that a down-stroke with a single primary 
spiring. Among the classics of its history are the pages of | feather made by the hand civesa distinct feeling of levitation. 
Fenimore Cooper, who in The Prairie describes the last days - 
of his famous hunter, who, beginning as Deerslayer in the 
Eastern forests, becomes the Pathfinder on the great lakes, 
and compelled by irresistible instinct to keep on the fringe of 
the advancing wave, is discovered as the old prairie trapper in 
the final volume. Audubon and Catlin have recorded their 
views of old prairie life, the first in the journals of his voyages 
up the Mississippi, and the latter in his splendidly illustrated 
description of his stay among the Mandans, in the days of the 
buffalo dance and sealping-knife. But Audubon’s Mississippi 
journals ave insufferably dull, and Catlin is too oceupied 
with painting his Indian friends to have much time for 
describing the land they lived in. We have no hesitation 
in saying that Mr. Fountain’s pages dealing with the 
prairie, the Red Men, the Mississippi Valley, the Arizona 
pluins, and the old days of the Yosemite Valley, of Salt Lake 
City, old Indian fights, and the buffalo herd, are as valuable | 
a contribution to the story of North America as we have ete 
yead. It will be a record for reference in the too near future CURRENT LITERATURE. 
when much of what he describes will have vanished. More- 
over, he writes with a knowledge of nearly the whole conti- CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 
nent, including the pampas and Equatorial forests. But | Constantinople and its Problems. By Henry Otis Dwight, 
the prairie is what he loves best, and the great river of the | LL.D, Tilustrated. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. hake 
prairies, the Mississippi. Though his descriptive prose is | Missionaries’ hooks about people they want to convert are 
sober, and his adventures many and well told, he cannot con- | seldom marked by breadth of view or insight into character, 
tain his pen as he writes of this dear wilderness :— Dr. Dwight supplies a pleasing exception. He is broad-minded, 
“ Ah, how I pity those who cannot realise the sense of freedom, | und if not absolutely sympathetic, he is at least benevolently 
of health and strength, that the very odour of the prairies gives | disposed towards the Mohammedans among whom he works. 
aman. There is no air like the prairie air; no, not eventhe | We cannot honestly say that there is anything particularly 
freshness of the boundless ocean itself. ..... I have experi- | new in his account of Constantinople and its people; indeed, 


enced that prose on peng ir gag will increase  Pascog ig. after all the books that have been written, it would be difficult 
twenty or thirty per cent. itis a common thing for a hunter | ¢,. the most ingenious writer to discover a novel fact or a 


to eat a dozen pounds of meat per day, and feel the better for 3 A , 
it a pr oe that there , no herr = your shaieal fresh impression. All that can be done is to present the old 


powers. You fevl that to liftan ox would entail but trifling facts in a new form, with such adventitious charm as genius or 
exertion of muscular power. The saying, ‘Oh, King, live | study may lend to one’s pen. Dr. Dwight, however, does not 
for ever, loses its Eastern exaggeration in your esteem, for | even attempt this: his style is restrained, clear, and unornate, 
the very thought of death is lost in the courage born of the | ang he parades no historical associations. He simply deals with 


purity and sweetness you inhale with every breath of prairie air. 5 : : 

The Geclins and variety of the prairie odours are indescribable. modern Stamboul as he finds it, and apart from a little natural 
So are its superb wild flowers. It is a paradise. No man who | glow about scenery which has glowed and been glowed over for 
has lived on it long enough to know it and love it (mo great | many centuries, he tries few flights of rhetoric. Still, his book 
time I can assure you) ever experiences real happiness after he | has its value. It is a temperate statement of the facts of Con- 


Mr. Fountain has seen the surviving Red Men of all tribes, 
from the lowest’ Apache * wolves,” whom he has fought, to 
the civilised Chocktaws and Cherokees. His chapter on the 
Red Man is a masterly summary of the history of the race, 
their struggle with the white man, of whom the Pilgrim 
Fathers were among their worst oppressors, and their character 
and physique. His pages leave a very favourable impression 
of this vanishing race. Space does not permit quotation of 
this, or of the chapters of description of the typical land 
surface of the Centre and West, but each and every class of 
reader will find them well worth careful perusal. In con- 
clusion we may say that this book deserves a place among the 
classics of reflective travel and scenery in North America. 
The style is simple, the matter ample, and the treatment 


| sincere, 














ea lath 143? ; - 
has left it. stantinopolitan society as they appear to a calm and thoughtful 
The reader will do well to take him as guide over this paradise, | observer. We thoroughly admire Dr. Dwight’s frame of mind. 
remembering what the old Greek said of Arabia (the blessed)— | He is neither bigoted, nor contemptuous, nor cynical. He can see 


“from this country there is a smell, wondrous sweet.” The | the virtues of Islam and of Turkish Muslims as clearly, and 
Far West contrasts sharply with the grass prairie, the great | recognise them as frankly, as if he were no missionary at all. 
river, and the eyprus swamps described in the opening chapters, Take this impression of prayer in St. Sophia :—‘‘ While the 
The feet of the mountains sparkle with rivers; whispering | Sentences of the Muslim litany are uttered, all the people 
together reverently bow, then kneel, and then bring their fore- 
heads to the ground in utter prostration before God. ‘The solemn 
fitness of the words of adoration, the silence of the mass of people 
following the words of the white-haired leader, the absolute union 
of the long lines of men shoulder to shoulder in their bowings, 
kneelings, and prostrations, fairly compels admission that that 
stately building is now quite as much the house of God as when 


spruce groves wave on their lower slopes; abundant grass and 
water, game and fish, are there for beast and man; and above 
is the everlasting reservoir of the eternal snows. Yet 
between these ranges lie, as a rule, deserts, arid and bare and 
sterile, yet not devoid of life. Here is a scene on the Utah 
Desert on the way to the happy valley of Yosemite :— 

“Two lynxes were seen crossing the desert, and many large | it echoed with the chant of the Greek liturgy.” Or again:— 
hares, while the Californian condor was daily hovering over us, | « The great truth which burned in the heart of Mohammed until 
and occasionally pitching on the plains, but never very near | it made hima prophet wa3 the truth that God is one God, slow 
Te ee ee aaa a Catia cyan’ | to anger and pleteous ia mercy. Ila got ite sword wher 
winged birds. I have often tried to tims the flight of these | Israel got its mighty weapon for hewing a place among the 
birds, not very successfully perhaps. Years after this journey | nations. Islam got its sword through championship of the truth 
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of God’s being when the world had well-nigh forgotten Him.” 


Dr. Dwight sees clearly enough that it is neither the doctrine | 


nor the ritual of Islam that offends, but the strange compatibility 
of outward devotion with flagrantly bad conduct. Of course, 
though he does not say so, we might come much nearer home to 
find religious teachers who place faith before works, and lay far 
too little stress upon. private ethics; but this breach between 
theology and morality is certainly th» blot upon the Mu-lim 
system. Itis good to find a missionary recognising the fact 
that his main duty is not so much to preach as to influence by 
example, “There is where the effect of keeping a strong mis- 
sionary force in this city will ultimately teil, although its 
efforts be directed to persuading Christians in name to be such 
in fact and in life...... ‘The whole secret of gaining the 
respect and approval of Mohammedans for Christianity is con- 
tained in the one phrase,—Show them Character.” Unfortu- 
nately the character too often shown by Christians in the East is 
scarcely edifying. “ Civilization,’ says Dr. Dwight, ‘“repre- 
sented by. Western commercial enterprise has been in contact 
with the people of Constantinople for many years. Since the 
Crimean War it has had untrammelled sway. Some of the 
externals of environment have benefited from this cvntact. 
Individuals may sometimes have been lifted out of the quag- 
mires of the mass of the population by glimpses of what 
manhood really is. But there is no question as to the general 
result. The result has been the moral deterioration of the 
city, and the strengthening of the repulsion felt by Turks 
towardsthe West.” He gives an example:—* The syndicate of 
European officials who constitute the Administrators of the 
Turkish Public Debt have multiplied several fold the places in 
Constantinople where liquor is sold.” ‘ It is worthy of note,” he 
adds, “that during two hundred years of commercial intercourse 
between the Turkish people and civilised Europe, the mercantile 
colonists living in Constantinople in all the splendour of superior 
culture, enterprise, and business success, have not once+tried to 
do anything for the improvement of the minds or the morals of the 
native population, whether Mohammedan or Christian. It was 
the missionary spirit in Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches- 
which first gave the city schools that could teach and school 
hooks which children could understand.” It is a stern indict- 
ment, but we fear it is true. The Europeans of the Levant have 
been a byword for generations, and have caused the simple 
virtues of the ignorant Turk to shine by contrast, and almost 
make one forget his stupidity and occasional ferocity. Dr. 
Dwight’s book is one long appeal for a higher life in the E:st. 
He talks little about conversion or dogma, does not enlarge upon 
massacres, and is fully alive to the good qualities of that hewer 
of wood and drawer of water of the East, the unprogressive 
Turkish peasant. What he does insist upon is the supreme value 
of Christian influence as a means of raising the people of all 
ereeds to a better and more spirituai life, and if all missionaries 
held his tolerant and enlightened views there would be some 
hope for a peculiarly deplorable slum of humanity. His bock 
will do good in showing those who deprecate missionary zeal how 
noble the work of the missionary, properly understood, may 
become; whilst to those who are in sympathy with such effort the 
account of the many ways in which the missionary may bring a 
calm judgment and a high character to bear upon the complicated 
problems of the mixed and contending elements of ‘Turkish life 
will be deeply interesting. 





THE LIVING ANIMALS OF THE WORLD. 

The Living Animals of the World. By C. J. Cornish (editor), 
F. C. Selous, Sir Harry Johnston, and others. Vol. I. (t utchin- 
son and Co. 103. 6d.)—This is a book which we must describe 
rather than criticise. The illustrations—between five and six 
bundred in number—are, of course, the chief feature; these are 
from photographs, and when we have said that they are a very 
remarkable collection we have little moreto remark, Thecontrast, 
hoth of skeleton and living form, between the anthropoid ape and 
man, as exhibited on pp. land 2, is particularly noteworthy. The 
tame crocodiles on p. 7 are curious. Of other animals we may 
mention the cat tribe, with its wonderful varieties, from the 
lion and tiger down to—or should we say up to ?—the “ domestic 
cat.” Of this last kind there is a quite beautiful gallery of 
There has been a most successful ** Persian invasion,” 
The “ Persian,” for the 
There 





portraits. 
for which we all ought to be thankful. 
most part, both “handsome is” and “handsome does.” 
isa photograph on p. 88 of a very curious cross between a lion 
and a tigress. The offspring is bigger than either of its 
parents. It would be ungrateful to omit all mention of 


the puma, the friend of man, amigo del Cristiano, as the 
Spaniards used to 


cali it. Some strange anecdotes are 





| told about it. This creature is found in both the Americas, 
| beginning with the Canadian boundary, though he is rare in the 
northern continent. One story relates how a man was observed 
lying out on the open prairie, while four pumas amused them. 
selves by jumping over him. He watched thew fora time, and 
then fell asleep. In another, a passenger on a traveller’s 
launch who used to sleep on shore was asked how he had slept, 
“The frogs had disturbed him,” he said. Really it was the 
purring of a puma under his hammock. The creature wag 
delighted to be near the “ Cristiano.” 








THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
The Confessions of a Curicaturist. By Herry Furniss. TIllus- 
trated. 2 vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. £1 12s.)—One could make 
a very fair guess at what the tenor and style of these “Con. 
fessions” would be,—ingenuous, somewhat egotistic, keenly 
observant, almost cruelly so, and sometimes brutally frank, 
They are eminently characteristic of a caricaturist, and really go 
to prove a sharp remark of the author’s, “that caricaturists do 
not distort features so much as authors distort facts.” For My, 
Furniss, though kindly in the main as to his estimate of men, 
is naturally tempted to illustrate character by anecdote. ‘There 
are some of his most clever and successful drawings in these 
volumes, witness the wonderful sketch of Mr. Gladstone made 
with the wrong end of a quill, and some capital st ries; for 
these alone his “ Confessions” are worth buying, and one might 
very well say the same for the drawings. The story of his early 
days—the ascent of the ladder of fame, and account of the earlier 
Bohemian clubs of not so very long ago—furnishes the most inter- 
esting chapters in the book. We have heard many curious coin- 
cidences, but nothing more remarkable than that cf the lady 
who, encouraged by something sympithetie about the young 
artist, related her intention, as the result of an unhappy marviage, 
to become a professional singer. Three years later Mr. Furni:s 
described this scene to an unknown fellow traveller, whose grow” 
ing excitement culminated in the avowal that he was the husband! 
But we advise our readers to get Mr. Furniss’s “Confessions,” and 
appreciate the light themselves—with the busheloff! He is very 
good company, though he does relate one or two unfeeling stories 
that he might have left out - they show lack of refinement —and 
his observation of character is most acute, and therefore inter- 
esting. It isa pity that he should have ended with the history 
of Lika Jvko, and thus leave an atmosphere of resentment 
about his parting words, for he writes well, if with a too obvious 
opinion of himself, is an able raconteur, and has produced a most 
entertaining book of his Jife work and the scenes of his more 
famous triumphs. 


CARICATURIST. 





AN ARABIC MANUAL. 

Arabic Manual: a Colloquial Handbook in the Syrian Dialert 
in English Churacters. By F. E. Crow. (Luzaec. 7s. 6d.)—Uni- 
form with Rosen’s well-known “ Modern Colloquial Persian 
Grammar,” Messrs. Luzac have now issued a manual of colloquial 
Syrian Arabic which will be of the greatest use to visitors, 
merchants, and consular officers. Hitherto we have relied upon 
Hartmann’s “ Arabischer Sprachfiibrer fiir Reisende,” a u-efnl 
little pocket-hook which has the advantage of giving the Egyptian 
as wellas the Syrian pronunciation for each word; but, unhappily, 
there are still a great many Euglishmen who do not understand 
German, and for such the new manual will prove a treasure. It 
would be difficult to tinda more competent compilerthan Me. Crow, 
formerly one of the most brilliant linguists of the student-inter- 
preters of Constantinople, afterwards Vice-Consul at Beyrut and 
Acting-Consuj at Damascus, and now Vice Consul at the Darda- 
nelles. Ie possesses a natural talent for mastering colloquial dia- 
lects, and his official residence in Syria has made him specially 
familiar with the form of Arabic there spoken. Perhaps we should 
say with som: of the forms, for the Syrian dialects are many ; but 
that which is spoken at Beyrut is the most useful for foreigners, 
and Mr. Crow has added variations in the Dantascus dialect. ‘I'o 
the classical Arabic scholar this “lingo” is abomination; even to 
one accustomed to the Egyptian speech the pronunciation of 
Beyrut seems finicking and clipped: but this has nothing to do 
with the value of Mr. Crow’s handbock. It is intended for 
English beginners who want to speak Arabie in Syria, and who 
do not care to make a scientific study of the languige. Hence 
every word is in English letters, and the grammar, which 
is skilfully compressed into sixty by no means closely 
printed pages, is arranged on practical lines, without refer- 
ence to philological processes. It is rather difficult for 
the Arabic scholar to put himself in the place of the beginner, 
and we should have thought, for example, that a more scientific 
explanation of the changes in the té marbita would have heen 
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really simpler than the rules on te:minaticn (p. 7) and on the 
“intercalation” of the ¢ in the dual (p. 11). A very brief outline 
of what Arabic scholars call the laws of imdéla woul) have made it 
perfectly clear why the Syrians say merji (for marjeh) and hal”’a 
(for hatkah). But Mr Crow doubtless knows the needs of the 
iro, and his experience teaches him that it is better not to 
trouble his pupil with anything but rules of thumb. On the 
same principle he fully conjugates a verb “to be,” which doe 
not properly exist in Arabic, but is represented “ by means of a 
personal pronoun and an a ijective, verbal adjective or participle.” 
Oddly enough, neither he nor Dr. Hartmann explains the or'gia 
of the prefixed hi of the present, which is specially exa~perating 
to the classical Arabist. Surely it is a mistake to give a long 
vowel to the last syllable of the noun of comparison, as akbar 
(p 12): it is just as short as abyad. The vocabulary is the strong 
feature of Consul Crow’s book, and will be of the greatest use 
to all visitors to Syria, as will also the dialogues a the end of 
the volume, though these might be enlarged with advantage. 
There is no question that he has rendered a considerable service 
jn publishing so clear and easy a guid» to conver-ation in Syrian 
Arabic. Why does he not do the same for Turkisb, now that he 
is stationed in European Turkey again? We are badly off for 
Turkish manuals, duspite the works of the late Sir James Red- 
house, and latterly beginners have found Karl Wied’s the best 
and simplest introduction to that troublesome languag:; but this, 
again, is in German, like so many books that Englishmen, if they 
were less lazy, might have written. We look to Mr. Crow to 
take up our challenge. Oue word should not be left unsaid. 
The book is admirably printed (though with foreign punctuation) 
by Messrs. Brill’s famous press at Leiden. We have a great 
almiration for Messrs. Brill’s Oriental printing; but are there 
no English printers of Arabic ? We know of at least six. Iti, 
regrettable that foreigners should outbid the printers of the 
greatest Mohammedan Empire in produviag books in the chief 
Mohammedan lanyuaye. 








THE SPINSTER BOOK. 


The Spinster Book. By Myrtle Reed. (G P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$150 nit.) —The Spinster Book does not justify its title until it 
comes to its last chapter, wherein it dis:usses “ the consolations 
of spinsterhood.” Ail the other chapters are given up to the 
consideration of those relations between men and women which, 
if they do not always end in matrimony, at least find ther raison 
a’étre in the desire of the sexes to attract one another. The 
volume is most daintily got up ivside and out, and the style is 
infected with many of the delicacies of fashionable “ conceit.” 
None the less, there is in the general attitude towards life a rather 
aggressive absence of delicacy. Miss Reed takes up human 
nature at the popular farce and comedy level. She has no 
illusions about either sex. Of man she tells us that “the com- 
plexities in man’s personal equation are caused by variants of 
three emotions: a mutable fondness for women, according to 
temperament and opportunity, a more uniform feeling toward 
money, and the universal devastating desire,—the old, old 
passion for food.” Her woman is a creature chivfly ovcu. 
pied in laying snares to catch the material man, and laying 
them often very stupidly. But there are many clever things 
said in the book, and many true ones. For instance: * A womau 
wants a man to love her in the way she loves him; a man wants 
a woman to love him in the way he loves her; and because the 
thing is impossible, neither is satisfied.” What people do in 
Amprica we do not pretend to know. But in England we find it 
difficult to believe in the woman who sends to a bride-elect a 
bundle of letters to herself from the bridegroom-elect with the 
letter Miss Reed imagines; nor in the bride-elect who has the 
spirit to make the reply set down for her. Only a pair of Becky 
Sharpes could have risen to suzh heights of ingenious malice, 
aud in real life Be-ky never meets another Becky in battle. But 
the rather vulgar view of human nature which dominates the 
greater part of the book is pleasantly abandoued in the fina) 
chapter. Some women may spend their lives in angling for men; 
but all do not, and though matrimony is not to be accepted as 
quite so bad a business as too many married women would make 
it appear, yet there are many consolations for the spinster, and 
chief among them the keeping unbroken to the last her ideal of 
a husband, and her dream of a home where * Love and Under- 
standing” reign. It is the belief of Miss Reed that the best con- 
solation of the spinster is her habit of dreaming of “ the Prince” 
who may still come, and thut happiness lies in the purity of the 
dream, and is altogether independent of actual fulfilment. The 


philosophy of this last chapter, if not particularly practical, is 
more pleasant than the materialism of the remainder. 








A TRIP THROUGH FINLAND. 

Finland as it Is. By Harry De Windt, F.R.G.S. (John 
Murray. 93 net )—‘ It was on the 25th of July, 1900,” says the 
author in his first chapter, “that I set out from Paris for New 
York by land (on bebalf of the Daily Express of | ondon) vid Siberia, 
Bering Straits, and Alaska.” But on arriving at St. Perersburg, 
which he describes as a very di-agr eable city, he fouid it impos- 
sible to obtain permission to travel on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, which was an essential part of his programme at the 
time, on account of the outbreak of war in the Exist. His plans 
being thus disarranged, he was persuaded by a Finn with whom 
he had travelled from Berlin to psy a visit to Finland instead, 
and the book b fore us is the result. Mr. De Windt admits that 
be was previously as ignorant of Finland as mst Englishmen 
who have not come into contact with the country either by 
travel or through its natives and literature. and he was much 
surprised and pleased at the fine, clean, well-kept cities, the 
industry and amiability of the inhabitants, and the beauty of 
the scenery—chiefly lake and river :cenery, be it noted, for 
Soumi (Marshland) is often called the Land of Ten Thousand 
Lakes, and hardly boasts a hill rising to a level of 500 ft.—to say 
nothing of the fine trout and salmon fishing for which permis- 
sion may be obtained for little or nothing. The book gives 
a lively sketch of his travels and adventures, and is written 
partly with the idea of being useful to other travellers; and it 
contains an amusing account of the various personages he met 
with in his travels, besides useful and interesting information 
respecting trade, and the products of the country, &e. Of course 
Mr. De Windt speaks feelingly of the sad state of the political 
horizon in Finland, but expresses his belief that it is not a 
matter on which foreign nations can form an unbiassed judg- 
ment; and we are pleased to learn that there is no feeling ayainst 
the Czar himself, who is personally not unpopular in Finland. 
The book concludes with a chapter on “ Howto Get to Finland” ; 
a short Finnish vocabulary ; a tist of hote's, physicians, chemists, 
&e., in the principal towns; a mup, and an index. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and interesting, and la:gely consist of views, 
including a winter view of the g cat waterfall of [matra, one of 
the finest in Eur pe. The book 1s brightly written, but evidently 
with too much haste, as several small slips occur, which it is 
surprisivg escaped notice in revision. Thus tke difficulty of the 
Finnish language is hardly made more obvious by quoting a 
notice posted up at an hotel in Swedish (p. 55); the “ Kalevala” 
can hardly be said to “ deal with the history of Finland trom the 
earliest ages” (p. 40); and “slibovitch” (p. 205) can hardly be 
* Hungarian plum-brandy,” but looks like a dubious and misspelt 
Russian word. With similar haste, our author tells us that he 
once started on a journey of five miles, aud discovered, after a 
long and very uncomtortxble journey, that they were five Swedish 
and not English miles, a mistake from which a glance at a map 
miyht probably have savei him. But these are trifles, and detract 
nothing from the interest of the book. 








SCTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF J. A. FROUDE. 
Edited by P. S. 


SE!. 

Selections from the Writings of J A. Froude. 
Allen. (Longuians and Co, 3s. 6d.)—It is surprising that an 
anthology was not male long ago from the works of Mr. 
Froude, for there is no writer who more easily lends bimself 
to the process of sel-ction. Nt one of his but is 
brilliant wita purple pitches. Indeed, to read half a-d zen 
episodes or characters from his pen is to gain a far more favour- 
able impression «f his talent than a study of his large history 
would impirt. For Mr. Frou le possessed neither the genius of 
research, nor the faculty of taking sane and sound views His 
method was to start from a fixed point of opinion, and to bendsuch 
facts as he gathered to his necessity. In kn wledge and honesty he 
is not for one m»ment comparableto Bishop Stubbsor De. Gardiner ; 
but he has one merit which neither of these eruiite hi-torians can 
claim, he writes English like a master. We should be very scrry 
to contemplate an array of passages selected from the works of 
his patient rivals; is no lack of entertainment 


Works 


but there is 
in the spirited passiges from Mr. Fvoude’s works which Mr. Allen 
has edited with so much care. Even though Mr. Froude had no 
exaggerated reverence for facts, though he was always more con- 
cerned to justify an opinion th nto presout the naked truth, his 
style is always elegant and lucid. His skill in narrative might 
have made him a first-rate novelist. Especially is he an adepr in 
historical portraiture. The personages of the drama are always 


living and visible in his brilliant pages. Whecher we agree with 


his julgment or not, we must couf-ss that his Henry VILL. aud 
Thoms Cromwell (to cite two instances) are real mea and 


masterful rulers; while, tuough his judgment of Elizibeth seems 
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harsh, it is warranted by the strange meanness and caprice of 
that great Queen. But even where Me. Froude condemns | 
he pronounces sentence with an irony to which justice has not | 
been done. There is a delicacy even in his disapproval. Nor | 
do we know any better model for the historians of to-day—dry, for 
the most part, as the parchments of the Ecole des Chartes — than 
the lively pages of Mr. Froude. He, at any rate, can be read, even | 
thouch heis careless of the truth. Wherefore we cordially recom- 
mend Mr. Allen’s Selections, which neglects no side of Mr. Froude’s 
talent, and proves with what skill and concision he can draw a 
character or present an episode. 








THE SACRED BEETLE, 

The Sacred Beetle. By John Ward, F.S.A. 560 Examples of 
Searabs and Cylinders. The Tianslations by F. Llewellyn 
Grifiih. (J. Murray. 10s, 6d. net.)—To most people who have 
travelled in Egypt the scarab bas proved an agreeable snare. It 
and tempting of antiquities, and it is almost 
sure to be forged. Matters, however, have advanced since Mr. 
Loftie wrote his suggestive ‘“‘ Essay of Scarabs” seventeen years 
ago, and if purchasers of these inviting little antikas are still 
taken in, it is their own fault. Professor. Petric’s accurate draw- 
ings of a large nuwber of historical scarabs provide sure tests of 
genuineness, and quite recently Mr. George Fraser, another very 
competent scholar, has published an elaborate catalogue of 
his own collection. Finally, Mr. Ward, whose ‘“ Pyramids 
and Progress,’ published in 1900, containel a good plate 
of searabs, has now issued a complete description of his 
fine cabinet, with full photographic illustration, and every 
assistance necessary in the way of commentary and 
explanation. The name of Mr. Griffith is sufliient warranty 
for the accuracy of the transliteratioas and translations 
of the hieroglyphics, and Mr. Ward himself has spared no pains 
to make the work as complete as possible. Considering very 
naturally that a catalogue of scarabs—even if they included 
some of the “gold bugs” which were manufactured from the 
time of the Twelfth Dynasty—would not prove generally 
interesting to the public whom he wishes to attract to his 


is the most portable 





’ 


favourite study, Mr. Ward has endeavoured to bring his 
searabs into close relation with Egyptian history. When 


describing a stone bearing a King’s name, he does not confine 
himself to the bare record of the inscription, but names the 
salient events and monuments of the reign, and supplements | 
these with, if possible, a portrait of the King from some temple 
statue, or with an illustration of the chief luildivg of the period. 
Thus we find a brief sketch of Egyptian history linked in an 
a‘tractive and stimulating manner to the scarahs of the different 
Paarachs, together with allusions to the very latest discoveries, 
such as Petrie’s at Abydos. Ina useful though discursive intro. 
duction Mr. Ward treats of the origia and history of scarabs; 
but neither he nor any ono else has discovered why these odd 
little beetle-hacked documents should have been made in such 
quantities by the ancient Egyptians. True, they were un- 
doubtedly embiems of immortality, and might be fittingly used 
as amulets; but their small and fairly uniform size and shape 
seem to suggest some more practical use. Mr. Ward throws out 
a hint of their possible employment as money; but in that case, 
as he admits, Hercdotus would hardly have failed to mention 
them, yet the Greek traveller apparently never so much as heard 
of searabs. The gem of the collection, to our wind, is the unique 
scarab of Taharqa—the irhakah of 2 Nings xix.—and it is 
particularly interesting that Mv. Ward is able to give illustra- 
tions of the statue of the Aethiopian Kine’s wife, from Gebe] 
Barkal, now preserved in tho Museum of the University of 
Sydney, The photograph is supplied by the veteran Sir Charles 
N.cholson, who was Chancellor of the New South Wales University 
something like sixty years ago, and still keeps up his | 
eonsistent interest in Eyyptology despita his ninety-three 
years. A specially curious branch of scarabs is well illustrated in 
this collection; we mean those engraved with peculiar symbols 
and scroll ornaments. Something has been done to elucidate the 
history of ornament by means of these very valuable examples, 
bat much may yet be discovered. Comparisons between them 
aud the ‘* Aegean” decoration are instructive, but it is possible 
that the symbols may turn out to be something even more re- 
markable than mere parents of decorative art. As usual we 
look to the explorations cf the ingenious Dr. Arthur Evans for 
Meanwhile Mr. Ward’s admir- 














who 


new lights on an obscure subject. 
able photographs of five hundred scarabs and inscribed cylinders 
provide ample food for specuiation, Not only every student of 
Ezyptology, but all who are interested in antiquities, will be 
charmed with this beautiful and instructive, yet never preten- 


tious. volume 


| arguments more forcibly than we have. 


| of other matters. 





MR. NAOROJI’S *“ POVERTY IN INDIA.” 

Poverty and Un-British Rule in India. By Dadabhai Naoroji, 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 10s 6d.)—The tone of Mr. Naoroji’s 
somewhat chaotic book is sufficiently indicated by its title, but he 
has not made it easy for a reviewer to give a fair description of 
his six hundred pages. Instead of developing his thesis in g 
connected way, he has merely reprinted such of his essays, 
speeches, letters, lectures, and statements to Commissions ag 
seems good to him. Mr. Naoroji’s views are fairly well known: 
he shows great industry in compiling figures, and undoubtedly 
writes from conviction, but he will not win many adherents to 
his theory that India 1s over-taxed by making public such eccen- 
tricities as the correspondence with the Admiralty (17 pp.), in 
which he demands that natives of India be given commissions in 
the Navy. His main contentions are that while we have given 
India the advantages of Western education—which perhaps 
some readers of the book may think a doubtful blessing—free 
speech, and a free Press, have abolished cruel customs, and 
maintain law and order (only because, h> thinks, a disorderly 
Empire would be such a nuisance to us), we have not kept our 
promises in the allocation of cflices, and we systematically drain 
the country of a tribute it can ill afford. He does not seem to 
us fully to allow for the fact that a large part of the drain con- 
sists of interest on British capital invested in such enterprises ag 
railways and tea-gardens, while his economic doctrines appear to 
stand or fall with Mill’s “wage-fund” theory. A good deal of 
the substance of the book is interesting, but most of it can be 
found better stated in Plue-books. The recent Commission has, 
of course, decided that India has in the past borne too large a 
share of what are properly Imperial expenses. But Mr. Naoroji 
in his abuse of ‘ the Anglo-Indian ” forgets that the remedying 
of this wrong is due, first, to the sober arguments of English- 
men who have given their lives to the service of the Government 
of India ; and secondly, to the desire of the Imperial Governinent 
to be just when mistakes are proved. Wedo not think that as 
regards the alleged excessive exaction of land revenue Mr. 
Naoroji proves his case; but, as a recent writer in Blaciwood 
points out, the inelasticity of our revenue system presses hardly 
at times on the cultivator. As regards tbe home charges, our 
main difference with the Congress school is that we prefer, first 
of all, efficient administration: they desire to see, first of all, 
o‘lices in the hands of such natives of India as can pass examina- 
tions. Wefancy a Sikh cultivator would criticise Mr. Naoroji’s 
If he wishes to be taken 
seriously, he should not say that “the lot of the unhappy Indian 
natives was somewhat worse than that of the slaves in America” 
(p. G£1), or assert that “famines were far less harmful in the 
feudatory States than in that part of India which was under 
direct British rule,” without mentioning that our relief camps 
in parts of Gujarat were swamped by starving natives from the 
adjoining States. Nor should he describe (p. 56) the Bengal 
Presidency as being under permanent settlement. 


DICTIONARY OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
A Concise Dictionary of Egyptian Archaeology. By M. Brodrick ard 
A. Anderson Morton. 80 Illustrations. (Methuen and Co. 33 6d.) 
—This is a serviceable pocket-book for travellers in Egypt, who 
will not only find many terms and names explained that might 
puzzle them in their ordinary guide-books, but will also gather a 
good deal of miscellaneous information not easily found in any 
single work. Besides, of course, descriptions of the attributes 
and pictorial representation of the Egyptian divinities, and brief 
histories of the principal Kings and Queens, we find a useful list 
of the most celebrated papyri, notices of the trees, flowers, fish, 
and animals—oddly enough, not the birds collectively—fonnd in 
Egyptian records, descriptions of the boats, musical instruments, 
netals, pigments, &c., lists of names and dynasties, and a variety 
There is even an article on “ Caste,” which 


A CONCISE 2GYPTIAN 


precisely corresponds to “snakes in Iceland.” Among specially 
useful notices may mention Alabaster, Amenti, Amulets 
(a capital list), Astronomy, Bricks, Cynocephalus, Dreams, 
Fish, Foundation Deposits, Ka, Labyrinth, Portraits, Pyramids, 
Serpents, Wool, Year. The articles are necessarily extremely 
brief, and the authors have shown as much skill in omitting 
needless explanations as in including the latest information. 
We find, for example, an article on the Israel Stela, and refer- 
ences to Petrie’s discovery of jewellevy at Abydos, and to the 
which had formerly been considered an 
Miss Brodrick and her collaborator 


We 


anilysis of cobalt 
unknown pigment in Egypt. 


are cautious, however, in excluding any speculaticns on the 
“New Race.” Punt. orientation. and other debatable points, 
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thouga there is an article on Libyans. Only rarely do they 
indulge their sense of humour—indeed in so small a compa:s an 
archaeological joke must needs be compact—but writing of the 
Epagomenal Days they could not restrain themselves :—“ The 
legend was that Thoth had invented them for the convenience of 
Nut. For that goddess, having fallen into the embraces of Seh, 
was cursed by her husband Ra, who swore that on no day of any 
year should she bring forth her children; but by the invention 
of these days she was rescued from her predicament.” It could not 
be more neatly or discreetly said. Again, under “ Hair Restorer” 
we read that “Queen Shesh, the mother of King Teta, of the 
VIth Dynasty, found an excellent remedy for the falling out of her 
hair in the following pomade, made of the hoof of a donkey, a dog’s 
pad, and some date kernels, which were to be all boiled together 
in oil. To prevent the hair from becoming white, or to restore 
it to its youthful colour, a remedy could be made of the blood of 
a black calf that had been boiled in oil. ‘The blood of the horn 
of a black bull’ boiled in oil and made into an ointment was also 
useful for the same purpose.” So was the fat of a black snake; 
and if you wanted the hair of a hated rival to fall out, all you 
had to do was “ to boil together in oil the flower sepet and a par- 
ticular kind of worm,” and get some minion to put it on the 
enemy’s head, Very inconsiderately, Miss Brodrick does not 
identify this valuable worm; but after all, the application might 
be only labour thrown away, since there was always a handy 
antidote in the shape of a pomade of hippopotamus fat and 
pounded tortoiseshell, but it had to be applied “ very, very often.’ 
As this little book is sure to go to future editions, we would 
suggest a few additions. Many of the names are given in their 
Greek forms, but not all; for example, the familiar Cheops and 
Chephren are not even mentioned. They should certainly be 
included, with cross-refer: nces to Khufa and Khafra. On the other 
hand, there should either be cross-references or an index for the 
hieroglyphic names which do not form the headings of articles. 
The whole dictionary needs more cross-references. For example, 
there is a heading, “ Dér el-Medineh”; there should he also 
“Deér el-Bahri: see Hatshepsut.” Under Tunis should be a 
reference to Zaan. Beni Jlasan, as the best-known name, should 
be given with a refereace to Speos,&c. Clear and accurate as the 
descriptions generally are, we must invite the learned 
authoresses to pay a little more attention to the use of their 
prenouns. In the article “ Horse” the use of “ they ” for “it” 
suggests that the Hyksos were “used for riding,” and on p. 100 
we are given to understand that “tradition says that” M. 
Linant ‘‘ was followed by his seven sons in succession.” In the 
same way a fault of punctuation produces the strane statement 
that “the two most celebrated lines of fortification are the one 
line in the Delta.”’ Sir Gardiner Wilkinson (p. 56) has no “i” in 
the first name, which is correctly given in the well-arranged 
bibliography at the end. The little cuts are a good feature in 
an excellent little book. 





THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

The Foundation of British East Africa. By Professor J. W. 
Gregory, D.Se. (H. Marshall and Son. 6s.) — Professor 
Gregory has produced a very readable work in this volume, 
which, being popular in its scope, is rightly free from the burden 
of unnecessary references and deterrent scientifc detail. He is, 
we believe, the first writer who has really done justice to the 
euterprise of the Suahili explorers of Masailand and the unknown 
North; Kamtina, Kaptao of Mombasa, and the adventurous 
Ferhaji of Pangani had traversed Masailand, Kavirondo, 
Laikipia, and Sotik, and penetrated to the Turkana country and 
Lake Rudolf long before Fischer, Thomson, and Teleki had 
made their celebrated journeys. Chaps. 10-12 deal with the 
sanguinary and perturbed history of Uganda from 1888 to the 
present time, and they are well prefaced by the Suahili proverb, 
“ People were told ‘yo and dwell’; they were not told ‘go and 
struggle together for the mastery.’ No Englishman can feel 
any great satisfaction at the results of missionary rivalries and 
Foreign Office administration, and it is sad to think that 
Professor Gregory’s hero, Captain (now General Sir) F. D. 
Lugard, was denounced, by Protestant, and Catholic teachers 
alike, as a murderer and a liar, and that Sir H. Colville’s and 
Colonel Macdonald’s reversal of the policy of peaceful develop- 
ment should have driven that gallant officer, the late Major 
‘Thruston, to confess that his position in Unyoro was that of “a 
captain of Bashi-Bazouks, a raider, and an ivory thief.” It must 
not be inferred that the author is hestile to missionaries in 
general; on the contrary, he pays a deserved tribute to theardent 
piety and self-sicrificing energy of New, Krapf, and Rebmann, 
wuose lives and Jabours recall the devotion of the men who first 
spread Christianity in Northern Europe. The book is well 








illustrated, and the chapters dealing with the geography and 
ethnology of the country are worthy of their distinguished 
author, whose explorations of the “Rift Valley” have shed so 
much light on East African geographical and geological 
problems. 





SOME THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Neglected People of the Bible. By Dinsdale T. Young, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 38s. 6d.)—These sermons contain some 
eloquence and a great deal of shrewd humour and sound common- 
sense. The autbor has a happy knack of characterisation, and 
even the subordinate personalities of the Scriptures seem to live 
before him. The character, for instance, of Barnabas, “the son 
of consolation,’ who “having land sold it and brought the 
money and laid it at the Apostles’ feet,” is admirably portrayed. 
So are certain Old Testament persons, notably Laban the 
Syrian. The whole book emphasises the fact of the wonderful 
truth to Nature of even the slighter and less perfect sketches of 
men preserved for the world in the Bible. 

Bible Characters. By Alexander White, D.D. (Oliphant, 
Andergon, and Ferrier, 3s. 6d.)—Another book of the same kind 
is Dr. Alexander White’s Bible Characters. This volume is the 
fifth of a series. All the portraits are taken from the New Testa. 
ment, and about a third of the whole is devoted to St. Paul. Dr. 
White writes very forcibly, and drives home the lessons he 
extracts from his Bible types with a deadly earnestness. He 
despises no method of making his readers attend to his message, 
and the mixture of religious intensity and almost grotesque 
humour to be found in his pages is Bcity original, but by no 
means wholly pleasant. Dr. White uses the phraseology of 
Scotch Calvinism to express, we should imavine, a wider faith. 
But whatever his precise creed, and whether his readers find his 
occasional roughness of speech jarring or stimulating, he contrives 
at least that his sermons shoula be interesting, and in doing so 
accomplishes a feat which is not too common. 

Memoranda Paulina. By George Jackson. (Isbister and Co. 
8s. 6d.)—This is a collection of “Sunday Readings in St. Paul’s 
Epistles,” which originally appeared in the pages of Good Words, 
They are very simple and practical in tone. ‘The keynote of the 
whole book is struck in the second chapter. ‘The New Testa- 
ment,” says Mr. Jackson, “is the most severely practival book in 
the world. Of lofty emotions which exist for their own sake and 
end in themselves it kuows nothing. After the vision comes the 
task; and the vision is always in order to the task.” 

The Acts of the Apostles. By R. B. Rackham. ‘Oxford Com- 
mentaries.” (Methuenand Co, 12s, Gd.)—'This commentary upon 
the Acts of the Apostles is practically a paraphrase of the book, and 
is therefore far easier and plea: inter reading than if it had been 
broken up into the usual disjointed notes. The aim of the writer 
has been, he tells us, to ascertain the meauing of the original 
text and to add the necessary information. This “ necessary 
information ” is interesting, and is vividly put before the reader. 
In the matter of commentary, strictly so-valled—i.e., the inter- 
pretation which Mr. Rackham himself puts upon the words and 
incidents recorded in St. Luke’s book—we think too much effort 
has been made to instil into the reader the tenets of a dogmatie 
Anglican theolozy. This predisposition, however, is not so 
strongly marked as to destroy the interest of the book for those 
belonging to other schools of thought. 





THE WOODLANDS ORCHIDS. 

The Woodluads Orchids. By Frederick Boyle. Coloured 
Plates by J. L. Macfarlane, F.R.H.S, (Macmilanand Co. 21s.) - 
Parts of this book have already appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
Black and White, and other journals. [f consists of a description 
of the famous collection of orchids at Woodlands, Streatham, 
belonging to Mr. Measures. There are lists of hundreds of 
species and thousands of varieties of Cattleyas, Cypripediums, and 
others, with detailed descriptions of form and colour that may 
well make the mouth of the orchid-crower water. The general 
reader, to whom these lists may mean nothing, will yet find much 
to interest him in this volume, for Mr. Boyle has collected a 
number of stories of the adventures of orchid-seekers. Orchids 
are to be found in nearly all parts of the world, especially iu the 
tropics. Pestilential climates, the presence of wild beasts and 
eannibals, have not deterred the orchid-hunter, of whose failures 
and successes Mr. Boyle has many exciting tales to tell. The 
book is illustrated by coloured plates of the rarer orchids, printed, 
we are told, in London. The colouring is accurate, but the 
method very inartistic. We wonder whether they weuld not 
have been better done in Germany. 
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STAGHUNTING WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET, 
1887-1901. 


Staghunting with the Devon and Somerset, 1887-1901. By 
Philip Evered. (Chatto and Windus. 16s.)—The chase of the 
wild red-deer on Exmoor has formed the subject of several books 
Mr. Evered, who is the Hunt secretary, describes this fine sport 
as it exists at the present day. He knows the country and the 
method of procedure thoroughly. His style is more agreeable 
shan the common run of sporting writers, and he is imbued with 
a love of Exmoor and a delight in the indescribable pleasures of 
the chase. But his book bears traces of hurried compilation. 
Repetition and want of order make it less pleasant reading than 
it might have been had he devoted more time to the sub- 
ject. Under the wmastership of Mr. Sanders, who has 
combined the advantages of education at Balliol with 
natural keenness in field sports, the Devon and Somerset 
have had some wonderful runs. The herd of deer, we are 
glad to think, shows no signs of diminishing, the hunting days 
have been increased from three to four in the week, and two 
additional packs have joined in keeping down the numbers and 
the destructive practices of the deer. It was in September, 1899, 
that the greatest run of the last half-century took place, and 
this, with others, is described in detailed and lively language 
To those who are ignorant of the geography a minute description 
of the line taken is dull; to others there is no better read- 
ing. We could have read also with interest more on the art 
of “harbouring” and drawing with “tufters” which is so im- 
portant a part of this venerable sport. That wretched parody ot 
hunting, the chase of the carted deer, is far removed from the 
Exmoor methods of hunting the wild deer; but we do not doubt that 
in course of time the same class of well-meaning humanitarians 
who protested against the Royal Buckhounds will turn their 
attention to the Devon and Somerset. We hope their efforts will 
be unsuccessful in putting a stop to what is not only one of the 
oldest, but also one of the finest, of our English field sports. 
Mr. Evered’s book is illustrated with a number of photographs; 
some give a good idea of the country and the sport, others are so 
unsuccessful that they were not worth reproducing. 








THE FINANCE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

The Confederate States of America, 1861-1965 By John 
Christopher Schwab. (Edward Arnold. 10s. 6d.)—This is a 
valuable rather than profoundly interesting or eminently read- 
able book. The author, who is Professor of Political Economy 
in Yale University, has full command of all the authorities on 
his subject, which is “a financial and industrial history of the 
South during the Civil War,” and sticks faithfully to his text. 
He tells at full detail the long and somewhat dreary story of how 
the Confederate States existed on paper money durivg their 
troubled existence. It was a case not of “blessed” but of 
cursed paper credit from beginning toend. ‘“ The Southerners’ 
sacrifices far exceeded those of the Revolutionary patriots. They 
lost everything in their desperate efforts to protract the war and 
avoid its inevitable conclusion ; it is probably of little comfort to 
them to read that something might have been saved from the 
wreck if the Government had adopted other fiscal measures.” 
Although Professor Schwab has written as an expert for experts, 
some of his general conclusions are worthy of attention. For 
example :—“ If McLellan had been elected President, or if one of 
the foreign Powers had intervened in the conflict, the Confederacy 
might have escaped the immediate fate that befell it. But it is 
very questionable whether it would have avoided the inevitable 
results of the disintegrating forces which the organisation of its 
Government involved, and which the course of the war accentu. 
ated. Texas’s organic connection with the Confederacy was merely 
nominal. Other States resented the interference of a strong 
zentral Government...... Of one thing we may be sure; the 
Sonfederacy could not have survived in the form in which it was 
nstituted. This contained elements of weakness which the 
Southerners were forced by the exigencies of the war to correct, 
thereby contradicting their own cherished principles of Govern- 
ment.” As a contribution to that literature from which the final 
and classical bistory of the American Civil War will be written, 
this volume will be found of the highest value. 





THE GREAT EPIC OF INDIA. 

The Great Epic of India. By E. Washburn Hopkins. (Edward 
Arnold. 10s.)—The sub-title of this took, “ Its Character and 
Origin,” indicates the purpose of its author in dealing with the 
great epic of India as being to place analysis before speculation. 
“In recent studies of the great epic this order has been reversed, 








for a method calling itself synthesis has devoted itself chiefly 
to dwelling on epic uniformity, and has either discarded analysig 
altogether or made it subject to the results of synthetic 
speculation.” Mr. MHopkins’s treatment, therefore, of the 
Mahabharata is necessarily controversial. In its case, he con- 
tends, the synthetic theory has not succeeded in winning over 
a single scholar to accept its chief conclu-ions, either as regards 
the contention that the epic was composed in 500 B.U., or in respect 
of the massed books of didactic material and their original 
coherence with the narrative. He allows, however, that while 
the theory has failed as a whole, “yet owing to the manner in 
which it was first invented by its clever inventor, and perhaps 
also to its sharing in the charm which attaches to all works of 
the imagination, it has had a certain success with those who hayo 
not clearly distinguished between what was essential and sdven- 
titious in the hypothesis. The Rev. Mr. Dahlmwann, to whom we 
owe the theory, has shown that epic legends and didactic motif 
are closely united in the epic as it is to-day; but this is a very 
different proposition from that of his main thesis, which is 
that complete books of didactic content were parts of the 
original epic. One of these statements is an indubitable fact; 
the other a historical absurdity.” As this large volume is toa 
great extent intended as a counterblast to Mr. Dahlmann’s work, 
it is largely argumentative, and is capable of being fully under. 
stood only by experts. But whoever takes even a general interest 
in the marvellous epic of India cannot fail to be impressed with 
Mr. Hopkins’s great and various learning and his earnestuess, 
which, especially when he deals with the religious aspects of hig 
subject, rises into eloquence. 





A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE, 350-1900, 

A General History of Europe, 350-1900. By Oliver J. Thatcher, 
Ph.D., and Ferdinand Schwell, Pa.D. (John Murray. 93.)— 
This book, the work of two Assistant Professors in the University 
of Chicago, has, as we learn from the title-page, been “ Edited 
and Adapted for use in British Universities and Schools” by 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. We should be inclined to see the chicf 
value of the volume in its appendix. Tables, chronological and 
genealogical, are of necessity c mpressed; but the compression 
of a history which can afford little more than the third of a page 
to each year, this space being yet again divided by the number 
of countries included, is quite another thing. ‘hen there is an 
excellent supply of historical maps; these number eighteen, 
And more valuable than these additions is the “Short List of 
Useful Works Concerning Mediaeval History.” A student 
should begin by reading the smaller lists pretixed to the several 
chapters—we do not say all these, for that would be a couasel 
of perfection—but a selection made by some competent adviser, 
This done, he might with considerable advantage go on to the 
“General History.” The prospect of a wide range of country 
becomes really interesting when you know it. We wonder 
whether the authors or the reviser is responsible for the strange 
understatement of ten thousand (two thousand in Paris, eight 
thousand in the provinces) as the number of victims of the st, 
Bartholomew. The lowest estimate is De Vhou’s thirty thousand. 
—Mr. Arthur Hassall is the author of A Class-Book of English 
History (Rivingtons, 3s. 6d.) This might, we conceive, be very 
useful to a teacher, who should fill in from his own reading the 
outlines which it furnishes. If a “ class-book ” is a volume to be 
put into the hands of a class—i.e., of learners—we should que tion 
its usefulness. The danger of these books is that they are often 
nade ends, not means to an end. Themselves the outcome of 
wide reading, they too often become substitutes for them. But 
it is bard tu blame the learned writer for this abuse. 





Why Tama Churchman. By Joseph Hammond, LL.B. (Mow- 
bray and Co.)—Canon Hammond gives the reasons which led 
him to leave the Wesleyan community for the Anglican Church, 
and gives them in soher, moderate languige. He does not, any- 
how, emulate Dr. Joseph Parker, who, if he is eurrectly quoted, 
declared that “ God cannot convert a Dissenter into a National 
Churchman because God never converts wise men into fools.” 
(Surely the divine guidance may take a man to the circum. 
stances where his spiritual being will best flourish, Ketle would 
hardly have found the City 'emple congenial.) We do not 
think that Canon Hammond quite disposes of all his difficulties. 
The theory of a “territorial Church” is not easy to work out, 
he Anglican visitor has what is called a “ temporary provision” , 
but how about the native Frenchman who feels what our own 
Reformers feit in the sixte nth century? Or take Abyssinia, 
or a theory of this kind is best tried by extreme cases. 
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AND HISTORY IN THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

Roman Law and History in the New Testament. By the Rev. 
Septimus Buss, (Rivingtons. 6s, net.)—Mr. Buss gives us a 
very carefully prepared and useful book. The student of the 
Bible will find everything that he wants in the direction 
indicated by the title. The date of the Nativity is fixed at 
A.U.C. 749, and the difficult question of the “taxing” by 
Cyrenius fully discussed. Following on this comes a description 
of the Roman Government, with a detailed account of the 
provinces into which the Empire was divided, and of the 
dependent or semi-dependent kingdoms. The “Tribute,” the 
“ Trials” (1) before Pilate, (2) before the Roman Governors at 
Caesarea are discussed. The references in the Acts to Roman 
officials, as, eg., to Asiarchs, are explained. 
of the book which refers to St. Paul is specially interest- 


ROMAN LAW 


ing. Mr Buss attributes the arrest of St. Paul previous to the | 
second imprisonment to the persecution which followed the 


burning of Rome. It is doubtful, however, whether the force of 
this persecution was much felt at a distance from the capital. 


It was the discomfort endured by the homeless population of | 


Rome which made Nero anxious to divert their thoughts 
from his own misdoings to the suspicions felt about the 
Christians. It is easy to imagine that the preaching of 
St. Paul, with a hostile teeling amoung the Jews, might bring him 
into trouble anywhere. We are inclined to think that the 
description of Livia as a “most hateful and unscrupulous 
woman” is a little too strong. Suspicions of poisoning were 
always rife in Imperial households. The charges against Livia 
as to the death of the two young Caesars, Lucius and Caius, may 
have been as unfounded as that of poisoning Augustus himself 
certainly was. Livia had every motive for keeping him alive, 
and he died at what was in those times an unusually advanced 
age,—he was within a month of completing his seveuty-seventh 
Vespasian and Nerva, neither of whom reached seventy, 
We see in the list of Latin words 


year. 
are spoken of as old men. 
uva. 
Oriental. 

THE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL. 

The Letfei:s of St. Paul. Translated by Arthur S. Way, M.A, 
(Macmillan and Co, 5s.net.)—Mr Way, after acyuitting himself 
with great success in versions of Homer, Euripides, Apellonius 

He translates 


i) 


Rbodius, and Horace, makes a bolder venture. 


St. Paul’s “ Letters,’—the substitution cf the word for 
“Epistles” is significant. This is to be a version into the 
vernacular. It is not exactly a paraphrase; it is a tree transia- 
tion in which the spirit is kept, the letter dispeused with. We 
lave not space to give at adequate length a specimen of Mr. 
] t sp to g t adequate lengt pecimen of M 

Way’s work; the great valuo of this lies in the working out of 
the connection of the Apostie’s thoughts and arguments. No 


writer needs it more, so parenthetic, and, so to speak, so diseursive, 
is Lis style. Here, however, is a brief quotation (Gal. vi. 1-5) 
which wiil give the reader some idea of the belptt s of Mr 
There is no particular diiliculty in the passage ; 


lit 
Way’s version. 
yet, probably, mosti readers will allow that trey see more in it 
after reading this than they saw before :—* My 
brothers, even if a man have been surprised into the coinmission 
some positive transgression, do you in whom is God's Spirit 
Lock to your- 


bear eaci: 


rendering 


of 
reinstate such a man, in a spirit all gent!eness, 
self: you too may yet be tempted. Ever 
burdens; fulfil in this way Messiih’s Law ot 
you thinks himself too big for such condeseusion (whereas he is 
the victim of 


other's 


ih Love. Jf any of 


really nothing exceptional), he is self-delusion. 
Let each man candidly appraise his own real services to the 
cause; then in his acts (not in some fancied superiority over his 
neighbour) will he find what lezitimate ground there is, if any, 
tor bis boasting. Ah, but there is not one but wili find that he 
lias his own load of sins and infirmities to bear!” Le 
observed that this issomewhat expanded, containing one hundred 
and thirty-five words, while the Authorised Version has eigity- 


eight, the Revised Version ninety-two, and the original Greek 
seventy-eight. The whole of Galatians is :bout half as much again 
but the added clearness more than compensates, 


lt will 


in buik ; 


ICE SPORTS. 

Ice Sports. Edited by B. F. Robinson. ( 
Ss )—Ihe best chapters in this new voiume of tho * 
are those on “Tobogganing” and “ Curling 
” had been longer. 


Ward, Lock, and Co. 
he “ Isthmian 
Library ” We 
would that those on “ Speed-skating One | 
would like to have heard more about skating on the Dutch canals | 


” 


na 


E SPECTATOR. 


That portion | 


It is not Latin at all, and originally not Greek, but | 


} migbt almost 
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and the Friesland Mr. T. A. Cook’s “ Tobogganing” is 
very complete with its plans of the runs at St. Moritz, illustra. 
tions of attitudes, and measurements of toboggans. Of course, 
the same objection can be urged against the specialised toboggan- 
ing of Switzerland as pertains to all highly developed and 
localised pastimes. The tiro is a nuisance. This volume is 
ostensibly written for him, but nevertheless in this pastime, as 
in tennis, though not so much, he is in the way. Remarkable, 
too, is the fallacy, which exists in all enthusiasts, that their own 
pastime is not expensive. Skating alone among ice sports is the 
| simplest and most natural and least expensive, and surely there 
isno finer way of keeping the coldout than a long run. Bandy 
| is not ruinously extravagant, we will allow, but we cannot all 
| play hockey on the ice. It is the fastest for you 
| do not have to change ponies as at polo, or rest with the 
frequency lacrosse requires; the pace is made for you. Fur the 
pleasure of reading we prefer the “Curling” article with its 
humorous chat; it has the real atmosphere of the game about it. 
The “Sledging” chapter is very disappointing and short, and 
below the average of the others. If this is all Captain Ferrand 
has to tell us, his views are somewhat narrow. He ignores 4 
whole continent, for the Americans and Canadians do know some- 
thing about it. Dog-sleighing does not come under his notice at 
all. We fancy, too, that what records there are will be found in 
the Western Hemisphere. This is the only weak chapter in an 
| excellent volume, which we may heartily commend to lovers of 
frost and cold. 


meres 





game known, 


THE FLOWERING 
The Flowering Plants, Grasses, Sed: 
and their Allies the Club Mosses, Horsetails, Se. 


PLANTS, éc.,OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
3, and Ferns of Great Britain: 
By Anne Pratt. 





4vols. (Frederick Warne and Co. 12s. per vol )}—A new edition 
of Anne Pratt’s well-known popular British Flora, carefully 


revised and brought up to date by Mr. Edward Step, will be 
welcomed by many lovers of wild flowers. The book 
pretend to be scientific, though the Latin names of the plants are 


does not 


given after the English ones, and the classification follows 
Bentham and does not venture into one of the latest modern 


he highest order of 
tables prefixed to 


systems which ends with the Compositae as 


f 
+ 
plants. The genera have short analytical 


them, but there is no such analytical key to either 
the orders or the species. This is an omission which 
makes it a Jengthy and almost impossible businezs to 


identify a totally unknown plant. It also seriously hinders a 
beginner who might otherwise make use of * Anne Pratt” asa 
stepping-stone to the superior works of Bentham and of Hooker 
on the British Flora. But tne work bas merits. Care is 
in the accurate descriptions of the appearance, manner of growth, 
properties, and habitats of the plants. Legends and poetry are 


not forgotten, and the popular French, German, or Italian names 


h 
snown 


are sometimes given. ‘Yhe large coloured plates are accurate 
but often crudely coloured, Their artistic merit is rather 
destroyed by the grouping of several species in a nosegay on one 


best popular Flora we have with 
attraction to the 


But the book is the 


ois 
whieh 


page. 
coloured plates, 
amateur of botany and the youthful beginner. 


are, no doubt, an 


S LOISINS D’UN ETRANGER AU PAYS BASQUE. 
Les Loisirs d'un Etranger au Pays Basque. Par le Rév. Went- 
worth Webster. (Chalon-sur-Saéne; non mis dans le com- 
merce.)—Mr. Webster has employed his leisure to good purpose. 
works cited would be proof enough if he had 


ey 











the bibliography ctf 
not described some very curious features of Basque government 
and customs. He vives us the impression of having stored his 
mind with a vast quantity of knowledge bound up in and ex 


ternal to Basque life, and having been unable to bring it all to 
bear on the subject. The book is unequal. The description of 


ur 
the Pastorales, the performers, and the general conduct of these 


modern survivals of the heroi¢ dramas is most interesting and 
really very vivid, and so is his appreciation of the people theme 
selves. Noless interesting is his acco unt of the peculiar provincia 
and municipal government of the Basques, and some very curious 
Archi These 


and the inseriptions he has collected will appeal to others than 


laws which are mentioned in his logical Notes.” 
Basque enthusiasts, as will perhaps the political cconomy em- 
bodied in “Les As du Betail.” <A pleasant 
chapter in a h vein stone wall enclosures, 
as they might weil be cal led, in which the people were wont to 


surances Mutuelles 
ght is that on the 
7} 


er 
il } 


harvest the chestnut crop. There is so much material of really 
unusual interest that Mr. Webster might very well give us—one 


work of an pepular nature, 


vutation, 


US-—& ole 


say owes 


ra 


and this without losing any scien tific 
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SOME WEST SURREY VILLAGES. 

Some West Surrey Villages. By E. A. Judges. With an Intro- 
duction by Lord Midleton. (Surrey Tumes Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, Guildford. 10s. 6d.)—Ina profusely illustrated 
quarto volume Mr. Judges has collected a vast deal of local and 
antiquarian matter. The inhabitants of that highly favoured 
corner of the county of Surrey will not fail to find the book of 
interest. Shere and Albury Ewhurst and Cranleigh, Dunsfold 
and Chiddingfold, Compton and Puttenham, —all these are names 
which call up some of the sweetest pictures of Southern rustic 
England. Inno county of the siza is there so much wild and 
uncultivated land. It was of Surrey that a celebrated man said, 


| 
| | The chances are, however, that the general reader, who is, per- 
| haps, more concerned to know exactly what thought has achieved 
in the region of metaphysics than to have details of the 
processes by which the work has been accomplished, will be as 
much pleased with this volume as thea young student, for ig 
has three virtues in the eyes of such as he,—it is written ing 
delightfully simple style; it is admirably arranged; and, when 
this is at all possible, the gist cf each author’s system is given in 


| his own language. So one can travel comfortably from Thales to 


“’Tis the county where you meet statesmen and philosophers | 


walking inthe lanes.’”” The ancient history of the villages and 
manors will be found in Mr. Judges’s book, where many can read 
what is buried in the ponderous volumes of “ Manning and Bray.” 
It is acompromise between the county history and the local 
guide-book; and no one wh» cares for West Surrey will fail to 
fin i some'hing of interest, though the style of the work usually 
more nearly approaches the guide-book than the more serious 
work of the historian. Many of the illustrations are old prints 
reproduced. The-e are interesting and well done. The others 
are of indifferent merit. 


CHRONICLES OF THE HOUSE OF BORGTA, 

Chronicles of the House of Borgia. By Frederic, Baron Corvo. 
(Grant Richards. 21s.)—This clever volume, which relates in 
part to certain historical enigmas unsuitable for discussion in our 
columns, has been dismissed by half-educated criticism as an 
ignorant scribbler’s attempt to “ whitewash” Pope Alexander VI, 
and his children, Machiavelli’s ideal Prince, Caesar Borgia, and 
the operatic Lucrezia. The book is nothing of the kind, and, 
if we could have deodorised its main subject, we should 


have reviewed it in detail. The author’s exculpatory | « 
| for the book, it is sufficiently amusing, though we must own toa 


arguments concerning daggers, poison bowls, and so 
forth are in every instance based on study of the original 
cinguecento texts, and of the approved results of modern 
German and French scientific inquiry ; and, what is more, they 
are largely in accordance with the deliberate judgments of writers 
like Voltaire, old Roscoe, the late Bishop Creighton, and the very 
impartial Professor Pastor, whose Papal History was reviewed 
in the Spectator of February 25th,1899. Our Jacobites will read 
with special interest some letters of the year 1800 disinterred by 
this writer, which show how, by the intercession of the Cardinal 
Stefano Borgia of that date, the young Pretender’s brother, 
* Cardinal-King Henry IX.” (known to us Hanoverian recusant 

as Cardinal York), received a large money subvention from our 
George III. 





THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE, 


The Teachings of Dante. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Co., Boston. 63.)—This is an interesting and not 


Mr Herbert Spencer, confident, at all events, that his guide does 
not mi-represent the men whose Iliads he seeks to put into nut. 
shells. Moreover, as Mr. Rogers gives a judiciously selected list 
of authoritative works on every period of which he treats, his 
readers can with ease supplement all his comments and verify 
his statements. Many as the manuals of philosophy are 
nowadays, there is perhaps not one that is more distinctly g 
handbook than this. 


GALLOWAY GOSSIP. 

Galloway Gossip. By R. de Bruce Trotter. (Courier and Herald, 
Dumfries.)—Dr, Trotter claims to write the Scots linguage 
in its purity. Commonly, it seems, it is corrupted from an 
ignohle complaisance to English tastes. ‘“ I have,” he writes in 
his preface, “over one thousand volumes by Scotch authors, and 





jin no one of them has the Scotch been left in its pristine 


| rudeness.” Here the reader will find “strictly grammatical 
Scotch.” It is not worth while arguing the point; but we would 
remark (1) that there are certain logical rules of grammar which 
every language is found to follow, and (2) that no language can 
be said to reach the grammatical stage till it has a literature. 
Galloway has no more claim to be independent in these respects 
than, say, Wiltshire. In the Wiltshire dialect, “ Do they not 2” is 
changed into “ Don ’em?” Should we be justified in saying that 
in grammatical Wiltshire “ the verb to be always has an objective 





| anecdotes. 





case after it,’ to quote one of Dr. Trotter’s canons? Is 
gutteral,” we should like to know, Galloway orthography? As 


preference, for literary purposes, for the modified Seotch which 
Dr. Trotter so despises. ‘This is a little hard for a Southron to 
understand, and—so our author frankly tells us—impossible to 
pronounce. Some of the tales are variants of well-known 
We find, ~ _instance, a tale that we heard many 
years ago told of Dr. Wolff of Bokhara fame told here of a 
newly enriched laird. a Galloway people describe a mermaid 
as a “submarine sweetheart”? That does not exactly smack of 
the soil. 








WORD AND PHRASE: TRUE AND FALSE USE IN 
ENGLISH. 


Word and Phrase: True and False Use in English By Jos ph 


| Fitzgerald, A.M. (A.C. McLurg and Co., Chicago. $1'25.)—The 
| author of this strange work is much exercised over the “ degra- 
datin’’ of words, our ‘‘senseless” crthography, or “scolio- 


too bulky volume, written from the religious point of view by an | 
American clergyman. It is well arranged from the standpoint | 
of its author. The first of the five sections into which it is | 


divided is devoted to a biography and a personal characterisation 


of the author of the “ Divine Comedy,” the others being given up | 
to “The Burden of the Message,” “The Vision of Sin,” ‘ The | 


Quest of Liberty,” and “The Ascent to God.” The keynote of 
the whole is given in this passage :—* Dante makes a continuous 
and irresistible appeal to the imagination, compelling it to 
range through strange soul-stirring experiences, stimulating it 
with pictures of rarest beauty, taxing it to the uttermost to 


conceive that which no thought can grasp. He carries the mind | 
at once into the region of the loftiest and most commanding | 


| 
| 


truths, and in that invigorating moral atmosphere it comes to a | 
' somewhat redeems the book, but it is not likely to bo of much 


” 


new consciousness of itself and its possibilities.’ Mr. Dinsmore 
is very enthusiastic, and has a large command of modern 
Dantesque literature of the kind that is seen at its best in 
Tennyson. He occasionally, however, allows his enthusiasm to 
run into mysticism, and even into =,istiness, 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF PHILOSODPILY. 

A Student’ s History of Philosophy. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. 
(Maemillan and Co. 8s. 61.)—The author of this book means it 
in the first place to be an educational text-book, —“ an account of 
philosophical development which shall contain the most of what 
a student can fairly be expected to get from a College course, and 
which shall be adapted to class-room work.” This is, ef course, 


graphy,’ as he terms it, and the excessive Latinisation of our 
yovabulary. Yet while many of his criticisms levelled against 
tne misuse of words are both just and valuable, his own style 
is often so disfigured by a blight of pedantic and absurd expres- 
sions that it becomes in the highest degree wearisome, and rouses 
feelings of intense irritation in the reader. Affectations such as 
“Don Quijote,” “ Anglic,’ “palmary,” and “ignoranti-m” are 
cases in point, and sentences such as the following: ‘* Would not 
the word in such a case be the fittest and properest pcssible, 
despite the dictionarians’ note of obsoletion »’’ are as numerous 
as they are annoying. In discussing Irishisms Mr. Fitzgerald 
speaks of the “‘comehether ’—surely an American mispronuncia- 
tion—and of ** Limbrick ” being used by old-fashioned people for 
“Limerick.” 1t would be interesting to know whether this latter 
error is American-Irish or of native origin. A good index 


service to the inquiring reader who wishes to acquire exactitude 
untainted by pedantry. 








MEDI®VAL LONDON, 

Mediwval London. By Canon Benham and Charles Welch, 
With Illustrations, (Seeley and Co. 7s.)—This is a fascinating 
book, and contains an astonishing amount of information in an 
easily digestible form. How the authors have contrived to do 
this without producing chronic congestion of the style we know 
not, for the subject is enormous and the materials are plentiful. 
Aided by sections of Antonie van den Wyngarde’s drawings we 


| can really form some idea of the appearance of London, which 


the proper position to be taken up by a Professor of Philosophy, | then covered but a comparatively narrow strip by the river. Of 
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the actual strect life a long acquaintance with contemporary 


documents may perhaps give one a series of more or less con- | 


tinuous images. The Tower, Southwark, London Bridge, and 
the religious houses furnish some profoundly interesting para- 
graphs. London Bridge alcne would have been the goal of one’s 
pilgrimage in the fifteenth century. Doubtless it was a serious 
obstruction, and “ making it” entailed considerable risk. Still, 
one does not hear so very much about this in Tudor times. It 
must have added much to the plcasure of boating above. One can- 
not imagine the Tudors rowing up and down in barges, as they did 
jn the summer evenings, with the pronounced ebb and flow of the 
tide as obtains now. 
in effect, and they are necessary if we are to realise the pageantry 
of medieval life. Medi:vval London isa neat and handsome volume, 
excellently printed; it is easy to hold, it is not expensive, and 
it is well written. 


SAINT DOMINIC. 

Saint Dominic. By Jean Guiraud. ‘Translated by Katharin de 
Mattos. (Duckworth and Co, 3s.) — This is one of the 
“Saints” series, and appears with Cardinal Vaughan’s 
imprinatur. M. Guiraud treats with a certain freedom the 


The coloured illustrationsare very brilliant | : 
- y | knock his own and the red ball off the table. 


| This would be quite third-class now. 


| by F. M. Hotine. 
| this book gives a history of present-day billiards. 


MODERN BILLIARDS. 

By John Roberts, jun., and Others. Edited 
(C. Arthur Pearson. 63.)—The first part of 
Early in the 
story comes the handicap of 1867. Koberts, sen., owed 100, the 
next being Hughes, who received 10; Roberts, jun., who was 
then nineteen, received 35, Father and son were left in for the 
last game, and the lad won, actually scoring 375 against his 
father’s 403; the winner's highest break was 61, the loser’s 55. 
A common device, now 
forbidden, used under certain circumstances, was for a player to 
After this bistory 
comes Mr. Roberts’s own contribution, ‘‘ How to Play Billiards,” 
with many illustrative diagrams (pp. 43-176). Then we have 
“Typical Breaks,” one by W. Mitchell, of 70 strokes, for each of 
which directions are given, with an illustrative diagram. After 
this come ‘‘ Breaks by an Amateur and a Professional from the 
Same Leave,” the editor remarking that the amateur “ was almost 
always in difficulties, and showed considerable ingenuity in sur- 


Modern Billiards. 


| mounting them, the professional’s strokes were all very simple. 


narratives of St. Dominic’s life and labours which are current 


among devout readers. The marvellous number of conversions 
attributed to his preaching is not found in contemporary 


authorities. And he absolutely disclaims the merit of tolerance 


which biographers, such as Lacordaire, have attributed to him. | 


he Saint took a very active part in the burning of heretics. It 
was, for instance, one of his “ miracles ” 
when many heretics had been condemned to the stake he said: 
“Set this man by, and take heed not to burn him.” Mis insight 
was justified by the fact that twenty years after the man became 
a “preaching friar.’ No one wants to question the Saint’s 
insight. What must be insisted on is that he was as cruel a 
persecutor as Simon de Montfort or any of his “Crusaders.” M. 
Guiraud uses the familiar plea of the Socialistic opinions of the 
Albigenses. Very likely such opinions were held by some among 
them. But this was not the reason why they suffered. Rome, 
which never changes, is quite willing to make alliance with 
Socialists, but she must be absolute, now as thea, in religion. 








PRESENT IRISH QUESTIONS. 

Prescnt Irish Questions. By William O'Connor Morris 
Richards. 6s.)—Judge O’Connor Morris is well known a3 one of 
the most voluminous writers that even Ireland possesses ; 
besides, as what may be termed an anti-Castle Unionist, he has 
his own field pretty much to himself. In this very substantial new 
volume he exhibits his now familiar strength, and his perhaps 
even more familiar weakness, as a writer and controversialist. He 
has a great deal to say that is worth hearing, but he says it too 
rhetorically, too aggressively, too much like a pamphleteer, 
and too little like a historian,—for example, he laments *‘ the 
strange but signal ignorance of Irish affairs that has been but 


(Giant 


too characteristic of the British people, and in a lesser degree of |" 


many British statesmen.” So while his chapters on “ The 
Question of Irish Land” are well worth studying, he rather mars 
them by his denunciations of the work of the Sub-Comwissioners. 
At the same tiie, there may prove to be a good deal in Judze 
Morris’s contention that the new landlordism which has been 
created by recent legislation is not an improvement on what pre- 
ceded it, but rather the reverse. Judge Morris’s opinions upon 


“financial relations” are comparatively moderate; he aims at | 


nothing more than “an annual grant from the Exchequer for 
liish uses as compensation for excessive taxation.” 
will be found chiefly valuable as a handbook of present-day 
Irish questions and as an arsenal of arguments for disputants. 





The Country Month by Month. By J. WH. Owen and G. 5. 


Boulger, F.L.S. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—This is a new edition | 
A vast | 


which can only ieceive a short notice in our columns. 
deal of pleasant reading on Nature and natural history is collected 
into these five hundred pages under the twelve months of the 


year. Some are the observations of the authors, some compila- 


that on one occasion | _. : ‘ : A 
| Churnside. By Grant Allen. Withan Introduction by Frederick 


This book | 


The amateur |had some luck, at strokes 3 and 380. At SL he 
broke down, whereas the professional at 33 was still likely to go.” 
A 534 break by C. Dawson is given, and a narrative of champion- 
ship matches. We should say that this book should teach ali 
that can be taught by a book. 


COUNTY AND TOWN IN ENGLAND. 


County and Town in England, Together with Some Annals of 


York Powell, Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxfora 
University. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—This is a book of a rather 
unusual character, and full of little-known information. It dis- 
cusses the origin of some thirty English counties ; their early 
history; how they came to bear their present names; and 


' how they came to be expanded or reduced to their present limits. 


A second section treats of eighteen towns in a similar way, but 
more in detail, a brief outline of their history being continued to 
the present time; while the third portion of the book gives a 
tolerably full history of an imaginary coast-town in the West, and 
its surroundings, from the earliest period to the present time, on 


| the lines of Viollet-le- Duc’s well-known “ History of a Fortress,” 


as pointed out by Professor York Powell in hisintroduction. He 
also informs us that the book appeared in chapters in the Pall 
Mall Gazette for 1881-82. The book will be found useful and 
interesting to any readers who care for the early history of their 
country ; but it hardly admits of detailed notice. We may say, 
however, that we have not observed any error of importance in 
glancing through its pages. 


The English Catalogu of Books, 1898-1900. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. vs. uet.)—This volume (the sixth of the 
series to which it belongs) gives an alphabetical list of “the 


| works published in Great Britain and Ireland,’ and of the 





tions from other books, quctations from the rustic poets, and folk- | 


lore. Botany, ornithology, and entomology are all discursively 
treated in their season. 
added at the end of the chapters, though it is not always clear 
when his remarks end and the authors’ begin. We strongly 
recommend those who find this sort of “country literature” 
4 pleasant and soothing mental food to get the book and read it 
for themselves. It is one of the best of the kind that we have 
lately come across, and contains a great amount of information. 


A few notes of the late Lord Lilford are | 


“principal works published in America.” The space of time 
included is three years. With the appendices, giving various 
series and sets of publications, &c., the volume has nearly eight 
Some of the entries are double (author and sub- 
jut what are we to 


hundred pages. 
ject), but the total is almost appalling. 
expect when we find under one name (as author) eighteen books 
containing in all five thousand four hundred and two pages? 





This should rival Lope de Vega. The “ English Catalogue” is 
indispensable for librarians, booksellers, and others similarly 
| employed. 
| ———— 
Bardeil v. Pickwick, Edited by Perey Fitzyerald, M.A. 


(Elliot Stock. 6s)—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has made a really 
amusing book out of this well-worn subject. He shows that there 
is plenty of good fun in it; that it is really fine satire on 
various legal peculiarities. ‘The cap is fitted on to the right 
head,—there is a portrait, actually communicated by a descondant 
of the “ caricaturee,” of “ Mr. Justice Stareleigh.” Altogether 
this is well worth reading. 

Johnnie Courteau. By William Henry Drummond. (Putnam's 
Sens. 5s.)—Chirming is a much misused word, but we can find 


: no other to express tha peculiar quality of these French-Cana- 


dian verses. ‘They deai with the life of a simple and wonder- 
fully lovable country population. In Mr. Drummond’s work 
humour, pathoz, and poetry combine to throw their spell over 
the reader. It would be difficult indeed to read “ The Curé of 
Calumette,” or “ Leetle Bateese,”’ or “ The Hill of St. Sebastier ”’ 
out loud. Their author knows the secret of laughter and tearg, 
The illustrations are worthy of the letterpress. 
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In Our County. By Marion Harland. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | 5 
6s.)—Miss Harland’s short stories, of which there are ten in this | CHATTO & WINDUS § NEW BOOKS. 


volume, have something of the charm which her gatherings in | 
historical byways possess. “The Big Revival at Pine Creek” wn 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
and “Samuella” are good specimens, set off as they are by a | JUDAH PYECROFT. PURITAN. By H. ARRY 


touch of humour. “ Dodder” we could have spared. It is the | Lixnsax, Author of “Methodist Hdylls,” &e. 


old story, which will hardly be told better than when Thackeray | Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


told it about George Warrington. “Oar Family Skeleton” is| A BLOW OVER THE HEART. By Rosenr 


terrible and tragic; so is “The Desi:e of His Eyes,” with both | Macuray, joint-Author of ‘ The Vision Splendid. 

















adjectives put into the superlative. Is it right to publish such On JANUARY 30th,—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

stories? Tr: they may be; there is no imaginable horror } THE CAT’S- PAW. by Bb. M. Croke R, 
which may noi be true; but that they can do anything but harm | Author of * Diana Barrington,” &, With 12 Illustrations by Frrop, 
to any human cre: mre) we cannot believe. That they could | es 

possibly give any pleasure is not to bo thought of. What, then, 
is their raisond: ‘tre? 


Crown Svo, cloth, | gil t top, 


THE GRAND BABYLON’ HOTEL. By 


ARNOLD Bonnett, Author of “* Fame and Fiction,” &c. 
‘A very amusing story.’ — —A sadenry. 





Notable Masters of Men. By iE iis A. Pratt. (A. Melrose. 





ds. tid.) -This is intended, we presume, to serve two purposes: Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. ' 
to collect the author’s occasional papers and to furnish a prize- HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Coristre Murr AY, 
book for boys. It seems succe-sful in both aspects, and the Author « : ‘ 

: Ags f+ es rer le ier mys ny, to which the title is ingeniously borne ont.” 
author mitigates the effect produced by the examples of —Acaies 





millionaires by also allowing us to see the examples of such me 
© ¥ 
persons as Mr. Kavanagh, or Mr. Wren, the Army coach. Grown- LO E, COURTSHIP, AND MA 2RI By 
up rea 6 fore passing on th neta | the E. J. HARDY, Author of * How to be Happy though Marric 
p readers before passing ou the prize will not dislike to refresh ong cloth. $6.68: 


their memories with the papers on Edison, Birkbeck, Mason, “ He always writes freshly.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Bessemer, and the like, and the author is‘even up to date as to fp x 7 (ie eee 
> ny . * . «37 , ee 4 "4 .NIE "4 
Mr. Carnegie and \r. George Cadbury. The volume contains a ARCHIE LO VELL. By ANNIE Ei DWAR DE: 
omnia . , : : : i A Ne w Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
good deal of information as to how well-known successes in : 
business have been made. THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY » By 
tame BERTRAM Mirrorp, Author of “The Triumph of Hilary Blachland.” A 
The monthly injtalment of The Oxford English Dictionary New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
‘lar ss, 5s.) is a double section, forming part of | 
(Clarendon Press, fis.) is a double svction, forming part of THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. — 
Vol. VI., and contatning words from “ Lap—Leisurely.”- Among | Pocsrt Votumes, printed u ipon fine und very thin paper, pott Svo, cloth, 
these are to be fo\ind “Latin” and “Law,” no insignificant aus top, 2s, net cock 5 testhar, git edges, oh. nab quan. 
ry > ry . T — 
portion of the lang ese in themselves. The derivations are, as UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. 
usual, and even mo AY than usually, interesting. “ Laudanum,” | THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. by CHARLES 
for instance, is a worg which would puzzle most people. Paracelsus Rvave. 
gave the name toa rug which was really opium concealed under ** IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By CHARLES 
a fanciful selectiondof costly ingredients, gold leaf and peach ne. 
eamongthem. ‘“ Lavy\nder ” is dissociated from the common notic1 THE DEEMSTER. By Han. Carve, 
of “lavo” (to wash) as an adjunct of the laundry, the suggested FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 1 
derivation being a livere, “ to have a livid or bluish tiut,” as if | KR. L. STEVENSON. 
livendula. ‘ 
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NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
= Picture cloth, flat backs, 2s. each. 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. by Sir Watrer Brsant 
DORA MYKL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. by McD. Bopaiy. 











1 recognised as a 





**Mr. LONG’S imprisg on a a book ha as long bee: 


guarantec\of its quality.”’-GLasvow Observer, ViNCENT TRILL, DETECTIVE, By Dick Donovan, 
\ DARK DEEDs. By Dick Donovan. 
Ny —- ———- - A eng CRIME, By Groriu Manviriy Fenn. 
THE RED SHIRTS. By Pact Gavvor. 


\ THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Ha xt. 
NR JOHN \ LONG’S NEW NOVE IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Brcr 
‘ \ E a | A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS, By Bat 
| PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Louch » ‘ 
- . » _ | PLO 5. By Epuunp ares LL. 
IX j h I THE TEMPLE OF DEATH. By Epmuxp Mr: CHELL. 
Ss 6 iilings Each. TUWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By Lpuunp Mrrcue ty. 
THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. Ly Bexreaa Mrrrorp. 


A DAUGHTER | \; ENGLAND. | RMODERN DICK WHITAINGTON. By Janes Pox, 





v | NDON’S HEART. By G. 8. Sus. 
\ dew Sane CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Saran Tsreen, 
q ane “A Woman-Derelici,”” &e. JOAN, THE CURATE. By Firorexce Wanven. 
\ (Just published. | SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Bynox Wevonx. 
THE GREEN 7\WABANS. HIS MASTERPIECE. by EmILe Zoua. Edited with an Intro- 


‘Ley. J. MACLAREN COBBAN, | = se aa - Viz SETELLY. Crown Svo, cloth, Js. 6d. Also, uniform, at 
“Td Crowns Resign,” e. | THE JOY OF LIFE 


\ on em GERMINAL: MASTER AND MAN. ND OTHER STORIE 
Tt . a \ j E K A MER STOP Ss. 
ISSIOKN ‘OF MARGARET. ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION, 
THE MISSION 0 , THE FORTUNE OF THE RUUGONS. 
; By ADELARS SERGEANT, THE CONQUEST OF PLADSANS, 
eer ent ul,” &e Scena THE 
eae aliaiaiaasi shoe THE FAT AND THE THIN. 
\ : EE ae MONEY. | LOURDES. 
Spectator.—“ Seldom, ifiever, have we read a book that icft us with such HIS EXCELLENCY. | RUME. 
ee lings towards ourselves and our THE DREAM. PARIS 


THE DOWNFALL. FRUITFULNESS. 
DOCTOR PASCAL. wo 


HOUSES OF IGNORANCE. : , — 
By FREDER IC CARREL, THE CLOISTER A AND THE HE ARTH. By CHARLES READ! A 








Lome type, “< illustrated by 16 Photogr: 





Auth: | Provress of Paulive Ke ogy rations by Ma . 0. Hewrrpixn. Small 4to, el th 
: lye vilt nnd gilt top, 10s, Od. net. 
WOMAN—THE | SPHIILY. (THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
By nampa NUME, BUCHANS™- 2 vols. crown eyo, buckram, with Portrait in each 
Author of ‘ ‘I iB b.”? te } volume, Le=. 


‘ys | THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, A New 


3 oO i "Olt iece, ‘ svo, cloth, Js, 6 
AS CASAR’S WIiFE. Edition, with Froutisp Crowit Sv th od. 
By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. WALFORD'S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KING- 
- . a i DOM (1902). Contai * Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
\ tion, &c., of more t! an Bt 0 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs 
| Apparent or L res uinpive, the Otlices they hold or have held, their Town 


THROUGH THE MISTS. — # Country Addresses, Clubs, de. Royal dvo, cloth aor ae 


By ROBERT JAMES ee HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON 
Aut H ac. [s y | CHARITIES (1901-2). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, 
Objects, lucome, Official &e. Edited, with a Preface, by JoHn Lank 
| Cr Sve i, Is. 6d, 
London: JOHN LONG. 6 Chandos Street, Strand. London : CHATTO & WINDU®, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C, 
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The Volume dealing with 


SHOOTING 


Has just been added to the HADDON HALL LIBRARY, 
Edited by the MARQUESS of GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


SHOOTING. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With Illustrations by H. L. Ricnarpson and J. 
Large crown 5vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net, 
Other Volumes in the HADDON HALL LIPRARY :—Sir Edward Grey’s 
FLY-FISHING, Dean Hole’s OUR GARDENS, Mr. G. A. B. Dewar’s 
HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS, Mr. J. Otho Paget’s HUNTING, Dr. Nisbet's 
ay FORESTS, ‘The Hon. R. H. Lyttelton’s CRICKET AND GOLF, and 

. Edintmd Selous’s BIRD-WATCHING. 7s. 6d. net ee 


SIT. 











MR. COURTNEY’ S GREAT WORK ON PARLIAMENT. 


TdE WORKING CONSiITUTION 
OF THE UNITED KINGOOM. 


By the Right Hon. LEONARD H. COURTNEY. 


With Photogravure Proutispiece, large demy 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 


themselves much with public affairs.’ —SPECTATOR, 





DENT’S NEW AUTHORISED ILLUSTRATED 


THACKERAY. 


Tilustrated by C. E. BROCK. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
PENDENNIS (3 vols.) | VANITY FAIR (3 vols.) 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. uet per vol. 

They are always produced 
These volumes are in 


“ Messrs. Dent’s reprints need no commendation. 
in the best style, with a minute attention to detail 
every way delightful.”—British Weehiy. 








NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO JOSEPHINE. 


For the first time Collected and Translated, with Notes, by Henry 
FotsaMBE Hatt, F.R.Hist.S. With Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. net. 





“4 work something between a book to be read and a hook of 
refi rence, full of accurate information, full of good sense, which will | 
speck ly find its w vy into the libraries of most mer who vecupy | 


BOOKS TO BE NOTED.|GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 





FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. By Mavrice Marreruinck. 


Translated by ALFRED SuTRo. 352 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


| WOMEN IN LOVE: Eight Studies in Sentiment. 


ALFkED Sutro. Crown 8vo, Designed Cover, 6s. 


By 
| [February 14th. 
| EARLY HISTORY OF VENICE. 
to the Conquest of Cons mtentineyte in 1204, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
Contents.—1. The Origins.—2. The Beginnings of Empire.—3. The Crusades, 
—4. Venetian Empire in the Levant. 


From the Foundation 
y F. C. Hopasos, M.A. 
With 2 P bias crown 8vo, cloth, 


| HELWAN AND THE EGYPTIAN DESERT. A Guide 
to the famous Health Resort. By Dr. W. Pace May. With 3 Maps and 
32 Full-page Ilustrations. Also Articles on the Archeology and Flora of 
the District. By Professors Sarce and ScHwernrurtu. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
limp, 3s. [Now ready. 
Full information is given as to the Baths, Climate, Hotel Accommodation, 
Railway Fares, and Time Tables. 
LANCET.—“ An excellent little book, and much above the ordinary type of 
health resort guide......Contains much reliable information in reference to the 
climatic winter conditions in E sypt generally.’ 


THE ‘‘GOOD MAN” OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. A Monograph on its Didactic Literature. By Cuaries 
Wuittvck. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. Now ready 


ACADEMY,.— 


to it. 


‘No student of the eighteenth century ought to be a etrang ger 





| 
| 








$ leaves from the heart and | 
"Se tsman, 


“Asa ‘human document,’ and particularly : 
brain of Napoleon, they are of permanent interest. 


HAZLITT'S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited by 


Warren and A. Grover. With Introduction by W. E. Hentey: 
re 1s., limited to 500 Sets, 7s. Gd. net per vel. VOL. I ready; VOL. IL. 
immediately. 

‘At last......the best of 
accur rately elite d. 
rood’s Maga 





n. 


7 








all monuments—a con 
and prefaced by 


ett 


> edition, handsomely 
an = ywent and well-deserved 
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THE BIBLE AS A CLASSIC. 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


Per volume: in cloth, is. net; in limp leather, is. 6d. net. 





} re 


‘SEA FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. 


|EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. From 


the 
Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. By the Rev. E. Rocers, M.A. 
In 20 Instructions with Set Questions, a n Analyses, and Chronological 
Tables. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net [Nearly ready. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED: 


Difficult Pa Crown Svo, paper, 6d. net. 


an Explanation of the 


“Next week. 


ssages. 


BIOGRAPHIES. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. Recollections of Places, 


People, and Conversations, chiefly from Letters and Journals. 


Vols I. to III. (1834-1870). Illustrated with 18 Photogravure Portraits, 
44 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author, crown 8vo, cloths 


Vols. [V. to VI. (1870-1900). Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Portraits 
and 247 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 


THE STORY OF TWO NOBLE LIVES. Charlotte, 


Countess Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. Illustrated with 32 Engraved Plates from 
Lady Waterford’s Drawings, and 32 Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author, 


|THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM. Memoirs and Letters 


of the Eleven Ch ildre 1of John and Catherine Gurney of Earlham (1775- 
" e Story of their Religions Life under many different forms. 
th 33 Photogravure Pilates, and 19 Woodeuts, 2 vols. crown 
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THE YOUNG ENGLAND LIBRARY. 


SERIES OF WHOLESOME BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Edited by G. A. B. DEWAR, B.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 6s. per Volume. 


THE OPEN- ‘AIR BOY. By Rev. G. M. A. Hewett, M.A., 
of Wit in hess ter, ‘ ith 9 Illustrations by Morris baie i ry 


Will t 





TIMES.—* it more breezy book we have seldom 


au. 


» P ae = 

(For full particulars see Prospectus.) By J. Kyox 

: ) , vGutToy, M.A. With 32 Full-page Dlustrations, and 7 Plans of Battles. 
The Spectator **As pleasant to the sis nd toucl t Ss iv La aT ? —s l pase I rations, me AD yew pr 








sound pieces of work from the book-1 lover’s puint of vie it | 
productions in the * Tempie Series } 
| 
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TW U7 QQ KF rq T 
NI 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Seer ote 

i fe war news calls for no great amount of comment. 

There have been a fair number of captures throughout | 


the field, and several laagers have been seized and broken up by 
Lord Methuen. On the other hand, one or two patrols 
have been overpowered. On the whole, however, there has 
been nothing to depress or annoy the public mind during the 
week, and Lord Kitchener has been steadily weaving his 
network of blockhouses round the Boers. We have never 
been able to feel sure that the time and energy spent on the 
blockhouses would not have been better spent on securing real 
mobility, but the die has been cast in favour of the block- 
houses, and therefore it is now useless to argue the question. 
At any rate, Lord Kitchener is working his plan ee 
extraordinary patience and energy, and we fully a rdmit that if 
adhered to 2 be, itis sure to do its work in 
the end. 
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the British Government to agree to any such proposal. No 
communication was made after ing war had actually ans 


but before the war proposals were made “which seemed to 
the British Government open ye objection having the 
appearance of putting pressure on the Government of the 
United States, and offering an opinion as to their aitit ae 
and with these overtures they declined to associate them- 
selves. This fact bas, of course, been unoflicially known for 
some time, but the official announcement has caused a great 
deal of comment in the American Press, and also a wholesale 
= of semi-oflicial denials in all the European capitals. 
1ese denials, however, have found little credit in America. 
The German Cenials are perhaps the most amusing, as they 
can be so eusily brought to the test. If Germany was so 
friendly to America throughout the struggle, how are we to 
account for the action of the German Fieet Manila Bay 
Why should not some American Senator friendly to Germany 
call for the publication of the full Report of all the transac- 
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tions between the German, American, and British naval 
forces in the Philippines during 1898. Such publication would 
set the whole question of Germany’s attitude finally at rest. 





That the Americans should feel gratified is not, of course, 
to be wondered at, but in truth there was never any doubt or 
difficulty about the matter. It would have been utterly 
impossible for our Government—even if they had been dis- 
inclined to be helpful, which, as a matter of fact, they were 
not—to take up any other position. As we said at the 
time, if America had actually been faced in arms by 
a Huropean coalition, England would have been at her 
| side in twenty-four hours. The notion of Englishmen calmly 
looking on while foreign fleets were attacking New York 
Boston, and Baltimore is simply unthinkable. No British 
Government that tolerated such 2 thing could have lasted a 
day. In reality the matter is a very simple one, and 
needs no emphasising, nor do we doubt, however little the 
American people may think so at present—and we fuily 
acknowledge that they are not by any means as conscious as 
we are of tlie racial solidarity—that were we attacked by a 
Huropean coalition they would at once rally to the ery of 
“Hands off.” We must, however, while dealing with the 
matter, note one curious example of misunderstanding 
reported from America. It has been stated that the 
announcement in Parliament was timed to damage Prince 
Henry of Prussia’s visit to America. That is an entire 
delusion. The visit causes no feeling of jealousy or uneasi- 
ness here. Most Englishmen are, indeed, unaware that it is 
to take place, and those who do know the fact are anything 
but annoyed. The German sailor-grandson of the Queen, as 





far as he is known kere, is distinctly popular. 
Pekin, according to the interesting telegraphic despatct 
in Wednesday's Times, is very much herself again,—the city 


seeming more crowded and busy than before the upheaval. 
In many respects the Times correspondent considers the oat- 
look most encouraging,—the attitude of the populace i 
respectful and friendly, the Viceroy, Yuan Shib-Kai, is 
acting with dec _— and energy, and the Chinese Govern. 
ment, by inflicting exemplary punishment on the murderers 
f native converts and missionaries, have “ given heart and 
confidence to every Christian in the province.” With regard 
to the restoration of Tientsin and the railway from Pekin to 
the Chinese, the correspondent declares that all impartial 
opinion supports the Chinese demand, which he anticipates 
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will be conceded. As regards the metropolitan officials. 
whom he pronounces above the average, he strongly depre. 


cates the disposition to attack Yung-lu, the most powerful of 
all, as a “ Boxer” leader. 
betrothed to the Emper ov’s brother, 
suspect in the past, is strongly supported by the friendly 
Viceroys. The tone of ch is quite unexpectedly 
optimistic, though the writer deplores the continuance of the 
| old method of sending men of no infiuence or standing to 
represent China abroad. Finally, he r s that China will 
be so inadequately represented at the Coronation, the Envoy 
being a son of Prince Ching, a Duke of the fourth degree, 
without personal distinction and quite unk In a 
word, though the officials are civil, the attitude of the Court 
remains contemptuously indifferent. 


Yung-lu, whose daughter has been 
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There was a great field-day on foreign affairs in the Frenc 
Chamber on Tuesday. M. Deleassé i ina ap and ir saieiiiie 


2 work undertaken by the 
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that had been adopted; while her unflinching action towards 
Turkey bad consolidated her place “in the sunshine” ‘of the 
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Near East,—z place that, peel an industrial point of view, was 
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equalled by that of no other Power. In Newfoundland they 


desired solely the exercise of incontestable rights, and would 
always put in claims whenever those rights were menaced; 
while they had no ground for believing that they might 
have to defend French interests against attacks which might 
result from international agreements in regard to the New 
Hebrides or Siam. In Africa, by a series of treaties which 
had given them enormous territories, they had been able to 
delimit their possessions and constitute “ the vastest and most 
compact Empire in the African Continent.” M. Delcassé 
then dwelt on the “friendly and confiding relations” estab- 
lished of late between France and Italy, their excellent 
understanding with the United States, and the “loyal and 
trusting exercise” of their alliance with Russia, “which had 
shown to the least perspicacious that it existed on a footing 
which made it indispensable to the equilibrium of the world.” 


The Isthmian Canai Commission has reported to Congress 
in favour of the Panama route, and there now seems little 
doubt that the United States will purchase the Panama Com- 
pany’s concession, work done, and plant for £10,000,000, and 
will then proceed to finish M. de Lesseps’s great undertaking. 
Possibly it will cost them another £100,000,000; but when 
finished there will be a waterway without locks between the two 
seas. It will be necessary to remove a mountain and turn a 
tropical torrent, but American engineers are the most 
resourceful in the world, and will think nothing of such feats. 
We wonder whether they will rely for labour on the West 
Indian negroes, as did the Company, or whether they will 
attempt to employ Italians. 





The debate on the Address was continued during the 
week, and on Monday Mr. Cawley moved the “composite” 
amendment intended to bring together the Pro-Boers, the 
official Liberals, and the Imperialist Liberals in the con- 
demnation of the Government. It was to the effect that the 
House, while prepared to support the carrying on of the 
war, was of opinion that the action of the Ministry had not 
conduced to an early termination of the war and the 
establishment of peace. Monday's debate was noticeable for 
the wise, vigorous, and statesmanlike speech of the Colonial 
Secretary. It is doubtful if a speech abler and more 
adequate to the occasion has ever been made in Parliament, 
and quite certain that its equal has not been made during the 
course of the war. 





Mr. Chamberlain in dealing with the question of peace 
pointed out that if and when the Boers made overtures to us, 
as Lord Rosebery suggested, it would be necessary to ask 
whether those who had made the overtures were responsible 
persons. It was useless to negotiate with any one who had 
not power over the combztants in the field. The information 
of the Government showed that Mr. Kriiger and his entourage 
in Holland had lost the confidence of their fellow-citizens in 
South Africa, “and that they no longer possessed any 
authority to speak for them.” It was even doubtful if the 
perambulating Governments of Mr. Steyn and Mr. Schalk 
Burger had any authority. Again, it could not be said that 
any one of the generals in the field could commit the others. 
Mr. Reitz, too, had said, ‘‘ Tf we, the leaders, surrendered, the 
rank-and-file would refuse to follow.” At the same time, the 
Government would not stand upon a punctilio, provided 
they could find solid ground for negotiation. To say 
that a demand for unconditional surrender was a policy of 
extermination was absurd. Lord Durham in Canada and the 
Americans in their Civil War had demanded unconditional 
surrender, but they had not exterminated. As to the question 
of treating the rebels, no one had been shot for treason, but 
only for murder and other military offences. Contrast the 
policy of the Americans, who confiscated the property of 
rebels wholesale, and who for many years withheld represen- 
tative government, and when it was regranted gave the vote 
to the former slaves of the rebels. We had adopted no policy 
of general confiscation, and did not propose to adopt it. 





Mr. Chamberlain went on to deal with the pessimistic 
prophecies as to the permanent alienation ofthe Boers. Yetwe 
had at present two thousand ex-burghers of the Transvaal 
fighting for us, and it was found in Ceylon that as many as 
eight hundred of the prisoners would have been willing to 


TT 
take service under our flag. The Boers had made a goog 
fight, and there would be no humiliation in laying down 
theirurms to so greatly superior a force. It was a delusion 
to suppose that the Boers were anxious to “save their face” 
by making a surrender on something which could be called 
terms.’ Mr. Schalk Burger himself said in a letter: “We 
will fight as long as we can, and then we will surrender un. 
conditionally.” The Government were not moved by any 
vindictive feeling, and would not be deaf to any reasonable 
overtures of peace from any responsible authority, but they 
could not take any action at the present time which would 
-show weakness or vacillation, They could not, for example, 
withdraw the Exile Proclamation. Mr. Schalk Burger had 
said: “If we are not exiled we shall be able of our own 
strength, and with the loving aid of friends in Europe, 
to form committees to advance once more our nation, orr 
religion, our education, and to restore our oppressed national 
spirit.” As to amnesty, said Mr. Chamberlain, it would he 
wise to offer the largest possible amnesty which can be 
offered with justice to those who have suffered, in view of 
our future security, and in view of the general policy of 
nations in such circumstances. There would be punishment 
only for those who have committed crimes, and disfranchise- 
ment for those who had shown themselves unworthy of the 
vote. “These are our views as to the settlement that ough 
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to be made, and as to the spirit in which we shall approach 
it.” That is all excellent, and itis clear from the speech— 
as we ourselves have never doubted—that Mr. Chamberlain 


| approaches the question of settlement in a spirit at once wise, 


reasonable, and humane, 


The debate was continued on Tuesday by Sir William 
Harcourt, who took great pains to prove, by copious and 
eulogistic quotations irom Lord Rosebery’s Chesterfield 
speech, that the Imperialist Liberals ought to vote for 
the amendment. He did not, however, convince that 
section of the party, and when the division was called 
they abstained. Mr. Asquith, who was to have spoken, 
was, we regret to note, indisposed, and tiierelore the 
abstention of Lord Rosebery’s followers was a silent one. 
But while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman failed to catch 
the Roseberyites for the amendment, he was unable to 
include the extreme Pro-Boers. Mr. Lloyd-George, who may 
be regarded as their leader, in a speech of great vigour 
declined absolutely to vote for the Motion, and tore it and his 
leader into shreds with a gusto which greatly amused the 
House. Sir Henry Campbeli-Bannerman had becn captured 
and treated by his captors as the Boers treated their 
prisoners, “he had been stripped of all his principles and left 
on the veld to find his way back as well as he could. He 
hoped it would be a lesson to his right hon. friend.” Mr, 
Balfour, who followed Mr. Lloyd-George, naturally did not 
miss the debuting opportunity given to him. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman closed the debate in a 
speech which added little to the discussion, and when 
the division was taken only 125 Members followed him 
into the lobby. The amendment was negatived by a 
majority of 210 (335 to 123). Thus the amendment, 
which was intended to reconcile the two extreme wings of 
the Liberal party, alienated them both, and instead of 
healing only emphasised the split in the party. That party 
is indeed unfortunate; each new turn of the wheel seems to 
plunge it into fresh difficulties. Lord Rosebery has not 
succeeded in doing himseif or his friends very much good, 
but he has sueceeded in hopelessly damaging Sir Henry 


| Campbell-Bannerman’s position. 


On Wednesday a very interesting debute took place in 
regard to Persia and Russian and German influence in the 
Persian Gulf, raised by Mr. Walton, who was very anxious 
that we should stand up to Russia and maintain the integrity 
and independence of the Persian Empire. [We seem doomed 
to be always defending the integrity and independence of 


‘some decaying Hmpire against Russia. It used to be 


Turkey, then it was China, and now it is Persia.) We 
cannot deal at length with the debate, but we note with 
pleasure the very sensible line taken by Mr. Henry Norman, 
and must mention that he in eifect elicited from the Under- 
Secretary of State that the “secret Treaty” made by us 
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with Germany gives Germany access to the Persian Gulf. 
If this is so, could anything be more utterly fatuous than 
our policy in that region? We incur the enmity of a Great 
Power, not a trade rival, in order to keep her out of the 
Gulf, and at the same time let in a most serious trade rival. 
And then we talk of conducting our Hmpire on business 
principles. 





Sir Edward Grey intervened in the debate with a 
really excellent speech, in which he strongly advised 
our coming to an understanding with Russia in regard 
to Asian questions. Our only regret is that he did not go a 
step further. He should have pointed out, as we have tried 
to do in another column, that it is no use talking about 
an understanding with Russia unless we are prepared 
to admit MRussia’s aspirations in regard to a warm- 
water port in the Gulf. If the understanding is to 
mean that Russia is to give up her most cherished 
aspirations, then, of course, no such understanding can 
ever take place. Lord Cranborne’s speech was, we are sorry 
to note, a mere repetition of the Foreign Office parrot-cry 
that we must maintain the status quo. With the substitution 
of “ Persia”’ for “ Turkey” or “China” it was the old stereo- 
typed answer, which has never in reality meant anything but 
“drift.” Weshall, that is, talk big about withstanding Russia, 
but as soon as she means business we shall give way, and 
thus ultimately produce the same result as would be produced 
by an understanding with Russia, except that in one case we 
should obtain the goodwill of Russia, and in the other her 
triumphant enmity. 

On Thursday night the House of Commons was busy with 
an Irish debate raised by Mr. Redmond in a speech fuil of 
rhetorical fire and fury, but otherwise of little importance. 
It was, in fact, the conventional Nationalist attack on the 
Government for maintaining law and order in Ireland. 
Colonel Saunderson capped this by declaring that the 
Government had, oa the contrary, been far too weak in the 
administration of the law. Mr. Wyndham in his reply made 
out, in our opinion, a perfectly good case for the action of the 
Government. Voluntary purchase, he also declared, held the 
field. At the close of the Chief Secretary’s speech the debate 
stood adjourned. It is clear that the Nationalists mean to 
do their best to give us an Irish Session. If the Government 
and the Unionists of all kinds are wise, they will argue with 
the Nationalists as little as possible, and while pursuing a 
policy at once firm and conciliatory on the spot, meet Trish 
rhetoric at Westminster with amusement and indifference. 
After all, if the Unionists keep their temper nothing can come 
of Mr. Redmond’s heroics. 





On Saturday last Dr. Krause was convicted of an attempt to 
incite to murder Mr. Douglas Forster, and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. The prisoner, who had been First 
Public Prosecutor under Mr. Kriiger’s Government, came 
into notice at the time of Lord Noberis’s entry into Johannes- 
burg, when he took a leading part in handing over the town 
to the British. Coming to Europe on a written parole in 
July, 1900, he made London his headquarters in Apvril, 1901, 
and in several letters addressed to Cornelius Broeksma—who 
was subsequently executed at Johannesburg under martial 
law for high treason—Dr. Krause intimated that Mr. Douglas 
Forster should be “ got out of the way,” “shot dead in some 
lawful way, or otherwise put out of the way” by “ovr people.” 
Dr. Krause was originally aceused of high treason with a view 
to his being extradited to South Africa, but this charge was 
dropped and he was charged at the Central Criminal Court 
with incitement to murder. As, however, it could not be 
proved that his letters, which bad been seized by the British 
authorities in Johannesburg, had reached or influenced 
Broeksma, the ultimate charge was that of the misdemeanour 
at common Jaw of attempting to incite to murder. The 
defence, conducted with singular ability by Mr. Rufus Isaacs, 
was that the letters merely suggested that Myr. Forster 
should be tried by a Boer Court-Martial. The jury were 
unable to place this construction upon them, and the Lord 
Chief Justice, who tried the case with the most scrupulous 
impartiality—Dr. Krause himself after his conviction ad- 
mitted that he had been fairly tried—declared that they could 
pave found no other verdict. 





It is impossible to review this case without expressing sur- 
prise and indignation at the carelessness shown by the 
supporters of the Boers in the Press and out of it in reposing 
political confidence in Dr. Krause, who ever since his coming 
to Europe had been in close communication with and in the pay 
of the Boer authorities. A man may feel it his duty to side 
against his country, but surely when he does so he should 
exercise the most scrupulous care in the choice of his in- 
formants and the selection of those enemies and ex-enemies 
on whom he relies for evidence against the cause of his 
own nation. This salutary caution has again and again been 
disregarded with a recklessness little short of criminality. 
Instead of showing care and discrimination in such matters, 
the Pro-Boer really seems to regard the fact that a man has 
fought, or intrigued, or written, or acted against the Mother. 
land as a kind of passport to belief and confidence. The 
result is that, as in the case of Dr. Krause, a plotter of privaie 
murder is accepted with open arms by those who condemn all 
war as wicked and unjust. In truth, the Pro-Boers too often 
seem intoxicated with the heady wine of self-righteousness. 





An important Blue-book on the working of the refugee 
camps was published on Friday week. In it the coupde grdce to 
the charge of “methods of barbarism” is administered in the 
remarkable despatch from Lord Kitchener dated December 6th, 
1901, showing that, as the result of repeated complaints from 
surrendered burghers who remained on their farms, he had 
appealed to General Botha last March in their interview at 
Middelburg to spare the families and farms of surrendered 
burghers, in which case Lord Kitchener undertook to leave 
undisturbed the farms and families of those on commando, 
provided they did not actively assist their relatives. Botha 
replied: “Iam entitled by law to force every man to join, 
and if they do not do so, to confiscate their property and 
leave their families on the veld.” Lord Kitchener then asked 
him what course he could pursue to protect the surrendered 
burghers and their families, and Botha then said: “The only 
thing you can do is to send them out of the country, as if I 
catch them they must suffer.” From the foregoing, as Lord 
Kitchener contends, it is perfectly clear that the responsibility 
for the alleged harsh treatment complained of by Mr. Schalk 
Burger in his letter of November, 1901, rests rather with the 
Boer generals than with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces. We may add that in Mr. Schalk Burger’s 
long list of complaints not a syllable is said of any insult or 
outrage to Boer women by British soldiers,—and for the very 
excellent reason that such outrages have had no existence 
€xcept in the prurient imaginations of the Continental Pro- 
Boers. 


We note with sincere regret the death of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere at the age of eighty-eight. The son of the Sir Aubrey 
de Vere whose “ Mary Tudor” won the admiration of Glad- 
stone, Matthew Arnold, and other distinguished critics, he 
was the intimate friend in his youth of the great mathema- 
tician, Sir William Rowan Hamilton, and of Wordsworth, 
and throughout his long life endeared himself to all whom he 
encountered by the charm of his conversation, the beauty of 
his character, the gracious courtesy of his manners. Though 
his poetry was debarred by a certain austere purity from 
appealing to a wide circle of readers, it was marked by un- 
failing nobility of aim, dignity of treatment, and distinction 
of style. Indeed, it may be said of him that he never har- 
boured an ungentle thought or penned a harsh line. 





The Daily Express of Thursday publishes a forecast of 
intended military reforms which seem almost too good to be 
true. If the Daily Express is to he credited with official inspira- 
tion, the War Office is going to do a great many of the things 
which we have persistently advocated in these columns for the 
past two years. For example, the men are to be given “a 
shilling a day all found and well found,”’—ze., a clear 
shilling a day and no stoppages of any kind. The conditions 
of service are to be made so elastic that, as we have advocated 
for the Militia, a man will be able to live at home and go to 
the barracks for his training just as he goes to work at the 
factory. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
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New Consols (27) were on Friday 94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE TRUE BASIS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


Ws: trust that the moral of recent events in regard to 
Y Germany has not been lost either on our statesmen 
or on the covntry as a whole. The well-defined tone of 
German public opinion, and the fact that the German 
Foreign Minister, though an able and adroit states- 
man, felt obliged to adopt the kind of language used 
by him in the Reichstag—and this though his Imperial 
master is most anxious not to offend England and 
English feeling—are sure signs that it would be most 
unwise for us to base a permanent policy on any agree- 
ent or understanding with Germany. The Emperor 
and his leading statesmen may be friendly enough, and 
may nominally have the power to make binding agree- 
ments with England, but the force of circumstances will 
in the end be too much for them, and their agreements 
will not stand. That is what we desire that the British 
people should realise. It is no good for them to 
pretend that things as regards Germany are as they 
would like them to be. They must face the facts 
as they are. We are not a sensitive people, and, 
rightly enough, are very little moved by foreign insult, and 
have no objection to working with people who have 
covered us with abuse, holding such abuse to be mere 
froth. But in the case of Germany it is not mere froth. 
The abuse is based on realities, and marks a deep and 
instinctive feeling and not a passing phase. The 
Germans hate and abuse us because they are serious rivals, 
—becatise they want what we have got, and mean to have 
it if possible. But it is the nature of nations when in 
rivalry to express that rivalry in terms of hatred and 
moral indignation. The Germans when they abuse us 
are, in fact, lashing themselves into the proper frame 
of mind for challenging our command of the sea and 
our Imperial and commercial hegemony. We cannot 
make a permanent understanding with them because, 
as they themselves say, they want our place in the 
sun, That is the long and short of the matter. The 
trurman Emperor, parily from personal reasons of 
a friendly character and partly because he sees that 
Germany must not be in a hurry, and our statesmen, 
because they hold the belief that any views, however 
essentially antagonistic, can be compromised—English- 
men are constitutionally prone to believe that oil and 
water will mix if only the process is conducted with 
sufficient care and good feeling—have tried for the last 
two years to pretend that we and Germany are natural 
aljies instead of natural rivals, but unless we are greatly 
mistaken our statesmen, at any rate, are beginning to 
realise that the attempt is a failure. 

That being so, it surely should be their concern to 
reconsider our foreign policy as a whole, and to ask 
whether we cannot find a better basis for it than that of 
an agreement with Germany. We do not, of course, 
desire that they should assume a policy of hostility 
towards Germany. There 1s no sort of need for that. We 
merely wish that our rulers should cut Great Britain adrift 
from the German enianglement, and should adopt towards 
the Great Powers which stand opposed to Germany a more 
reasonable and sympa hetic attitude than that which has 
obtained of recent years. There can be little doubt that our 
movement away from Germany would haveanexcellent effect 
on our relations with the rest of Europe. It is worth notice 
thet the friction with Germany caused by the German 
avitatiun over Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, and Count von 
Biilow’s unfriendly, though doubtless, from his own point 
ef view, necessary, yielding to that agitation, had at once 
the effect of improving our relations with France. As we 
diverged from Germany the tone of French public opinion 
at once improved, and we cannot doubt that if we formally 
abandoned all idea of a working agreement with Germany 
we should at once find France most ready to welcome a 
good understanding with this country. Now that the 
Egyy tian question has settled itself by the efflux of time, 
Frauce is not in serious rivalry with us. She is not 
siruggling for the command of the sea commercially and 
politically, and does not dream of a world-policy to be 
curried out at the expense of the British Empire. But 
it is bot merely France that would be favourably affected 
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by our moving away from Germany. If we choose to act 
with reasonable prescience we caa, by separating ourselves 
from Germany, come toa settlement with Russia which 
may give us a position in Europe and in the world at 
large such as we have not had since the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars. If we were to come—as we hold that 
we could come—to an understanding with Russia, we 
should be absolutely free to watch the developments of the 
German world-policy, and whenever that policy trenched 
upon our legitimate rights and interests—we have no 
desire to keep Germany from any position of wealth and 
power that is gained in a fair field and without favour, 
and not achieved by hostile action—we should be in a 
position to hold our own with crushing effect. 

But we cannot come to a real understanding with 
Russia unless we are content to meet her reasonable 
aspirations. In the past British statesmen have often 
talked about an understanding with Russia, but unfortu- 
nately they have always as the first condition of an 
understanding demanded the abandonment of tho 
very thing which Russia most desired. When Russia 
wanted to go to Constantinople we told Russia 
that we should be delighted to come to an under- 
standing with her, but only if she promised never 
to violate the integrity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire. When Russia’s attention was turned fron 
Turkey to China, and her eyes were directed towards the 
Pacific, and when the linking of her great Empire by 
the Siberian Railway became the special desire of the 
Czar and his people, we told her that we could only be 
friends with her if she would render those aspiration 
impossible by promising never to interfere with 
any portion of China. Now that Russia gas no 
longer any fear of us in the Near East, and has 
virtually got what she wants in Manchuria in 
spite of us, and is turning her eyes to the Persian 
Gulf, where she most naturally, and indeed inevitably, 
desires an open-water outlet, we tell her that we shall be 
delighted to come to an understanding with her if only 
she will promise never to touch Southern Persia. Such 
proceedings are absolutely futile. If we are to come to 
an understanding with Russia, we must allow her frankly 
and freely to have access to the Persian Gulf, and what is 
more, accept all the consequences of that access. The 
Novoe Vremya, most significantly unmuzzled by the 
Censor, tells us plainly in an article telegraphed to London 
by Reuter last Sunday that it is only by allowing Russia 
a free hand in Southern Persia that we can come to an 
understanding. Writing on the recent article on an 
understanding with Russia in the National Review—an 
article which has excited more interest and had more 
effect in the diplomatic world than any magazine article of 
recent times—the Novoe Vremya declares that “the crucial 
point of the question is rather in Persia, as Southern Persia 
and the shores of the Persian Gulf are of vital import- 
ance to Russia, on account of her aspiration to obtain an 
opening into the Indian Ovean on the flank of the inter- 
national highway, which is the Suez Canal. The acqui- 
sition of that outlet would have for Russia such vast 
importance that she cannot be able to make any concession 
in the Persian question, and it is only on the ground of 
an agreement regarding that question that it would be 
possible to establish an understanding between herself 
and England.” That is, we believe, the absolute truth. If 
we want to have an understanding with Russia we 
must give up the notion of excluding her from 
the Persian Gulf. What, then, we have got to consider is 
this,—Is the presence of Russia in the Persian Gulf so 
dangerous to us that we cannot allow it, even though we 
should gain thereby an understanding with Russia 
which would set us free throughout the rest of the 
world? Remember for a moment that this is what 
we should gain. We should at once be free from anv 
need of conciliating Germany, and from paying the very 
heavy blackmail which that astute Power constantly 
demands,—witness Samoa and China; and possibly, when 
the war is over, certain African concessions. Again, an 
understanding with Russia brings in its train an under- 
standing with France. France could not separate herself 
from Russia even if she wanted to, and certainly she 
would not want to do so when by not separating herself, 
but by sharing in the understanding, she would produca 
the diplomatic isolation of Germany. If we come to an 
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understanding with Russia, Germany becomes, in fact, 
incapable of any movement injurious tous. The Triple 
Alliance is already tottering. If we moved away from 
Germany towards Russia, we should certainly draw 
Italy in our train, for we, acting as the honest broker 
with France, could give Italy a great deal more than 
she gets from the Triple Alliance. ven Austria 
might not greatly care to carry on the alliance with 
Germany, but might prefer to insure herself by a separate 
agreement with Russia on lines such as those which 
already exist as to the future of the Balkans. Diplo- 
matically, an agreement with Russia wou'd give us the 
complete mastery of the situation in our rivalry with 
Germany. Alsace and Lorraine make it impossible that 
Germany could go behind our back and make terms with 
France. Commercially, the undersianding should also 
bear fruit. Russia cannot, of course, relax her tarilf 
very much, as she wants the revenue. But in Russia an 
inclination of the State is all-powerful, and if the Russian 
Government made it known that tho help of English 
capital and English direction would be welcome in 
the development of Siberia—the America of the new 
century—this country would have as great a share in 
bringing Russia’s great estate in Asia into cultivation as 
it had in developing the West of America. 

But can it be said that it is worth while to forego 
advantages of the kind we have named in order 
to keep Russia out of the Persian Gulf? Must 
we, in order to achieve that result, still be the 
diplomatic drudge of the German Emperor all over the 
world, and while we do his hard service bear the kicks 
and insults of the German people? After all, what can 
the Russians do in the Persian Gulf when they get there 
except carry on a trade, which we are, we hope, not such 
petty hucksters as to envy them. They will threaten 
india? Surely not. In the first place, the Russians do not 
want India, and if they did the difficulties of the land 
route remain as great as ever, while if it is a question of 
the sea, we can always insure against that danger by 
additions to the Fleet,—additions much less serious 
than will be demanded of us if we foster and encourage 
Germany and her naval aspirations. Unquestionably, in 
our opinion, our foreign policy should be based, not on an 
understanding with Germany, but with Russia. In either 
case a certain price has to be paid for the understanding, 
but no one who is not blinded by anti-Russian prejudice 
can doubt that the German Government exacts by far the 
greater prive. And further, in the c2zse of Germany the 
essential hostility of the German people is so great that it 
is practically certain that, however honourable and right 
ifs intentions, the German Government will not in fact 
be able to keep engagements favourable to England. In 
cne way or another German public opinion will in the 
end be sure to bring about the repudiation of all diplomatic 
contracts favourable to Ungland. 


THE 








LORD ROSEBERY'S POSITION. 

H OW does Lord Rosebery stand at the present moment? 

Has he improved his position since the Chester- 
field speech, or has it declined? We have no wish to say 
anvthing to prejudice Lord Rosebery, for we most sincerely 
desire that he should reconstruct the Liberal party on the 
lines of the Chesterfield speech ; but looking back across 
the six weeks that have elapsed since it was made, we are 
reluctantly obliged to come to the conclusion that he 
reached his zenith on that occasion, and that since then 
there has been a perceptible decline. We ventured directly 
after the Chesterfield speech to remind Lord Rosebery of 
the example of General Boulanger, and to point out to 
him that if he wished to avoid the fate of that meteoric 
General he must follow up his bia for power and leader- 
ship by instant and strenuous action. Unfortunately, no 
such action has taken place, and we greatly fear that 
Lord Rosebery, instead of moving forward, is treading a 
path which will lead him to a political fiasco. The 
analogy with General Boulanger is painfully close. After 
General Boulanger had reached his highest point, the 
world waited to see whether he would follow up his 
uccess by striking boldly at the French Government. But 
General Boulanger waited and did nothing, and the French 
Government, finding he was uot going to hit them, hit him. 
The result was that General Boulanger left Franco, and 
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from Belgium and Eagland issued manifestoes telling 
France in general, and his supporters in particular, that 
ho was always at their disposal, and that the moment he 
was summoned by a general consensus of his countrymen 
he would appear and put himself at their head. Needless 
to say, General Boulanger never received such a summons, 
and the cause he represented—in this case very much for 
the good of France and the world—gradually “ petered 
out.” As we have said, we fear—for here there is real 
cause of regret—that something very like this is gradu- 
ally happening in the case of Lord Rosebery. Lord 
Rosebery made his speech, and there was a general sense 
that a big man had done a big thing, and the world looked 
for immediate consequences. For the first few days after 
the speech no one in the Liberal party dared to show any 
serious opposition. Hardly a nose protruded even from 
the most pronounced Pro-Boer burrows. Every one had 
“gone to cover” in the expectation that a strong man had 
arisen to ruie the Liberal party, and that there would be 
no future in that party for those who did not come into 
line with Lord Rosebery. But aftera short time it became 
evident that the specch was not to be followed up, 
and that the opponents of Lord Rosebery were not m 
danger of getting any further knocks. Then happened 


what happened in the case of General Boulanger, 
aud what will always happen as long as human 


nature is human nature. Vhe men who saw that 
Lord Rosebery was not going to hit them at once 
determined to hit him. Immediately the opponents of 
Lord Rosebery began to work, and very soon gave signs 
of activity. At the public meeting addressed by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in London handbills viru- 
lently attacking Lord Rosebery were distributed, and 
there were evident signs that a concerted anti-Rosebervite 
movement was on foot. That movement has grown, and 
no one who looks impartially at the situation can doubt 
that at the present moment Lord Rosebery’s position as a 
leader is not anything like as strong as it was. Recent 
events in the Commons show this with great clearness. 
The Liberal party during the past week has gone through 
something like a crisis in the House of Commons, but 
Lord Rosebery has had no active share in the matter. No 
doubt Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has suffered also, 
but there has been no corresponding gain to Lord 
Rosebery. But such inactivity in a leader, or would-be 
leader, is impossible. A leader must lead, must make 
his leadership active and vital in every portion of the 
body of men whom he desires to lead. The man who 
says “Here am I ready to lead you, and as soon as 
you have got all things ready, and can assure me that 
everything is nicely prepared and in perfect order, anl 
that no opposition or disturbance is to be feared, I will 
come down and lead you,” will never lead anything. The 
political leader cannot thrive who waits for such conditions 
to be fulfilled. He must descend into the fray and bear not 
only a hand, but a chief hand, in clearing out his opponents 
and making his leadership respected. The true leader never 
says “Go on” but always ‘“Comeon.” He is in front dealing 
the shrewdest blows of all, not pacing up and down outside 
the mélée waiting to be called on. A witty and trenchant 
critic of the present Government at the bezinning of its 
career—if we remember rightly, it was a writer in the 
Westininster Gazette—described its condition as that of 
“coma tempered by fits.” Whether that was a true 
description we will not now discuss, but most certainly no’ 
one who aspires to be leader can adopt a policy of coma 
tempered by fits—even if they are fits—of brilliant activity. 
He must show activity, alertness, leadership, in season and 
out of season. A leader can never be off the stage or in 
retreat. To say “Iam quite ready to lead you when you 
tell me you are ready to be led” is, as all Pretenders— 
Pretenders are necessarily would-be leaders—have found, 
an utterly hopeless position. Mr. Gladstone would never 
have re-led the Liberal party if he had simply intimated: 
that-he was willing to lead. Instead he descended inte 
the arena, and led. He was already leader when he was 
formally welcomed back into the seat he had vacated. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that we are not quite fair 
in expecting such activity as we have described from 
Lord Rosebery. It will be said that his position is a very 
diificult one, that he is not in the House of Commons, 
that he is not in very robust health, that he is a may 
too sensitive to push himself actively, and, finally, that he 
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is not ambitious for himself, and only wants to lead the 
Liberal party if they are really anxious to be led by him. 
Again, it will be urged that we are in too great a hurry, 
and that if we only give Lord Rosebery time we shall see 
him, pe iar ‘by his new Patroclus, Lord Heneage, 
come down into the press of battle and bear all before 
him. We can only say that we sincerely hope that we 
may. prove wrong, that Lord Rosebery may falsify our 
fears, and that movements of which we know nothing are 
already at work in silence, and will very soon make him 
the acknowledged leader of a united Liberal party. 
Meantime, we can but have the courage of our opinions 
and declare once again our beiief that unless Lord 
Rosebery takes immediate action, and without waiting 
for invitations and pressings, voluntarily pice of his own 
will assumes the position of leadership, his chance will 
be gone for ever. We should be loth to say, and do 
not say, that the chance has already gone. We believe 
that the opportunity still remains, but it must be seized 
speedily. Ii Lord Rosebery immediately after the Chester- 
field speech had asked his friends to convene a meeting of the 
Liberal party, and, in effect, invited them to proclaim him 
leader, we believe he would haveatonce carried all beforehim. 
If he did that now he would probably only carry a section 
of the party with him, but even that would be better than 
nothing. His section would have in it the best men in 
~ party, and if led with vigour and assiduity it would, 

e believe, soon gather to it the rest of the Liberal party. 
iL party led by Lord Rosebery and supported by men like 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Sir Henry Fowler, 
taking the line they take on the war and yet opposing 
the Government, would not suffer from that unpopularity 
which Mr. Lloyd-George rightly notes as the difficulty of 
the existing Opposition. Unpopularity of the kind that 
attaches to the Pro-Boers must wither any party. Buta 
party led by Lord Rosebery would be popular, and a party 
which is popular is living and will grow, and must soon 
attract to itself all the vigorous elements in the nation which 
for one reason or another are opposed to the Government, 
and now have no rallying centre. Lord Rosebery need not 
trouble as to the numbers of his followers at the beginning. 
Let him “ give them blood” in the way of effective 2 and yet 
patriotic opposition, 2nd he may be sure that in the end, 
whatever Mr. Lloyd-George may say, he will lead a united 
Liberal party. T the Pro-Boer section could not, of course, 
2ome in till the war is over, but directly it is over even 
that section will enlist under the banner that gives them 
the prospect of victory. 





THE KING’S FIRST YEAR. 
pyr perhaps, and not effusively proclaimed, but 
4 very deep and genuine, is the feeling of satisfaction 
with which, in this week of anniversary celebrations, the 
British race has reviewed the first twelve months of King 
Edward’s reign. It was a tremendous as well as a mag- 
nificent heritage on which the King entered, in the 
shadow. of a great family and national grief, on 
January 22nd, 1901, with pos sibilities correspondingly vast 
of beneficent and maleficent occupation on the part of the 
inkeritor. By this, of course, we do not mean to convey that 
the Sovereign of that Royal Republic, the British Empire, 
holds within his hands such powers of producing, rapidly, 
colossal results for good or evil, especially evil, as are 
attached to the headship of the German and Russian 
Empires, or even to the Presidency of the United States. 
By obstinate adherence with the full force of his authority 
to a single false initiative, any one of those potentates 
could almost at any moment plunge, not only his own 
country, but the whole world into calamities which could 
not be repaired for generations. It is not so with the 
British Monarchy. Our system of “checks and balances” 
makes it practically impossible that the immediate and 
revocable determination of world-wide issues should rest 
with any individual, however masterful; and if any excep- 
jon should be made to this observation, it would not 
relate to any conceivable occupant of the throne. None 
the less, however, is it true that the powers for good 
or evil wielded by our King or regnant Queen are of 
very great, indeed immeasurable, proportions, if only 
time be given for their full exercise. The difference 
Letween success and failure in kingship with us, that is to 
sav, is not so much a difference in the quality of a limited 





number of decisions in matters of first-class moment, asin 
the steady arrival at sound, or unsound, judgments on a 
great variety of matters, many of which in themselves are 
of distinctly less than first- class moment, and the pursuit 
of the course so marked out with or without the requisite 
tact, temper, sympathy, and dignity. It is, in other words, 
a cumulative power which our ‘Sovereigns wield, and their 
people have to judge them by a broad view of the set 
und direction of their occupancy of the throne, helped in 
their judgment, of course, by anything in the way of 
“test cases ” that may present itself. That being so, the 
British race, we say, have felt that they had very good 
reasons for satisfaction in the celebration of the first 
anniversary of King Edward’s accession. 


The retrospect of twelve months, and those twelve 
anxious and somewhat critical months, does afford a 
fair opportunity of judging whether the set, the direc- 
tion, of the new reign is a right one, and, happily, 
of answering that question in the affirmative. ‘This 
could be said even if there had not been, as there has 
been, a feature in the year’s history to which we will 
presently refer, and which may justly be regarded as a 
“test case”? in its bearing on the Kine’s view of his 
position and its duties. ‘he year has been one of con- 
tinued and practically unremitting trial and anxiety in the 
Imperial sphere. That being so,no Englishman can have 
lived through it without feeling that in every possible way 
the King has linked himself with the care, the sorrow, and 
the resolve of his people, nay, more, that he has always 
had in view the thought of giving Berg tgaoma and so 
lightening burdens, cheer! that was in his power. There 
has always been the touch of aaa and heartfelt 
admiration for duty nobly done, and sufferings and 
sacrifices bravely borne, in ‘his bearing and his w ords on 
the occasion of the distribution of war honours. ‘There has 
been nothing formal or artificial in his assurances to those 
who were going to the front of confidence in their high 
purpose, and their capacity to fulfil it. At all these 
moving ceremonies the King has stood out clearly not 
only as the constitutional head of the military forces 
of the nation, but as the conscious embodiment of the 
nation’s gratitude towards all the men who, of whatever 
service and from whatever part of the Empire, had 
risked, or were about to risk, their lives for its unity 
and security. For the worthy fullilment of that high 
mission no slight thanks are due to King Edward. Nor, 
as we look back on a year which brought sudden and 
tragic loss to the American people, can we for a moment 
forget the admirable expression which was given by the King 
to the profound sympathy of the British race with that great 
kindred nation, who had sorrowed with us inourown bereave- 
ment. Those excellent messages of Royal sympathy & sprang 
preeanity from deep human feeling on the Sovereign’s 
part, but they undoubtedly served to promote an object 
of inestimable public value which he never loses an 
opportunity of advancing,—the more intimate friendship 
of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon stock. What is 
unseen of character and work is inevitably, and in the maim 
rightly, inferred from what is seen, and from such 
incidents as those to which we have referred in Wing 
Edward’s public conduct during the first twelve months 
of his reign the nation would have been more than 
justified in drawing very favourable conclusions as to his 
discharge of those manifold and arduous functions of a 
constitutional Monarch which are necessarily outside 
public ken. But there has been something much more 
conspicuons, providing the “test case” of which we 
have spoken,—the sacrifice of private fecling made 
so quietly by the King at the very outset of his 
reign in adhering to the plan originated, or certainly 
sanctioned with a whole heart, by Queen Victoria, of 
sending his only surviving son and his wife to the other 
side of the world to open the first Parliament of the 
Australian Commonwealth. Nor did the King only 
decide, and that within the first few days after his great 
loss, to adhere to the plan thus consecrated, but, as he 
announced in the Speech opening the Imperial Parliament 
a year ago, he resolved to give it a great enlargement. 
Not only was the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall to Australia not to be abandoned, though it involved 
their verv early departure, but it was to be extended 
also to New Zealand and the Dominion of Canada, 
and. as we all know. South Africa also was soon in- 
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cluded within its scope. It was pretty generally 
recognised at the time that the announcement gave 
evidence of the possession by the new King, not only of 
excellent judgment, but of that touch of imagination which 
is so infinitely vitalising to the work of Sovereigns and 
statesmen, combined with the readiness, peculiarly laudable 
in one so strongly possessed by family affections, to forego 
personal solace and support, even when most needed, for 
the sake of a great national service. How great the 
service thus rendered was we probably may not know in 
fullfor manyayear. But we know already that the journey 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales ran like a line of light 
through the Imperial annals of a gloomy and anxious 
year; and that they discharged the splendid mission 
entrusted to them with a combinaticn of wisdom, tact, and 
enthusiasm which commanded universal admiration, and 
drew on to even higher heights the flood-tide of Colonial 
loyalty. Surely it may be said that the ruler to whose 
keenness of insight into Imperial needs, and self-sacrifice 
at a moment of grief and difficulty, is due the persistence 
and the development of a scheme which has been so 
unbounded an Imperial success, has given no slight 
evidence of his qualifications for the sovereignty of the 
British Empire. 

Of course, it is in every one’s heart, and most of all, we 
may be sure, in that of the King himself, that he is 
building — steadily and faithfully, as we believe —on 
foundations laid for him and for us by his beloved prede- 
cessor. It was Queen Victoria whose signal wisdom, breadth 
of sympathies, and exalted standards of public and private 
duty, maintainel without flagging through nearly sixty- 
five years of sovereignty, established the reconciliation of 
Democracy with Empire. Ia her example her Royal 
successor, and all those who were her, and are his, sub- 
jects, will ever find abundant guidance and inspiration in 
the most difficult times. It is much that the British race 
can feel, a year from her lamented death, that the right 


which began when she went to her rest. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

{ELDOM has a Bill, or rather a subject on which a Bill 
bt) is to be founded, received such sudden promotion as 
that-which is shortly, we hope, to regulate the employment 
of school children. On Monday morning all it had to look 
to were the doubtful chances of the ballot ; on Monday 
afternoon it had been taken over by the Government. It 
is true that Mr. Ritchie only tells us that a Bill is in 
preparation, and that he hopes to introduce it this Session. 
But there are cases in which an announcement like this is 
all that is wanted. A Bill of this kind is not likely to 
encounter serious opposition. Here and there perhaps a voice 
willbe raised against it in the Commons, and Lord Wemyss’s 
opposition may possibly be counted on in the Lords. 
But these abstract assertions of the right of parents to do 
what they will with their children have lost much of their 
force under the stress of recent legislation. For the last 
thirty years we have disregarded the right of parents to keep 
their children at home when they cught to be at school, 
and it is not a very violent extension of the same principle 
to enact that parents shall not send these same children to 
vork when they ought to be in bed. Putting it on the 
lowest ground, a Jaw making this provision is the natural 
sequel of the Edueation Acts. It has been assumed as a 
basis of our educational legislation that the State has an 
immediate interest in seeing that every child is properly 
instructed in the rudiments of learning. Tor that end 
School Boards are constituted, bu:idings erected, masters and 
mistresses trained and paid. Between the ages of five and 
fourteen we keep children at school under a careful and 
costly system of examination and inspection. We employ 
officers to see that the parents do not consult their pockets 
or their convenience by keeping a child at home or 
sending him out to work during school hours. All 
his is done on the theory that an  uninstructed 
hill will grow up to be an uninstructed man or woman, 
and that an uninstructed man or woman is a loss, 
if not a positive injury, to the community. These ideas 
have become commonplaces. They are never questioned, 
except now and again by some unusually reactionary 
Magistrate. But if it is the interest of the community 
that a child should be sent to school, is it not equally the 
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interest of the community that he should come to school 
in a state in which he is physically capable of taking in 
what he is taught at school? That is a position which 
can hardly be contested. There may be reasons against 
interfering with the liberty of parents in matters educa- 
tional, but there can be none against interfering, if we inter- 
fere at all, im a way and to an extent which shall ensure 
our reaping the benefit of our interference. The degree in 
which a child can assimilate the instruction he gets at 
school depends on the condition in which he arrives there. 
If he comes tired out already he assimilates little or 
nothing, and so might just as well be away,—better, in 
fact, because if he were away he would not oceupy space 
and receive attention which the community has to pay for. 


That children do come to school utterly unfit to learn 
what the teachers try to teach them has been placed 
beyond doubt by the evidence taken by the Employment 
of School Children Committee. We will take, how- 
ever, as more accessible, a couple of representa- 
tive cases described in the Daily News cf Monday. 
One of these is a “lather boy,’—a boy who pre- 
pares the chins of a barber’s customers for the subse- 
quent operations of the barber himself. He is eleven 
years old, and only in the Third Standard. This is not 
wonderful when we learn that on five evenings in the 
week he comes to the shop at 4 o'clock and stops till 
10, and on Saturdays, when there is no school, he comes 
at 8 in the morning and stops till after midnight. 
The other boy is twelve, and is in the Fifth Standard. 
He is an errand boy at a chemist’s, and his working hours 
are from 7 a.m. to 8.30, from 12.45 p.m. to 1.45, and from 
the time when school is over until 11 p.m. On Saturdays 
he starts at 7 a.m., and works either in the shop or on 
errands till midnight. What chance has a boy whose 
hours out of school are disposed of in this fashion of 
profiting by what he is supposed to learn at school? To 


: : ; : ce allow this kind of slave-driving to go on is to pull down 
road is being travelled in that new chapter of our history | 8 - S L 


with one hand what we build up with the other. Of 
what use is it to spend money on the education of boys 
in whose lives five hours or so of school are a mere 
interlude in a working day of fifteen or sixteen hours ? 
When the brain is notin a fit state to receive instruction 
any money spent on vainly trying to give it is money 
wasted. Thus a law to regulate the employment of 
school children is a natural and necessary complement of 
alaw to enforce attendance at school. 


It would argue contentment with a very inadequate 
presentation of the case if we stopped here. The employ- 
ment of school children ought, no doubt, to be regulated on 
the ground that without such regulation we do not get a 
proper return for the cost of their schooling. But it 
ought equally to be regulated for the reasons which have 
long ago led us to regulate the hours worked by young 
people in factories. The law does not allow a boy to work 
more than a fixed number of hours in a miil, though he 
has left school, and has no longer any money spent on 
him by the State. But, as we have seen, he may work in 
a barber’s shop or run errands for a chemist, even while 
the State is paying for his schooling, for as many hours as 
his parents may choose or his employer insist. Ifa boy may 
not work in a factory except fora strictly prescribed number 
of hours, why may he work in a shop for any larger 
number? Whatever be the reason which justifies the 
Factory Acts justifies such legislation as is needed to 
extend the principle of those Acts to the cases we are now 
considering. These children are at the merey of their 
parents. ‘They have to go where they are bidden, and to 
do whatever their employer orders. Up to a point that is 
a natural and salutary state of things. There is some 
vork which may be done perfectly weli by children beforo 
they start for school or after they have come back from it, 
and it is better that children should be employed in work 
of this kind than that they should be in the streets for the 
whole of their time out of school. But to work before 
school andafter school,and to prolong the afternoon employ- 
ment until the public-houses are shut and the last customer 
served, and be punctual at school all the same, is putting an 
intolerable burden on achild’s back. Indeed, he has ceased 
to be a child im his parents’ eyes, and become simply a 
machine for bringing in money,—money, doubtless, that 
is often sorely needed; that we do not for a moment 
question. But this is an argument which has long ceased 
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to be recognised in English legislation. It is the plea con- 
stantly put forward to justify a child’s absence from school. 
If he were at home he could earn a shilling or two, and so 
help to fill thefamilyexchequer. Parliament has deliberately 
refused to listen to representations of this kind. It has 
constituted itself the protector, up to a certain point, of 
the child’s welfare against the parents’ needs. ‘To use a 
child solely for your own purposes, without any regard 
for his own advantage, is to treat him as a slave. He 
cannot set himself free, he cannot give his parents notice, 
he must do whatever they make him do. If Parliament 
is ever justified in extending its protection to a class which 
cannot help itself, it is justified in such a case as this. 

The Daily News correspondent in narrating his con- 
versation with the “lather boy” mentions one circum- 
stance which may seem to some people to invalidate this 
conelusion. The two shillings the boy gets from the barber 
pays half the rent of the room in which he lives with his 
father and mother; and as his father is a docker and 
often out of work, to forbid him to work might entail 
the eviction of the family. This is the argument which 
has stood in the way of pretty nearly every real improve- 
ment in the condition of the poor. No large reform can 
possibly be accomplished except at the cost of individual 
suffering. Every bad system has those who wouid lose by 
its death, and many of these losers may be innocent victims. 
The housing question would be very much nearer a 
solution if the laws relating to sanitation and _ over- 
crowding were strictly enforced. Why are they not 
enforeed? Why are people allowed to go on living 
too close together? Why are houses unfit for human 
habitation allowed to remain inhabited? Because to 
carry out the law, to insist on the proper provision of 
cubic space, to demolish houses which have long forfeited 
every title to be left standing, would cause inconvenience 
and suffering to their present inmates. So in the case of 
the “lather boy.” His education is being rendered value- 
less, his chance of growing up strong and healthy is 
growing daily smaller, and nothing but an Act of Parlia- 
ment can save him and thousands of others in the Like 
case. And then some kind-hearted philanthropist inter- 
poses with: “Ah! but think of the two shillings a week 
that pays half the family rent. Would you turn these 
poor people into the street?” Yes, we would, just as 
we would turn into the street the occupants of all the 
houses that ought long since to have been condemned, 
and would have been condemned save for the unwil- 
lingness of the authorities to cause suffering. It is 
only by carrying a law into execution that we come 
to realise the concomitant laws that it necessitates. If 
there be a class that can only keep a roof over its head by 
making slaves of its children, that is a class the existence 
of which demands the best attention that Ministers and 
legislators can give to it. How to deal with it may bea 
problem of continuous and exceptional difficulty. But 2 
1s a problem that will have to be faced some day, and m 
the meantime we do not mend matters by allowing other 
generations to grow up under the conditions, physical and 
mental, which have made their parents what they are. To 
do this is not consideration, but cowardice. 





AN AUTOMATIC REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 
UR readers know our views as to the immediate need 
for remedying the gross electoral injustice at present 
suffered by England, and for remedying it by an Automatic 
Redistribution Bill. The meeting of Parliament, and the 
general expectation that the Government will make a clear 
statement of policy in regard to the matter, render it oppor- 
tne to set forth the details of the scheme for an Automatic 
Redistribution Bill, which we proposed in outline six months 
ago, and in which our aim was—as Professor Dicey puts 
it—to “ achieve a result which has been reached in France 
und some other countries, and create an arrangement 
under which representation might shift every ten years, as 
it were automatically, with the fluctuations of population.” 
The decennial Census is the ebvious basis of any such 
scheme, and we think that every one who will take the 
trouble to follow us will admit thut the difficulties, senti- 
mental! or practical, of such a scheme are very much smaller 
than the first view of the subject might suggest. 
Tu the first place, we assume that population must always 
be the criterion of representation. 1t is Utopian to hope 











that we shall ever attain a state in wlich that will be 
mathematically true, but something near enough for all 
practical purposes is within our reach at. this moment, 
‘The enactment of the following principles would suffice, ag 
we think, to produce a simple and satisfactory Automatic 

Redistribution Bill :— 

(1) “As soon as each Census has been taken, the total popula. 
tion of the country shall be divided by the existing numher 
of Members of the House of Commons, to cetermine tine 
average uumber of inhabitants represeated by one Member.” 


In this operation it would probably be necessary to except 
the nine University Members, who stand on a quite dificrent 
footing from their colleagues, so that their inclusion would 
complicate the result ; and this recognition of their ex- 
ceptional status, which we shall assume, leaves it possible 
for their number to be increased or diminished as may 
seem desirable. The total population of the United 

Cingdom at the last Census was 41,454,621. Dividing that 
by 661—the number of Members now sitting for popular 
constituencies—we find that at the present moment there 
should be one Member for every 62,715 inhabitants. But 
it is clearly impossible to divide the country into districts 
of 62,715 people,—and if we did so they would not remain 
equal for a single day. We must allow a considerable 
margin for fluctuations, and we have already suggested 
that substantial justice would be done if we fixed the 
inferior limit of a constituency at 50,000 souls. For some 
decades to come that limit would serve well enough ; but 
if it were desired to obtain a principle which would work 
automatically to the crack of doom, it might be thus 
expressed :—~ 

(2) “The inferior limit of any Parliamentary constituency 
shall be SO per cent. of the number of inhabitants shown 
at the last Census, according to Clause (1), to be re- 
presented by each Member.” 

n the present case, this limit would work out to 50,172. 
It makes no difference whether we use that number in 
our calculation or take, for convenience, the round number 
of 50,000. The Bill would then go on to say :— 

(3) “Any constituency which, in the year following each 
Census, is found to have fallen below this limit, shall be 
thrown into the neighbouring coustituency, as hereafter 
defined.” 

But constituencies do not merely decrease: many more 
increase, since the population of this country is steadily 
increas:ng. Provision must, therefore, be made for the 
additional representation of the growing populations. The 
obvious way to ensure this is to add a provision that any 
constituency which has increased till its population is 
double the fixed limit of population should thereupon be 
divided. But it is clear that, in many cases, one constituency 
may have sunk a little below the limit, while its immediate 
geographical neighbour has risen above it. Such transfers 
of population are very common, and have actually taken 
place in about a score of cases in England alone. It 
would involve needless labour and disturbance to insist on 
uniting each pair of constituencies so situated and then 
redividing them. Every practical purpose would be 
served by the following clause :-— 

(4) “Any constituency which, in the year following each 
Census, is fuund to have a population of twice the limit 
fixed in Clause (2) shall be dividedint: tw> constituencies: 
but if such a constituency would be tormed by tbe union 
of two neighbouring constituencies under Clause (38), 
then the two existing constituencies sball remain un- 
changed, so long as the excess of population in the one 
continues to balance the defect in the otber.” 

Any possible injustice which was done by an exaggerated 
case of such a transfer of population would be more than 
compensated by the freedom from disturbance which this 
clause would ensure. It only remains to lay down simple 
and adequate rules tor the automatic working of this 
principle, so as to avoid any suspicion of gerrymandering, 
and to simplify the task of the Revising Commission which 
would go to work after each Census. As we have already 
suggested, the following principles seem to be natural and 
sufficient -— 

(5) “ Any constituency which is found to have fallen below the 
limit fixed by Clause (2) shall be united to the neighbour- 
ing constituency with which it has the longest conterminous 
boundary; but ‘neighbouring constituency ’ shall be defined 
to mean a constituency in the same county, or city, or 
borough; and in no case shajl county boundaries be broken 
into, or constituencies belonging to two counties be inter- 
mingled.” 
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TL: is to say, towns, like Bedford or Carlisle, which 
lose their Member will be included in the county division 
in which they are situated, but the Exchange division of 

Liverpool will be added to the division of that city which 

has the longest conterminous border. Lastly, it would 

be desirable to remove any possibility of undue favour 
being shown to the “ predominant partner” by adding the 
following clause :— : 

(6) “If the application of this principle at any time leaves 
Wales, Sevtland, or Ireland with a smaller proportion of 
Mewbers than each country is entitled to by the compari- 
son of its total popu'ation with that of England, the 
necessary number «f Members shell be added by the 
preservation of threatened constituencies in order of 
magnitude, beginring with the largest.” 


We have taken the trouble to apply such a Bill to the 
existing constituencies as defined by the Census of 1901, 
and we find that it would provide a very equitable redis- 
tribution of seats without great disturbance and without 
any possibility of gerrymandering. Our readers will, no 
doubt, be interested in following us rapidly through the 
details of such a redistribution, which, we may say at once, 
would give as near an approach to the ideal distribution 
of Members as we are likely to see on this side of the 
Greek Kalends :— 


Taking England first, we find that the effect of the application 
of our principle is a net gain of 5 seats: 6 seats are lost to the 
boroughs, and 11 gained by the counties into which these 
boroughs are merged. The following list includes the 26 English 
boroughs which, having less than 50,0U0 inhabitants, would lese 
their separate Parliamentary existence :—Bedford, Boston, Bury 
St, Edwunds, Cambridge, Canterbury, Carlisle, Durh»m, 
Gloucester, Gran‘ ham, Hereford, Kidderminster, King’s Lynn, 
Liverpool (Exchange division), Oxford, Penryn and Falmouth, 
Pet-rborough, Kochest2r, Salisbury, Scarborough, Shrewsbury, 
Stafford, Taunton, Warwick, Whitehaven, Winchester, and 
Windsor. In addition, 8 two-Member constituencies, being 
under the limit of 100,000, lose a Member each,—viz, Bath, 
Devonport, Halifax, Ipswich, City of London, Northampton, 

tockport, and York, On the other hand, certain boroughs have 
so increased as to entitle them to aditional representation, 
especially in the M-tropolitan area, where there would be a net 
gain of 12 Members :—Battersva, Clapham, Deptford, Fulham, 
Hackney (S.), Hammersmith, Lewisham, Wandsworth (2), West 
Ham (3), Woolwich Other boroughs would be entitled to re- 
division and extra representation, as follows :—Wirkenhead, 
Brighton, Croydon, Gateshead, Hinley, Leeds (N.}, Leeds (W ), 
Leicester, Middlesbrough, Newcast'e-on-Tyne (2), Oliham, Ports- 
mouth, Suuderland (2). England would thus lose 34 borough 
Members, aud gain 28, with a net loss of 6. 

It is when we app!y our principle to the counties that Fngland 
begins to profit. There are 11 county divisions, however, in 
which it involvesa loss of Members. ‘These are:—Cambridyeshire 
(Newwarket division), Dorsetshire (W.), Essex (Saffron Walden), 
Huntisgdonshire (S.), Lincolnshire (Louth), Norfolk «S.W.), 
Northamptonshire (S.), Rutlandshire, Somerset (E.), Westmore- 
land (N.), Yorkshire (Hold-ruess), On the other hand, we find a 


(Eddesbury), Essex (Walthamstow 2, Rumford 3), Kent (Duart- 
tird), Lancashire (Blackpool, Clitheroe, Prestwich, Bootle), 
Middlesex (Entield, Tottenham, Hornsey, Harrow 2, Ealing), 
Northumberland (Tyneside), Staffordshire (Handsworth), Surrey 
(Kingston), Yorkshire (Barnsley, Ozgoldscross). 
hke Chester, Darlington, and Worcester, and many county 
divisions are saved by the operation of Clause (4). 


We se, then, that the application of the proposed principle | 


would lead to the loss of 34 borough and LL county Members in 
England, and the gain of 23 borough and 22 connty Members, 
With a net gain to the “ predominant partner” of 5 Members. 

‘he case of Wales is much simpler. Six borovgh constitu- 
encies now exi-ting would lapse into their respective counties,— 
the Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, M. ntzomery, and 
Pembroke groups of boroughs. On the other hand, the Cardiff 
Roroug!s would be redivided into three constituencies. Radnor- 
shire would werge into Brecknockshire; while the East and South 
divisions of Glamorganshire would each be redivided into two 
constituencies. . 

This leaves Wales with a gain of 2 county and 2 borough 
Members, and a loss of 1 county and 6 borough Members, or a 
net loss of 3 Members. 

The applhicati-n of the Bill to Scotland is chiefly marked by the 
transfer of repre-entation from the swaller towns to the larger 
ones, and from the remote country to the dease population that 
clusters round Glisgow. Seven groups of beroughs—Duuwfvies, 
Elgin, Hawick, Inverness, Kirkcaldy, St. Andrews, and Wick— 
and one town—Perth—sink into ther respective counties, while 
Berwickshire has to be merged with Haddingtonshire and 
Caithness with Sutherland. On the other band, Dundes and 
Edinburgh each gain one Member, and Glasgow two, while 
Lana kshire gains no less than four, in the Govan, Partick, Nurth- 
East, and North-West divisions. 

‘bus we have in Scotland a loss of 8 borough and 2 county 
seats, balanved by a gain of 4 borough and 4 county seats, or a 
net loss of 2 Members, 

‘Lhe application of cur principle to Ireland alone remains to be 





Many boroughs, | 


| send to Westminster. 





examined. In the province of Leinster one borough disappears,— 
that of Kilkenny, whose 12,924 inhabitants at present exercise as 
much Parliamentary influence as the 179,832 of Wandsworth. 
Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s County, Longford, Louth, Meath, 
Queen’s County, Westmeath, and Wicklow each lose one of 
their two Members, and are reduced to single Member constitu- 
encies. Leinster, then, loses 1 borough and 9 county Members. 
In Munster a still cleaner sweep is made by «ur Automatic 
Redistribution Bill. Cork City loses one of its two Mem- 
bers, and Limerick and Waterford are both merged in 
the counties. North and North-East Cork, Mid and East 
Cork are united as two single-Member constituencies, while West, 
South, and South-East Cork are thrown together and redivided, 
so that the county returns four Mewbers in place of seven. 
Kerry County loses two Members by the union of the North and 
West and the South and East divisions. Limerick is saved by 
the inélusion of Limerick City. Tipperary is similarly reduced 
from f ur to two Members, and Waterford from two to one, with 
Waterford City thrown in. In ali Muoster loses 3 borough and 
8 county Members. In Ulster, Beif-st (E.) is entitled to one 
extra Member, but Newry Town and Londonderry ity disoppear 
from the list of Parli mentary boroughs. Antrim, Armagh, 
and Cavan lose one Member each, Donegal two, Fermanagh 
and Monaghan one each, and Tyrone two. The net result tor 
Ulster is a loss of 1 borough and 9 county M: mbers. In Con- 
naught, Galway Town disappears, while Galway, Leitrim, and 
Sligo Counties lose one Member each, with a resulting loss of 
1 borough and 3 county Members. 

For the whole of Ireland, then, we have a net loss of 6 borough 
and 29 county Members, or 35 in all. 

The following table summarises the results thus far obtained :— 

Borough Members. County Members. 


Loss. Gain. Loss. Gain 
England......... 3h... 28 4 Il 1... 22—Net gain... 5 
Wale ..siccccccec 6 .. 2 -ue FD wa. Baebes 
Scotland......... BS 1... & we 2 we 4—Net loss... .2 
Ireland ........ « FT we A wee 29 ce O-—-Netlogs... 36 

ROA ce ccivcxes GS ice CN ace Brae SS 
e+ YY ——.~ 
Net: losaiss.i.cc0s0 aie 15 





Weta TORS ve ccseccisucesasceacet GO 

It remains to analyse the results thus obtained, which 
we shall do very briefly. In the first place, it will be seen 
that the total number of Members is decreased from 670 
to 635. We will only remind the reader that there is no 
special sanctity in a number which has been changed 
twice within the last century, and that the House of 
Commons is confessedly congested at present. Let us see 
how far this change would affect the proportion of the 
representation of each country to its population. 
Excluding the University Members, we see that England 
would have 465 Members instead of 460, Wales 27 instead 
of 30, Scotland 68 instead of 70, and Ireland 66 instead 
of 101. Then, applying Clause (6), we see that the only 
country which has less than its fair share of Members, as 
compared with England, is Ireland. A simple calentla- 
tion shows that two additional Members will bring up the 


| Irish representation to the percentage (10°8 per cent.) 


gain in the following 22 county con-tituencies: — Cheshire | : 
| based on po ulation. 


Accordingly, Cork City and Cavan 
County would each regain the two Members that they now 
We may now draw up the following 
percentage table of the representation of each country, in 
which it will be understood that by “ idea!” representation 
we mean that which is exactly proportional to population :— 
REPRESENTATION, 


Present. Proposed. Ideal. 
England ...... 69 57 re 74% aaa T4°37, 
Wallets cacceccee 45% aaa 43% waa 417, 
Treland ......... 15°37, eee 10°8% aa 10'3%, 
Scotland 10°67, aes 10 ty dae lus 


We think that the remarkable avreement of the figures 
obtained by our scheme with the ideal percentages wiil 
strike every We have omitted various details 
which imight improve the scheme,—eg., if 
provision were made, for the sake of historical con- 
tinuity, that no county should ever be deprived of 
independent representation, as happens under this 
scheme to Rutland, Radnor, Caithness, and Berwick- 
shire. But without going further into detail at present, 
we think that we have said enough to show every 
thoughtful politician not only the desirability, but the 
extreme practical simplicity of attaining such a reform in 
our electoral system as shall always secure a reasonable 
agreement between population and representation in the 
United Kingdom. Remember that after our automatic 
scheme had been once put into operation the subsequent 
applications would cause far less disturbance. Even on 
the first application, only 96 constituencies disappear, of 
which 63 are replaced by new ones. 

If, then, Parliament were to enact the principles of an 


reader. 


still 
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automatic scheme of the kind we have suggested above— 
doubtless it could in its wisdom greatly improve on our 

raft—there would be no need for endless discussion of 
details. A Commission of three lawyers armed with the 
Census returns could apply the Act without the possibility 
of any gerrymandering in favour of either party. 








EUTHANASIA. 

T is reported in the telegrams from the Continent that a 
Deputy in the Saxon Parliament recently introduced a 
Bill permitting doctors to put patients whose recovery was 
hopeless to death at their own request. The Bill was, of 
course, snuifed out with some promptitude, for the Saxons 
are not faddists; but the incident is very significant of the 
twentieth century. Opinion for many years past has been 
softening or-rotting on the subject of suicide, and especially 
of that form of the offence, suicide to avoid incurable 
physical suffering, which, in our secret sympathy with it, we 
term euthanasia. The feeling of civilised mankind has 
always been moze or less divided on the subject, many 
Christians holding suicide to he only a form of murder, 
which it clearly is not, murder implying malignity; many 
more thinking that if the future life is certain the right of 
the soul to exchange its lodging is at all events main- 
tainable; and the majority holding that, while mani- 
festly an offence, the degree of the condemnation it 
deserves must depend almost) wholly upon the attendant 
circumstances. The Curtius who leaps into the gulf to save 
his country, or even his family, is rarely sincerely condemned, 
Even this last opinion, charitable as it is, is ceasing to embody 
itself in law, and we are not aware of any State upon the 
Continent in which attempt at suicide is now treated Ly 
Liagistrates as a crime. Even in England, where it was 
ouce regarded with abhorrence, and the corpse of the suicide 
refused burial in consecrated ground as something too 
Geeply tainted for the forgiveness even of Christ, the same 
relaxation of opinion is apparent, though it fis chiefly dis- 
played in the illogical way natural to our people when 
reluctant to condemn a theory in which, nevertheless, they have 
ceased to believe. Juries will not pronounce suicide in any 
ease justifiable homicide, but usually feign to believe that 
it is always the result of temporary insanity, and so, in fact, 
class it among the results of disease, and not among acts 
which must necessarily be either approved or condemned, 
The verdict of felo de sc—self-murder—is considered too 
harsh, and is reserved almost exclusively for the murderer 
who to avoid justice has executed sentence on himself, 
Suicide still discredits a family, but rather as presumptive 
‘vidence of a mental lesion which may be hereditary than for 
any other reason; while as regards euthanasia sentiment is 
even inore lenient or more weak. A feeling has sprung up 
that God cannot have intended the useless torture of any 
human being, and that accordingly to make death easy when 
it, would be exquisitely painful must, at least for the sufferer 
himself, be justifiable. Why, it is said, should he endure 
agenies which can have only one end, and can, so far as 
human eye can discern, be of no profit, material or spiritual ? 
They may even diminish, and no doubt occasionally do 
Giminish, his capacity of faith in the merey of God. The 
thesis is seldom miuintained in print, though Mrs. Oliphant, 
whe was a strong believer, openly defended it in “Carita” in 
eases of cancer; but it is believed by thousands who upon all 
other subjects agree with the teachers of Christianity, and 
argued over in almost every society intimate enough to touch 
such questions at all, the conclusion usnally being, “I hope I 

may never be tempted.” 
We believe the present leniency of opinion upon the whole 
ubject to be an error based upon a very natural recoil. The 
oid judgment wes too harsh. To confuse suicide with 
murder—alwayg excepting the suicide which is intended to 
facilitate murder by making retribution in this world im- 
possible—-is to confuse ail thinking about crime. The 
moving impulses, the condition of mind, the consequences 
to the offender are ull different. The murderer is usually 
actuated cither by malignity, or by greed, or by fear, or 
very frequently indeed, 1s was once before argued in these 
columna, by 2 strange kind of wounded pride, and desire 
to prove that, however despised, he is uot, us a source 











of terror, despicable. That, not jealousy, is the secret of 
half the murders of lovers by lovers of which the records 
of inquests are so full. The suicide cannot feel malignity 
towards himself. He can gain nothing tangible by his own 
death. Pride is not in him, and the fear is fear of a con- 
dition, not of a person other than himself whose removal 
would smooth his path. His one governing impulse is 
flight, instant flight, final escape from a situation which ke 
finds intolerable. It is not a cowardly flight from an 
euemy—the ancient world was, we fancy, more just 
about that than the modern one, which cries “Coward” 
after the suicide as the most convenient way of ex. 
pressing disapproval—so much as flight before the 
irresistible, before an earthquake or a tornado. The 
true reason why that flight is wicked is, we conceive, that 
its impulse is mutiny, revolt against the will of the Most 
High. ‘That will is painful, harsh, unbearable, therefore I 
will not yield to it, but will escape, finally and at once,’—that 
must be the governing thought of the sane suicide, and that 
thought is altogether evil. It does not matter that it is 
also irrational, for many irrational impulses are evil,— 
revenve, for example, is nine times out of ten irrational as 
wellas bad. Nothing can justify rebellion against God, and 
if the impulse of the deliberate suicide is not rebellion, what 
is it? And if suicide is morally: indefensible, what is the 
case for euthanasia, except that the motive of flight, intoler- 
ance of pain, and especially of incurable pain, is one common 
toall humanity, and in some so powerful that although it may 
not wreck reason, it overwhelms the resisting power, the love 
of life, without which the human race would lose its greatest 
source at once of energy and of safety? The ultimate key to 
labour is love of life, and on that much of the coherence of 
society depends. Why guard with a thousand expensive pre- 
cautions that which is valueless? As well place police to 
protect mushrooms. We can see no special argument for 
euthanasia, and regard the extreme tolerance with which the 
opinion for it is discussed as one of the many illogical results 
of the pity for pain which has become such a passion in our 
Western world, 


Of the further step in the argument which the Saxon 
Deputy is said to have urged—viz., the Jaw protecting the 
doctors if they arranged a euthanasia—we have no fear 
whatever. The world seldom makes mistakes when its self- 
protection is concerned, and to give such power to a whole 
profession would distinctly lessen its security. As a rule, 
with few exceptions, doctors are good people; but there are 
many of them, and some must be bad. ‘To give alla legal 
right to administer poison on demand without responsibility 
would be to arm every profligate heir with a most dangerous 
weapon. Who is to tell after death whether the patient 
has consented to his own departure, or whether the last 
ray of hope had really disappeared or not? It would be 
bad enough if such things were suspected, as they would 
be by the suspicious; but the suspicion might be justified 
once, and that once would destroy a confidence which does 
much to diminish in households the miserable impact of 
disease. Livery patient with wealth would ask himself if 
there could be any one with an interest in putting him 
away. Kings and great leaders of parties would have 
special reason for feav, and what the great apprehend the 
little soon believe to be a possibility, eéde the whole history 
of the Middle Ages, when all who were great expected 
assassination, and all who werejlittle if the great died incon- 
veniently howled out charges of poison. It is not well, for 
the sake of the class itself, to trust the power of life and death, 
to any class which must of necessity exercise it in secret. It 
may be said that the power is trusted now, and so it is, but 
with the usual guarantees, and this additional one, that the 
rule of the profession is to preserve life while they can. They 
have aright when suffering threatens life to risk life by the 
use of sedatives sufficient to prevent that threat, and no doubt 
oceasionally the sedatives constitute a danger of their own— 
it is so in many cases of bad burns—but they act under the 
restraint of professional opinion, of relatives, and of the law. 
To remove the Jast check would he to constitute doctors a 
separate caste with rights different from those of the rest of 
the community,—never a safe position. The immediate effect 
would be to create a new professional impression that their 
business was not so much to avert death as to secure pleasant 
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death, euthanasia, and the question at what point it should 
be secured would admit of widely different interpretations. 
The law is much better as it is, and would be even if the 
world were convinced that the incurable sufferer from an 
agonising disease had a right to demand his own execution. 
He has no such right; but if he had, or if the world were 
arranged, as it apparently hopes one day to be arranged, with 
3 single eye to its continuous comfort, it would still be wiser 
to maintain the rule that none, whatever their motives, may 
wilfully take life. They may risk it, gravely risk it, for good 
reason, a3 is done every day in some operations, but to allow 
it to be taken delib erately under full : 
profession is to give that profession, which needs every 
safeguard against callousness, a reason for callousness which, 
human nature being what it is, would soon begin to operate. 
The world, we feel sure, even if it ever accepts euthanasia as 
allowable, will prefer doctors whose respect for its life can 
be trusted, as now, under all cireumstances. 





KEW GARDENS IN JANUARY. 
there are not many 
Some few 


PFURLNG the first weeks of January 
pp visitors to the Royal Gardens at Kew. 
people, for the most part residents in the neighbourhood, 
may be met with taking their constitutional walks along the 
eravel paths; and on sunny afternoons a crowd of holiday 
children may generally be seen watching the quaint and 
gorgeously coloured birds which make their home near the 
ornamental water > front of the Palm House. But away 
13 and the greenhouses and the popular 
sed “= the Gardens one rarely comes across any one hut 
keepers and labourers. And yet at this time of year, for the 
lover “of landseape gardening, and even .for the lover of 
flowers alone, there is much to delight and much to be learnt. 
To many people, to artists in particular, trees with their bare 
stems and branches in winter-time are almost more beautiful 
than in their more showy spring and summer dress. If 
any one would he convinced of this let him walk at this time 
of year through the grove of beeches near the rhodo- 
dendron dell at Kew. They stand there tall and shapely, not 
gnarled and hollowed and fantastic like those at Burnham 
Beeches, smooth living pillars, in colour a dull grey which 
egests beaten silver or pewter, that most beautiful of the 
being often picked out with 
nd there among 


from the gravel patl 








this Siar colour 
of palest green. Here a 
smooth beech pillars we find in strangest contrast the 
(The bark 





these 
igged netted stems of the Spanish chestnut. 
of one great monster of this species near the lake has a 
veritable spiral of furrows reaching up to the lower branches.) 
Another beautiful colour effect in this part of the Gardens 
is given by the rich warm green of some pines and cedars 


thrown against the purple distance, with bright gleams at 
one or two points from the stems of young silver birches. 
And then if we walk toward the south-west, through the 
rhododendron dell, turning aside for a moment to look at the 
bamboos, the feathery grace of which is invaluable in winter, 
and serves as 2 welcome relief from the dull, heavy leaves of 
we come suddenly upon a view of the 


the rhododendrons, 
ti spluttering and strugeling 


grey river, on which a tug is 
icainst the tide with its burden of swaying black barges. 
To the right, across the water-meadows, is the flat facade of 
Sion House, which looks as if it had been cut out of ecard- 
hoard, crowned by the pointing lion brought from the old 
in Trafalgar Square. From this spot, after passing 
the grounds of Queen's Cottage, the best of sanctuaries for 
wild birds, now closed to the public (a restriction which we 
hope may be maintained for the next few months), we reach the 
lake, one of the chief beauties of the Gardens. Although | y no 
means large in extent,this lake is so well planted that it forms 
from every paint a very charming picture. Viewed from the 
western end the trees and shrubs on the banks and islands 
make a network of blue and brown and grey, with one 
patch of orange-stemmed willows to brighten the subdued 
tones, and across this background there floats a veil “of 


home 


thinnest lawn,” in colour quite indescribable, pale and 
delieate, woven of the buds of another willow well named 
“fragilis.” Further along the bank a group of alders is 


already tasseled with catkins, those of the Oriental species 
four to five inches long and light green in colour, being 


especially lovely. And at the eastern end of thelake, near the 


shelter of law by one | 








alders, is a foreground of the dark-yellow stems and the burst 
seed-vessels, in two shades of brown, of the Siberian iris, inter- 
mingled with the tall spikes and dead foliage of the plant 
which the botanists will no longer allow us to call the bul- 

rush. This harmony of brown and russet and rich yellow 
with the grey water, the purple islands, and broken reflections 
of a faint sunset sky is a scene such as Corot would have 
loved to paint. It is also worth while to look for some of the 
older specimen conifers at Kew. Of the spruces which have 
been planted in recent years few seem really to flourish, 
strangled as they are by the smoke and fog of the ever- 
growing city. The pines and cypresses thrive fairly well. But 
of the older trees which reached their prime in cleaner and 
happier days there are some noteworthy specimens. Besides 
the great ilex at the Victoria Gate there is a stone pine near 
the entrance to the Director's Office which is one of the most 
pictorial trees in the Gardens, and on a little mound by the 
side of the lake is a Pinus muricata from California, its 
branches springing from the ground froma hardly perceptibie 
stem, which looks like a dwarf Japanese tree, trained in some 
Brobdingnagian Japan, And near the curious structure 
called the Pagoda there are two or three Scotch pines with 
russet and silver stems and heads of dark unsymmetrical 
foliage grouped with a fine cedar of Lebanon. While most 
of these things can no doubt be seen in the great 
parks and pleasure grounds scattered over England, it would 
be hard to name any other public ae where, within an area 
of two hundred and fifty acres, so many varied effects of 
forest, lake, river, and wild garden can be found. 


elsewhere 


Of flowers in the open air there are some even now in 
bloom which will amply repay any trouble that may be taken 
in looking for them. In the little heath garden near King 
William’s Temple a bed of Mediterranean heath is bright 
with crowded flowers, and among the ferns under the trees 
near the ornamental water are the pure white blossoms of the 
In the rockery there are only a few early 
snowdrops, some rock-cress, a pretty yellow adonis just poking 
its flowers out of a sort of green fur collar, and a patch 
of sternbergia from Asia Minor, the clear yellow flowers of 
ight like a small and hardy narcissus 
shrubs still carry in theis 
bloom, though in sheltered 


Christmas rose. 






which look at first 
For the most part 
sleeping buds the secrets of their 
borders one comes upon the rich red of a daphne bolder than 
the rest. But the most beautiful thing in flower in the open 
air—for it » worst of days— 
is the group of Japanese witeh-hazel near the entrance to the 
Orchid Houses. It is a large shrub, or small tree, too seldom 
seen in gardens, each brauch of which is set with a fringe of 


Cc 


the flowering 


self alone well worth a visit ont 


ribbon-like yellow flowers with maroon centres hung in little 
bundles on quaint downward-curving stalks. Standing, as 
the group does, against a background of pines, one feels 
that in its grace, its delicate intricacy of spikes, and in the 
“placing” of the 

hazel is a true type und epitome of the art of Japan 


— ‘s without ov rerowding, this witch- 


So even in January there is a good deal to be seen in Kew 
Gardens, and it is pleasant to recognise that wherever one 
turns the keynote of i efliciency.” Under the 
wise rule of Sir Wilham Thiselton-Dyer Kew Gardens have 
become not only a centre of the high ast scientifi ic value for 
s, but also a source of true delight and 


And we 


] 
t 


he place is ‘* 


gardeners and hbotanis 
encouragement for all lovers of beaatifed things. 
) be grateful for it. 


ought to 





THE BATTLE OF THE COWLS. 


\ NTILATION being one of the aims of modern 
builders, and smoky chimneys a domestie nuisance», 
the tin tops known as cowls must have a place on most houses. 


But we were hardly prepared for the storm which has been 
raging mand these tops. 

The weather report comes in the form of a pamphlet on 
the “Kew Cowl Tests” (London: Hickson, Ward, and Co., 
Is.6d.), with a preface by Mr. Perry Fairfax Nursey, C.E., Past 
President of the Society of Engineers. It has a picture ont- 
side of Justice smiting a serpent, which serpent is about to 
eat 2 cherub, who is flying over a precipice. The allegory is 
a little overloaded, but the serpent apparently represents a 
badly constructed cowl allegorically figured, and the cherub 
the right sort of cowl. On the back of the book is another 


>. 
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picture, in which the serpent’s head is chopped off, which 
must be admitted to be a very good stroke, as Justice, who 
has made it, is blindfclded. This suggests that the serpent 
has been scotched, or rather killed, in the interval between 
the two covers; and though it is difficult for outsiders to 
judge, we rather think the blindfolded lady has “done the 
trick,” if we may use the term on a very serious subject. The 
story shows mt there is no subject or thing which an 
Englishman will not make an chject of his heart’s desire, 
and that in this pursuit he will rouse unnumbered lions in 
we path if his quest is not according to rule, or if when he 
thinks he has attained it it turns out to be in their view 
the wrong article after all. Others are perhaps almost as 
deeply interested; they also fecl strongly on the subject; and 
when, as a correspondent of the Building News says, a Sanitary 
Institute “cannot afford to become a laughing-stock anda 
gibe,” there is clearly something wrong. 


It appears that a Mr. Field, who was an earnest worker in 
the interests of sanitation, spent £2,000 in having different 
kinds of cowls tested at Kew twenty-five years ago. He was 
very fond v4 cowls, and wished to do everything that he could 
to perfect the species, so to He left £5,000 to the Sani- 
tary Institute itself, after devot ing the later years of his life 
to the great cowl question. Coi usequently, the Institute is 
very properly grateful, and has shown its feeling by pub lishing 
a memorial to Mr. Field, under the auspices of | what is known 
us the Cowl Committee, in a book called the “Kew Cowl 
Tests.” It is this posthumous affirmation of the value of 
these tests, and the incidental bolstering up of what is alleged 
to be an inferior instead of an “ up-to-date cowl,” which have 
restarted allthe trouble. Even the editor, Professor Shaw, of 
the Meteorological Offices, says that, in fact, the tests made at 
Kew were practically unsound and unreliable. Few people 
knew, when a strorg application was being made to have 
further buildings sct up in the Old Deer Park at Richmond, 
because its seclusion made it a perfect and almost unique spot 
for the tranquil pursuit of important physical experiments, 
that cowl-testing to cure sm oky chimneys, and ventilate 
hotels, was among these objects. They are important, but it 
seems that there is just a chance that they might be done 
elsewhere. Even Kew, or rather the Old Deer Park, was not 
good enough for the purpose; orapparently the means which 


on 
say. 






Ma. Field, the enthusiast on cowls, wished to be employed 
were not the right ones 3 for both situation and methods are 


blamed, But the crux is that after their first experiments 
the Sanitary Institute patented a cowl, which was conceived 
on the lines suggested by their pate t experiments, and 
have set up this cowl as a mode! and ensample, whereas the 
perfect cowl was no more obtained the perfect pig has 
been, thou ms it is perhaps not so entirely in the realm of the 
mobtainable as animal. This Cowl Committea 
cowl, or Kew improperly. so named, since Kew disowns 
it, is really the snake on - corers . the book. The hands 
which have guided the arms of blindfolded Justice are those 
which have held the pens t that v on the letters which form 
part of Mr. Nursey’s book. Their criticisms are the kind of 
thin: ¢ which would ener Even if it belonged 
tothe species unkindly enl od in Devonshire a “ Presbyterian,” 
e it turns with all winds, it could not hope to escape. 
ind feather journal when some 
one has been tamperin the true type of black-and-tan 
rabbit, or a dispute about an invention in an engineering paper, 
reely affords such instznces of earnestness and feeling. 
The Ironmonger remarks that time waits for no man, not even 
for the Sanitary Insti Another authority says that 
important experiments of this kind should not be entrusted 
ms There ‘6 are so many vested and trade 
thet experiments of this character should 
ion of poulinnionid jealousy and com- 
mercial ree should be conducted by a Royal 
Commission wherever possible, and entrusted to men of pure 
science, —which is seaehiee quite true of cowls as well as of 
other things. Decorator complains ef the 
“archaic tone adopted in dealing wit nd 
feels when reading the Report almost “as if it were opening a 
book of Herodotus” or looking at illustrations of the Flint Age. 


than 
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to private individuals. 


interests conceraed, 
be removed from the reg 
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The Plumber and 
: 4 4 es 
a trius of cowls, a 


“ Herodotus on Cowls” would doubtless have been good reading; 
ouly early illustrations which we can recall dealing with 
promised Mr. H 


but the 
the subject are Leech’s, when the builders 





Briggs to cure his smoky chimneys with a “ few little things” 
of types previous even tothe great Kew Cowl Inquiry, and 


of a shape remarkably lasting, as any one may see who 
glances around from any top-story window in London, Few 
people will have realised up to now how much can ke said 
akout such intimate articles of domestic use. It shows both 
how specialised the world is, and how wide are its interests 
No doubt all this discussion will clear the air, which ig 
what the cowls themselves are meant to do aftery 


Wards 
Hot rooms and smoky chimneys are a great curse. It is 
possible that when a Royal Commission does sit, or some 


one like Lord Kelvin, who has made the only perfect water. 
tap, begins a fresh set of experiments, we shall see something 
satisfactory and permanent which no enthusiast can eavil ai, 
The Duke of Bedford in his “ History of a Great Estate” 
says truly that a smoky chimney adds a real trial to a 
cottager’s life——and it is extremely difficult to cure. But 
when the ideal cowl is evolved it is to be hoped that it will also 
be made either not hideous or really ornamental, The early 
Tudors covered their houses with vanes and terminals, which 


they painted and gilded to look fine, and very fine they 
looked. The alain for ventilation mignt be made 
quite as handsome now, and Tudor building is highly 
popular. As dees the chimney cowls, why should the 





look like a bent piece of asparagus or a tin nightcap ? 
They could easily be dragons spouting smoke, if they 
are wanted to be decorative, on houses where that kind 


of decoration is admissible, for dragons are used ag 
water-spouis, and every one knows that “ up-to- -Cate dragons,” 
like up-to-date cowls, always breathe smoke or flame, Thi 
opens a field for the pase tie mind, because there is no ar 
history of cowls, so far as we can discover. Norman chimneys 


probably smoked uncowled, as many of them were only square 
ee in the side of the wall. 


cor wu 


The Saxons apparently bad no 
‘-himney-pots, which as ad:itions to chimneys seem to st 
nee discovery of the days of Queen Anne. They fi: 


rure 
gu Ane 


largely in all street drawings from the days of Hogarth down- 
veoh, but th Mae they make for picture squeness, the tin 
cowl never does. We have ¢ pros so used to it thet we do not 


But considered in cold blood, and without profes. 
aged excrescence, 


mind it, 
sional enthusiasm, it is a gri 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
~<a - 
if BOER CAMP AT UMBALLA. 
(To tmz Epitor or tun “Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—Umballa Les on a dead-fat plain running to the foot of 
the Himalayas, which in bold relief to the east 
Normally, it is grey with dust, and the long straight 
fringed with bungalows standing im arid compounds, glitter 
white under the Indian sun; but after a night of rain the 
trees look fresh and green, and the subdued tints are pleasant 
totke eye. The Boer camp is pitched in cantonments near 
the church. It is a square with sides measuring mearly a 
quarter of a mile, and contains about nine hundred and six 
Pons. hood fi. 
abseiuce 


motion olicer's tent 


rise 





roUuGsS, 








prisoners, who are cuarded by the Northan 
thing that strikes the observer is the 
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there is disease. In fact, the officers have permanent 
leave to go about the station all day, and attend 
eymikbanas and other functions like members of tke 
garrison. Others have smaller privileges of a similar nature; 


Ata short distance the prisoners’ Pig can hfrdly be dis. 
warders, but as we 
we see a xt fence. Fifteen — behind 
wire entanglement, and any prisoner who gets into the space 
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escape have been made, though two men got wway from 
Bellary and wandered a hundred and fifty miles before being 
captured by the police. 
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The camp is a model of neatness, and every precau- 
tion is taken against disease. A special water supply is 
laid on, and that is boiled, filtered, and locked up before 
the prisoners are allowed to draw Their health has 
been good, and in three months there have only heen nine 
deaths, chiefly of those who were diseased before landing. 
The tents are spacious, the exercise ground large, and warm 
clothing has lately been supplied to every one, The men are 
of the conventional Boer type,—broad-built, bearded, and 
usually with a slight stoop and slouching walk. Nearly all 
wear thick khaki trousers, and many dispense with a coat 
end wear a thick flannel shirt or woollen jersey. Most run 
more to flesh than to muscle, and they are not as well made, 
on the average, as the soldiers who guard them. The average 
age appears to be between thirty and forty, but there is ¢ 
large sprinkling of young boys and old men. These ‘old 
men are particularly well cared for. Besides being allowed 
ovt all day, they have two eggs a piece per diem and a 
ration of rum. The officers are allowed two glasses of 
beer. Otherwise no alcohol is permitted in the camp. The 
food is good and plentiful; in fact, many take impruden 
alvantage of its unusual abundance, and complain of internal 
pains. They eat hearty meals, and cannot be got to take 
exercise, and hence dyspepsia is not uncommon. However, 
they are encouraged to play games, and Lieutenant Sparkes, 
R.A.M.C., who is in assistant medical charge, plays Rugby 
football with them. They seem resigned, and are courteous, 
and, as far as can be judged, harbour no resentment. As 
Lieutenant Sparkes shows visitors through the camp he is 
greeted with smiles, and each lifts his hat (usually with the 
left hand) and says, “ Good-day, doctor.” The hospital con. 
tains about twenty patients, mostly dysentery cases. Each 
tent holds four, and the patients appear to be most comfort- | 
able, and are supplied bina hie blankets. They are | 
attended by Boer orderlies. he prisoners are not fond af 
work, and will do nothing sulaad pay. The orderlies have | 
four annas a day, and grumble a little, but it is pointed out to 
them that if they do not work the sick will have to be tended 
by natives. They also are reluctant to work in the hospital 
garden, fearing that some one else will benefit by their labours 
when they go. This disposition doubtless accounts for much of 
the trouble in the concentration camps. But otherwise, as has 
been said, their attitude is pleasantand friendly. Several articles 
have appeared in the Pioneerand the Civil and Military Gazette 
written by prisoners, expressing their gratitude for their 
kind treatment, and to those who have given them athletic 
material, books, papers, and tobacco. One says: “ We found 
the people along the line very sympathetic, and I can record | 
one instance in which a warni-hearted lady of the Hmerald 
Is}e shed tears on beholding the burghers in their barred 
carriages sundered by thousands of miles from everything 
dear to their hearts.” 








There are several workshops where the Boers may earn 
a little money. In one we notice an old white-haired 
commandant, transformed into a captain of industry, 
sitting in a corner making wooden candlesticks. In 
another they are making pipes. A farmer from Carolina 
sells a large wooden pipe for a rupee. His eyes sparkle as 
he tells us that this cold, fresh morning reminds him of a 
morning at home in the hilly Transvaal at this time of the 
year. “Myself was in no big fight,’ but he had seen 
Buller’s operations in that part. “When will the war 
end?” “Tam afraid it will go on fora long time.” “ Well, 
if it goes on much longer you will have a chance of seeing 
the Himalayas.” “ Yes,” with satisfaction, “they'll have 
to take us up to the hills.” He had gone through the 
campaign without a wound, and bad not been in hospital 
during his imprisonment except to be vaccinated, Many 
wear their arms in a sling for that reason, and the ladies who 
visit the camp say:—‘ Poor things! What a number have 
been wounded!” A New Zealander, named Chamberlain, 
plies his profession of dentist, and there is a store to compete 
with the Parsee shop. Most of the men are genuine Boers, 
but there are some foreigners. There isa Cornish miner, 
who hates the name of England and will not go back to the 
Transvaal, “ The English have ruined it. They don't —— 
how to treat the ee There are some Germans, and th 
only exception to the general good conduct of the prisoners 





Was afforded by an irate German who, indignant at having 


his slumbers disturbed by hymn-singing, stuck a fork through 
the hand of one of the vocalists. In another tent an elderly 
man is making Christmas cards out of photographs. He is 
from Bloemfontein, he says, but has been all over South 
Africa as far as Tuli. He was a contractor and timber 
merchant. Ho carried himself very differently from 


the rest, and saluted in a military manner. Lieutenant 
| Sparkes afterwards explained that he was believed 
to be a deserter from a Hussar regiment. There 


is a brother of De Wet in the camp, and many men 
of position. ‘The prisoners have divided themselves into 
sections, each in charge of an oflicer elected by themselves, 
and have chosen a commandant for the whole camp. bape 
section does its own cooking, and the kitchen-ranges are 
excellent. There isa very good washhouse, but in the cold 
weather most of the prisoners find a hand-Lowl sufficient for 
their requirements. Later in the afternoon 2 football match 
(Association) was played against a team of soldiers. The 
Boers were beaten after a good game. About two hundred 
watched it, and they laughed like an English crowd when a 
soldier was knocked down, and applauded each side im- 
partially. A burgher refereed with exemplary fairness. 

Not far from the football ground an attentive crowd sat 
listening to a preacher. Though it was a cold afterncon, 
every man had removed his hat, and their demeanour was 
one of the deepest reverence. Doubtless they thought of 
themselves as the Chosen People whom the Lord of Hos‘s 
had led into the wilderness and had told to possess the land 
across the river after rooting out the children of Ham. And 
now, like the peculiar pe eople of old, they are undergoing a 
Babylonian captivity; but aps are still unwavering in their 
faith in that God who has enabled them to resist a great 
| Empire so leng. They are wcncola’ as brave foemen, and, 
as has heen shown, everything has been done to make their 
captivity press lightly upon them. Those who bring reckless 
charges ot barbarism against the English in South Africa 
should remember that they are bringing them against the 
very class of men who are praised by the Boers for their 
humanity and courtesy. Major Masterson, V.C., the com- 
mander of the camp, received the honour for his gallant con- 
duct during the assault on Ladysmith in January, 1900, when 
he was wounded in many places, and the same humanity is 
practised in war in South Africa as in peace in India. This 
policy will have its reward. There is reason to hope that, as 
anticipations have so often been falsified im South Africa, 
they will be happily falsified in the settlement after the war, 
and that the genial intercourse between the two races will 
disperse the bitterness and help them to settle down as free 
and contented citizens in a united Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Meerut College. W. A. Higst. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NEED FOR WOMEN SETTLERS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

[To tHE Eniton or THE “Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—Schemes for helping Englishmen to settle in Soutl 
Africa as soon as the war is over are already being discussed, 
and it is even proposed by some to make grants of money as 
well as land for this purpose. I sincerely hope that wisely 
organised efforts will be made to plant large English settle- 
ments both in the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, and 
Cape Colony; but unless we send out our young women as 
well as our young men I greatly fear our new settlers will do 
as they have done before,—i.e., marry Dutchwomen. Many of 
the men at this moment fi shi ing against us have come of 
English or Scoteh fathers married to Dutchwomen, and. 
these Dutch mothers have brought up their sons to 
hate English rule. I have travelled al] over our South 
African Colonies, and I have lived on a ranch in British 
Columbia, was the 
absence of women of the same class as the young men of 
our uppercie families, who have left England with small 
capitals to make a living in our Colonies. In earlier days, 
_ ocean and Jand travelling were - more difficult than 

refined and gently nurtured 
aie and brothers, for I have 
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Natal; and every one knows what good old families have helped | outside in the open, where it lay for two winters exposed to 
to buildup Eastern Canada. But it seems as if inthepresentday | the cold atmosphere of the North. Having to move South I 


love of race and luxury and pleasure had to some extent 
deprived our athletic, healthy English girls of the spirit of 
adventure and endurance which characterised our earlier 
Colonists. However, in some cases, I have known girls in 
large families who have longed to go forth with a favourite 
brother and share with him the unknown future in a new 
country. As a general rule, the parents have objected to 
their daughters “running risks and dangers in wild coun- 
tries,” forgetting the dreariness and temptations of a lonely 
existence, far from all home influences, for their sons. Many 
a man I have known whose ruined life might have been 
saved if only a sister had been by his side. I advocate sisters 
going out rather than young wives, because the latter, before 
becoming acclimatised and accustomed to the necessary 
“roughing” of a settler’s life, have to face the discomforts and 
attendant risks of motherhood; they are then a drag rather 


than a help to their husbands, struggling with the difticulties | 


of a new life. Therefore I would urge English girls who care 
for their brothers and the future of the Empire to take their 
courage in both hands and join in the noble task of pioneers, 
to build up great English populations. in our magnificent 
dominions beyond the seas. Whatever hardships there may 
be at first in a Colony, Iam sure many of our girls would he 
far happier than enduring a listless, aimless life at home with 
no chance of a happy marriage, while in our Colonies their 
brothers are forced to seek their wives among half-hreeds, 
foreigners, or Englishwomen of a class they would not like 
to bring home to their own family circle—I am, Sir, &c., 
EmIty CoNYBEARE-CRAVEN. 





THE “ODIUM THEOLOGICUM” IN FRANCE. 
{To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—There has been of late in many minds a disposition, 
fostered by the Law of the Associations, to charge against the 
Anti-Clerical party in France intolerance and illiberality. 
But the attempt to fix upon the Clericals the persecution 
of Dreyfus has been, I think, rendered unsuccessful by 
the paper of Lord Russell of Killowen given in Mr. 
Barry O'Brien’s Life of him at p. 318. None the 
less, however, does it stand clearly out that the 
Clericals are very hostile to the present Government, while 
there is some ground for the opinion that the supporters of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau do not regard without prejudice those 
officials who observe the practices of the Catholic religion. 
In this state of things—which a plain man would think sufi- 
ciently to be regretted, and, if possible, to be bridged over— 
we at Pau have just been startled by a pronunciamiento in 
the New Year's pastorai of the Bishop of Bayonne (Mgr. 
Jauffret) forbidding the faithful to co-operate with Pro- 
testants in works of charity. This prohibition has already 
led to the resignation of several benevolent ladies from mem- 
bership of mixed Committees of various @uvres. As a conse- 
quence, the Catholic poor here suffer that Clerical discipline 
may be enforced and maintained, while the Press—as, for 
example, the Depéche of the 4th inst.—scoffs openly and 
bitterly. To the lay mind it seems a pity that this reactionary 
Bishop should have thus given such occasion to the enemy 
to blaspheme, if not, at the same time also, to his brethren 
to offend. —I am, Sir, &e., A, R. WHITEWAY. 

Pax. 





FROM THE KOPJES OF SOUTH ARICA. 


EDITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 


[To THE 
S1r,—I have at present growing 
extraordinary plant, and as it came from the kopjes of South 
Africa I have no doubt its history will be interesting to your 
Its technical name is Klephuntipes Tesiudinaria, but 
South Africa as the -elephant’s foot or the 
Kaffir’s bread. ‘The plant consists of a large tuberous growth 
about the size of a football. In shape it is rounded at the top 
but flat at the bottom, and the bark is a cork-like substance 
beautifully ornamented with hexagonal figures, exactly like 
the shell of a turtle. But the history of the plant is more 
interesting than the plant itself. It was brought from South 
Africa about three or four years ago. At that time I lived in 
a wild moorland district near the Scottish border, and as I 
had no place suited for rearing troviecal nlants I simply left it 


in my house what is a most 


readers. 
it is known in 














brought the plant with me, my idea being to get it polished 
and keep it asa curio. It found its way into the coal cellar, 
where it remained for a year. In July, 1900, I was 
surprised to find that this African plant, after suffer. 
ing all this neglect, never having even been planted 
in soil, had hegun to grow. It already had a branch some. 
thing like that of a vine, and about a yard in length. ] 
immediately planted it in a tub, and as it grew rapidly ] 
made a kite-shaped kind of trellis-work for it, round which it 


wouhd its tendrils, forming a beautiful mass of light-green 
foliage. In the autumn it flowered, the flowers being white, 


and exactly like the lily of the valley. I think I have never 
seen a more beautiful sight than these hundreds of lovely 
little flowers starred out, as it were, amongst such a beautiful 
sheet of green. The plant lived on till the following spying, 
but in October it again began to grow, and is now at its best, 
although I do not expect it will flower this time, as there is 
every sign of its going back. I think we may well take this 
plant of the kopjes to be a symbol, and hope that the country 
where it came from will again spring to life after being dead 
for so many years.—I am, Sir, &c., Epw. GRIERSON, 

Be dford. 





MODERN GREEK. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Pylarinos, in a letter which appeared in the 
Spectator of the 11th inst., ridicules Mr. Psicari and his dis- 
ciples by citing a few words borrowed from old Greek and 
exhibiting them in the form which these words are sup- 
posed to assume when used in a vernacular writing. iam 
not sure that most of those words are not of Mr. Pylarinos’s 
own creation; but admitting for a moment that they are all 
genuine, they only show that the vernacularists when borrows 
ing words transform them in accordance with the morpho- 
logical laws which govern modern Greek. This is, however, 
exactly the process which all purists follow when in their turn 
they borrow from modern Greek. As an instance, the word 
for “smallpox” in modern Greek is @acyiz; and for the con- 
fusion of the purists this malady does not happen to have 
existed in old times, and therefore old Greek knows no term 
for “smallpox.” ‘This forces purists to borrow from the 
modern language, but in doing so they will say dacy/z, thus 
preferring to call one of the greatest curses of humanity by a 
word signifying “a blessing” rather than use a vernacular 
term in its humble form. But let us further admit for 
one moment that there really exist great objections to 
using such words as Mr. Pylarinos denounces — which, I 
may add, are exceedingly few, and Mr. Pylarinos would 
find himself in difficulties if he were called upon to 
name twenty—will he kindly explain why he also ob- 
jects to innocent vernacular terms such as wari, yégt, sven, 





MaMa, Tarious, xvor, Waul, xpaci, vod, Qwrid, naoinra, sive 
(I take these words from Mr. W. Leaf’s letter in the Times 
of the 10th inst.), which are the only ones which he as well 
as all his brother-savants pour out every instant of their lives, 
and he must instead write cPdaruds, xsip, gis, xdun, sarge, 
duyarys, or0s, oivos, Vou, zdo, toce, yea ls, and so forth ? 
If, as I anticipate, the answer is that the former words are 
far too universally known to show off a writer's learning, 
then I will put a second question,—namely, whether in the 
history of rational beings there has evor existed such whole- 
sale pedantry? There is another point in Mr, Pylarinos’s 
letter upon which I may be permitted to say a few words. 
Mr, Pylarinos is surprised that ir. Pallis has not considered 
it his duty to dissent from the view expressed in the Speclater 
to the effect that after the publication of his Iliad his life 
would scarcely have been safe in Athens; but Mr. Pylarinos 
must see that, after the recent display of intolerance and 
ferocity on the part of those loafers who in Athens are styled 
“students ” that view was and is only natural. Besides, why 
could Mr. Pylarinos not have set an example in this question 
of the discharge of one’s duty ? He had read and translated 
in the Greek newspaper Imera—of which he is the editor—a 
letter which has appeared in the Daily News over the signa- 
ture of “A Greek Student of the Greek N.T.,” and in which 
it was insinuated that Queen Olga had acted as a political 
instrument in the hands of Russia, and Le has seen that that 
“Student ” supvorted his views bv an avveal to siatements 
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made in the Imera. How is it that Mr. Pylarinos has not 
seen fit to write a letter to the Daily News to refute that 
accusation, which I know he believes to be baseless? It is 
highly desirable that he should do so even now, and I shall be 
anxious to see whether he will still neglect this duty.—I am, 
Sir, &e., SIMPLEX. 
[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject unless 
Mr. Pylarinos should wish to reply to the above.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





CONSCRIPTION. 
[To THk EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Is it not a pity to use this ugly word in connection with 
Mr. Kipling’s poem? Conscription connotes the selection by 
lot or otherwise of certain <apei to sacrifice their time for 
the sake of others, a principle, as you rightly say, opposed to 
all democratic principles. It also connotes service in the field, 

and reminds us of press-gangs and other horrors. It has long 
been discarded on the Continent as an impossible system. 
Mr. Kipling g thinks every good citizen should be trained to 
arms, just as every good citizen should be taught to read and 
write pore" earn his living. What is the use of our liability to 
fight for our country in time of need if we have no training ? 
Js it not = that Mr. Kriiger would not have attacked 
us if our young men had been trained to arms ?—I am, Sir; 
&e., Op LIBERAL. 





JHE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND ATHLETIC 
SPORTS. 
[To tux Eprror or tun “Sprcrator.”’] 
Sm,—I observe that two of your correspondents in the 
Spectator of January 11th refer the well-known saying of 
the Duke of Wellington that “the battle of Waterloo was 
won in the pleying-fields at Eton” to games. This delusion, 
like the “ Litile Master” in De la Motte Fouqué’s “Sintram,”’ 
seems to need a good deal of killing. It has been ee wy 
stated that in that remark the great Duke was not referring 
to games, which in the last century but one were Rr i a 
science nor an occupation, but to fights, which were then by 
no means uncommon. The dogged determination not to 
acknowledge defeat, as well as the skill and courage displayed 
in such encounters, were, in his opinion, the material from 
which English enn were formed. This is certainly a 
more probable interpretation. By no means let games he 
unduly Sala Ie Football certainly gives scope for 
courage, skill, and dogged determination. But there can 
be little doubt, I think, that the effect of games in the forma- 
tion of character has been a little overrated. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s strong expressions were never intended to be taken 
au pied de la lettre; but as the expression of honest indigna- 
tion at the extent to which the cult of games has been carried 
of late years, and as a protest against the weakening of 
English moral fibre in consequence, his decidedly strong 
language is not without its justification.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J.J. 1. 

(Of course, the Duke meant that the rough-and-tumble of 
public-school life was the best training for a soldier, and had 
no thought of scientific athleticism, which in his day was a 
monster undreamt of.—Hp. Spectator. | 
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SEPOY GENERALS. 
{To THE Eviror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

t,—There is a material error in the interesting review of 
“Sepoy Generals’? which appeared in the Spectator of 
January 18th. The reviewer states that had it not been for 
Herbert Edwardes “the Punjaub would have been abandoned 
to save Delhi.” The question at issue between Lord 
Lawrence and Herbert Edwardes was not the retention or 
the sacrifice of the Punjaub, but the retention of Peshawur, 
an outlying and trans-Indus district, and a very different 
matter. The whole question between these two eminent 
men is fully and dispassionately treated in Lord Lawrence’s 
Biography by Mr. Bosworth Smith, Vol. IL, chap. 4, 
pp. 135-65. It is also fairly discussed by Kaye in Vol. IT. 
of his “ History of the Mutiny,” chap. 6. Lord Lawrence, 
looking forward to an extremity of peril, was prepared 
a last resource, if the safety of the Empire, or, in other 
words, the successful prosecution of the siege of Delhi, 
demanded it, to ask Dost Mahommed to occupy and keep 
Peshawur. He (Lord Lawrence) would thus have been able 


s 


to set free three thousand English troops from that canton- 
ment, and — could have been sent to Delhi at once. 
Edwardes and Nicholson and Cotton, it is admitted, were 
of opinion that it would be a fatal policy to abandon 
Peshawur and retire back across the Indus. But Lord 
Lawrence never for one moment contemplated giving up 
the Punjaub. On the contrary, it is clear that he looked to 
retain our hold on Mooltan, Lahore,and Amritsar. The well- 
known and oiten-quoted telegram of Lord Canning to Law- 
rence was “Hold on to Peshawur to the last”: not a word 
about the whole of the Punjaub. Fortunately, the last 
extremity was not experienced, though Lord Lawrence almost 
denuded his province of troops, and sent down to Delhi every 
man he could spare. But whether the abandonment of 
Peshawur would have been a very bad or a good policy, it is 
quite certain that the views of Edwardes that “ Delhi was not 
India,” that General Reid must either get “into Delhi with 
the force at his commond or abandon “the siege,” were not 
shared by the majority of military and civil officers at the 
time. Delhi in August and September, 1857, was India 
itself. It had been the residence of Mogul Emperors whose 
names were familiar to countless Mahommedans and Hindoos. 
The revolted regiments, when they had sacked local Treasuries 
and had broken open local gaols, made off, one after another, 
to the famous capital. The question on the lips of every one, 
Englishman or native, from Lord Canning down to the 
youngest Subaltern or the Assistant-Magistrate, from the 
hesitating Rajput or the exulting Nawab down to the shop- 
keeper of Benares, the Babu at Bhowanipur, was, Would Delhi 
fall, and when? The failure of the siege or the 1etreat of our 
army must have cost us our Indian Empire, at least for the 
time. When the city was recovered in September we all 
breathed freely, and we felt that whatever remained to be 
done the neck of the Mutiny was broken. The “ Punjaub 
was saved,” as your reviewer puts it, and with it our 
supremacy, but not by Herbert Edwardes. I write with a 
clear and vivid recollection of an iron time when I was 
serving in Bengal, and I may say of the Mutiny as an Irish 
orator said of his Irish Parliament: “I sat by its cradle, I 
followed its hearse.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Watrter Scorr Seron-K arr, 


67 Lowndes Square. H.M.’s Bengal C.S. (Retired). 





SUGGESTION. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sin,—Reuter tells us on January 17th, in a telegram dated 
Mafeking, January 14th, among other things :—* Getting 
among the tents close to the fort before the garrison was aware 
of their proximity.” Seemingly a surprise. Is there any reason 
why we aed not use dogs as a help toour human sentries ? 
Atkinson in his “ Amoor” (or “ Western Siberia”) repeatedly 
mentions how in the Steppes the dogs gave notice of the 
approach of enemies long before they could be heard by men. 
We ourselves, I believe, employed them in the Suakin Ex- 
pedition with advantage. I would have a certain number 
regularly attached to the establishment of every regiment on 
active service.—I am, Sir, &., * C. M. 





“RECREATION”: A MAGAZINE FOR THE BLIND 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “SpEcTraroR.”] 

Sir,—May I have a few words about my magazine for the 

blind in your paper? It is just being enlarged by the British 

and Foreign Blind Association (the charity which brings it out), 





whch has issued the subjoined statement. I have nothing to 
lo with the sale, my work being simply the editing. The 
Association are enlarging the magazine at their own cost. 
There is a magazine for children, too, called Playtime.—I am, 
Sir, &e., FLORENCE NEVILL. 

6 The Drive, W. Brighton. 





“Noricre.—The Editress of Recreation has decided to doubis 
the size ot the Magazine, so that in future there will be 66 pages 
instead of 32 as heretofore. The subscription will only be raised 
is. for Inland and 3s. tor Abroad, this being merely to cover the 
extra postage which will be incurred. “Thus Recreation will 
probably become the cheapest Magazine published in the Braille 
type. ‘The enlargement will enable the Kditress to insert serial 
novels of an interesting nature. The first serial chosen for the 
enlarged Magazine is ‘Gospel Writ in Steel,’ by the author of 





‘Cromwell’s Own,’ and the first part appears in the January 
issue. An extra number of Recreation for December, cor- 
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taining the completion of ‘Timothy’s Quest’ and ‘ The Romance 
of a Lost Purse, can be had of the British and Fureign Blind 
Association, price post free, 1s. 6d. Iuland, 2s. Abroad. Sub- 
scripti ns for 1902 should reach 33 C Cambridge Square on or 
before January 7th.’ 





ENGLISH GOOD HUMOUR. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPxCrATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your interesting article in the issue of January 18th 
on “English Good Humour” you menticn Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Richard Temple as examples amongst typical and 
distinguished men who take caricatures of themselves un- 
resentfully and with no signs of displeasure. The area of 
your illustrations might have been considerably enlarged. 
Will you allow me to call your attention to another very 
@stinguished example of the same kind of magnanimity ? 
My. J. A. Froude in his pleasing Life of Lord Beaconsfield 
ails us that John Leech had for twenty years made hi 

ridiculous in the cartoons in Punch. Leech had a pension 
which would have died with him. Disraeli continued it to his 
widowand children. Again, on the same page he tells us that 
Carlyle had never spoken of him but with contempt; but, 
notwithstanding, he wrote him a dignified letter, offering him 
in the Queen's: name the Grand Cross of the Bath, a dis- 
iinction never before conferred on any English author, with 
@ life income corresponding to such a rank, It is true Car- 
lyle declined the compliment und the advantage, but the 
generosity of the offer is linked with the name of Beacons- 
field.—I am, Sir, &e., A. C. 





THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY. 
(To THE Enitor or THE “ Sprctator.’’] 
Str,—I do not suppose that you will be disposed to open 
your columns to a discussion of the interminable question of 
how to provide an efficient Medical Service for the Army, but 
you may perhaps allow me, as a civilian who has had to give 
a good deal of attention to the subject, to make one remark. 
It seems to me that underlying much that has been written, 
ineluding the Report of Mr. Brodrick’s Committee, and all 
that has been done, including the scheme of that Committee, 
there is a fundamental misconception of what the Medical 
Service of the Army is for. The Army consists for the most 
part of young men selected as free from physical defect and 
in good health. The main duty of a Medical Service is to 
keep these men in good health,—that is to say, the chief 
skill of its officers should be in preventive medicine. The 
officers of the corps are compared with surgeons and 
physicians to urban hospitals, and, of course, suffer by the 
comparison, The real analogy is with the Medical Officers of 
Health, This also contains the answer to the difficulty 
raised in your article on “ Combatant Non-Combatants”’ in 
the Spectator of January 4th.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Dawson WILLIAMS. 





THE LITTLE ENGLANDER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,— May a Little Englander (New School) make his version 
ot Ma. Mills’s verse in the Spectator of January 18th 2>— 
We stand protesting, while the sowers sow 
The whirlwind (it is all that we can do): 
But when the tax-collector calls, you know, 
Ve pay, O patriots, just the same as you, 
We never planned, nor whitewashed, any Raid: 
No concentration camps by us were filled. 
Yet shall we tike farm-burners be arrayed, 
Wearing the feathers that we never willed. 
—lam, Sir, Xe, IMPERIALIST 
(Vid School). 
[“ Littie Englander (New School)” complains that he has to 
bear the cust of a policy of which he does net approve. That 
is what must always happen to those in the minority as 
regards a great national issue,—unless and until we are ruled 
by the minority He cannot expect us to sympathise with 
his plea, leust of all in a cuse where we think, as we do, 
that the majority is possessed of the right as well as of the 
mizht—Ep. Spectator.) 





POISONOUS PLANTS 
(To THE THK EpITOR OF “SPECTATOR,”] 
ex —Ivcad with great interest the letter on yew-berries 
wblished im your pauper of the 18th mst. Some yezrs agol 





was introduced to yew-berries as a fruit by a small girl friend 
of mine, We devoured a good many of the luscious req 
fruit, but carefully removed the green kernel. Presently tha 
little girl took five and ate them én toto. We played about 
for hal f an hour or more, after which she became very white, 
and complained of a bad headache. I left the house, and did 
not meet her again forsome days. When we met she told 
e that she had been ill. The yew-berries had, she thought, 
poisoned her. I have often since then heurd them spoken of 
as extremely poisonous, In Bedfordshire the children devour 
quantities of the red part of these berries, which they call 
by the loeal name “snotty-gobbles,” and suffer no ill effects, 
With regard to animals being peisoned by browsing on yew, 
I have seen animals, especially donkeys, cropping the fresh 
green shoots, and enjoying them; butif it has been eut for 
more than a few minutes it becomes deadly in its eifect, 
The birds which live upon the fruit have plumage of a 
deeper, richer colour, and, I faney, sing longer in the cold 
weather than those living on other food.—I am, Six, &e., 
Gracz H. Srvart, 
Fryera, Chandlers Ford, Hants. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpxcTaToR.”] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Miss M. Bramston, in the Spectator 
of January 18th, doubts yew-berries being poisonous, having 
eaten them asachild. TIalso ate many in the fur-away days 
of childhood, but I was always careful to pick out the bitter, 
hard centre, which I had heard some villager say was 
poisonous, The yew-berries were singularly nasty, but we ate 
them with the joyful feeling of knowing they were forbidden 
fruit. They never did one any harm. Perhaps, as Miss 
Bramston says, because one was not tempted to eat too 
many.—I am, Sir, Xc., 





8, 
a: 
Pir 


M. 8. 





THE STANDARDISING OF ABBREVIATIONS, 
[To THE EviTon OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sin,—This is an age of abbreviations and symbols, and as 
our hooks more and more abound with them, it would save 
the student much time and labour, and some mistakes, if 
an approach to uniformity covld be attained in their use. It 

nay not matter much that an ambiguous “ P.C.” should lead 
us to mistake a Privy Councillor for a police-constable, but it 
matters a good deal that in the new Hebrew Lexicon edited 
by Dr. Francis Brown, the Septuagint Version, for w hich we 
had already two abbreviations in common use (" Sept.” and 
“LXX.”), should be reterred to by the German letter “G."5 
and that “Jer” which one has been accustomed to asso 
ciate with the prophet Jereminh, should stand for St 
Jerome, while the name of the prophet is reduced 
to “Je.” Why, moreover, should the Uonsonantal Text 
of the Hebrew Bible have two diiferent symbols (“H. T.” 
and the German “ H.”), and the word vide two different 
abbreviations, allotted to them even in this one book? The 
English Version of the Bible completed in A.D. 1611 is 
usually cited as “ A. V.,” but in Aliord’s Greek Testament 
its symbolis * E. V.”; and the Revised Version, commonly 
citedas “R. V.,” is referred to in the Vuriorum Bible as 
“*R.” In the Century Dictionary “* D.” stands for Dutch, and 
“Dan.” for Danish; while in the New English Dictionary 
edited by Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley these languages are 
repr esented by “Du,” and * Da.” The imperative mood is 
murked in the last-mentioned Dictionary by “imp.,” in the 
Hebrew Lexicon already mentioned by “ Imy.” (although both 
these works are being publshed at the same time by the 
Ciarendon Press), and in the Century Dictionary by “impv.” 
Citations from the Bible are indicated in all sorts of i 
according to the fancy of the different authors who make 
them, so that, to take but one instance, one feels quite 
uncertain whether “ Ez.” stands for Ezravr Ezekiel. I cou!d 
give numerous other instances of confusing variations, but 
IT forbear. In the column headed “ Books and Bookmen” in 





} the Manchester Guardian of the 18th inst. the writer men- 


tions an effort which is now being made, particularly by the 
Clarendon Press, to establish standard rules for printing 
and punctuating. Cannot something ke done to standardise 
abbreviations ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cuas, W. PIppUcg, 
Bowdon, Cheshire, 
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THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
[To tHE EpITOR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 

S1r,—So much has been implied lately as to the unwilling- 
ness of the authorities in South Africa to let the public know 
the exact condition of the women and children in the concen- 
tration camps that I feel it only right to express publicly my 
indebtedness to all the officials with whom I have come in 
contact, who have made it so easy for me to visit and stay in 
any of these camps. I came out as some others have done,— 
to help any who needed it, British and Boer. In Cape Town 
I visited many of the British refugees, and then through the 
kindness of those in power I was permitted to travel up 
country. Every facility was given me to go where I wished, 
to ascertain any information I required, and to help where 
I felt inclined to do so. Without exception I found all 
most courteous and ready to aid me in every possible way. 
Nothing was withheld I wished to know, and as for keeping 
the truth from the public, the desire was that the facts should 
be known. The impression left on my mind is that the 
officials have been most anxious to make the people as com- 
fortable as possible under the circumstances and to save the 
lives of the children. A letter is before me from a camp 
nurse who has lately gone to the Transvaal. She writes: 
“ All the children came up this morning so nicely dressed to 
get cakes and sweets (for Christmas), and I was most agree. 
ably surprised to see them look so neat and well cared for.” 
I have received other testimonials of a like nature from those 
who are in camps I have not visited. I do notfeel I can with- 
hold the thanks which are due to the many who have done 
their utmost to make a naturally fatiguing journey—owing to 
the inconveniences of teat life—one of deep interest and never- 
to-be-forgotten gratitude for kindnesses shown me in South 
Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., GrorGINA Kine LEwIs. 


Cape Town. 





INDOOR RIFLE PRACTICE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “™SPRKCTATOR.'’] 
Sir,—As you have fora long time taken great interest in 
rifle practice, I enclose a cutting on that highly important 
subject taken from the Daily Star, Montreal, dated 
December 2nd, 1901.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witutam RuHInp. 
The Mound, Westbourne, Manitoba. 





“ Several gentlemen prominent in local military circles as well 
as some well-known civilian rifle shots were on Saturday 
privileged to attend a private test of a new ammunition just 
turned out at the Dominion arsenal here. It is the invention of 
Major Gaudet, supt. of the arsenal, and is exactly what is needed 
for winter indoor target practice, thus supplying a long and 
severely felt want...... The cartridge contains a reduced 
charge of powder and a smaller bullet than the service 
cartridge. .... . The ammunition can be used from any rifle 
of ‘303 calibre, no adapter being necessary, and thus the 
marksman comes to know his own rifle as well as if he were 
using it out of doors. Moreover, he can also use it as a magazine 
amuwunition and likewise as a riot cartridge...... The 
cartridges can be manufactured with the present Govern- 
ment plant at a cost of less than a cent each, and another 
advantage is that they have not to be imported, while no adapter 
or tube has to be used, as with the Morris tube and the Molineux 
patent manufactured by the Kynochs. Saturday’s test was of a 
most practical description, and all present unhesitatingly en- 
dorsed the ammunition and targets. The rifles used included 
private Winchester rifles of ‘303 calibre and both long rifles and 
carbines of the Lee-Enfield pattern taken indiscriminately from 
the rack...... Major Gaudet says that in the event of his 
ammunition and target being adopted at once he can have 
one million rounds ready by June, and he expects to shortly give 
demonstrations of them at Ottawa and possibly at Montreal. 
With the short outdoor shooting season at the command of the 
Canadian militiaman this invention promises to become one of 
the greatest boons imaginable.” 





RUSSIAN FINANCE. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘SprctarTor.”! 
Srr,—In the leaderette in the Spectator of the 18th inst. 
touching last year’s deficit the writer has converted the 
Russian into the English currency at the rate of 3s. per 
rouble. The present exchange, and that which has been 
current for a number of years, is as nearly as possible 2s. 1d. 
When a calculation of this sort is erroneous to the extent of 
almost a third, it might very well be the case that conclusions 
drawn therefrom are not just. Your reference to the “ present 





value” would give the impression that the rouble exchange 
still is an uncertain matter, whereas that exchange of course 
is, and has been for many years, about as stable as, say, the 
French and German rates.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manchester. EDWARD BRUNNER, 





VILLAGE SUPERSTITIONS. 
[To tHe EpirorR oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The opinion of an old Lancashire gamekeeper who was 
my instructor in the art of shooting nearly fifty years ago on 
the subject of ghosts seems to be worth quoting as a parallel 
to that of the “hardy sceptic” mentioned in your article of 
January 18th. I cannot now remember whether I heard it 
direct from him, or whether it was repeated to me, but it was 
to this effect: “Folk talk a deal o’ them boggarts, but I 
dunnot believe in them. I’ve been aboot o’ neets mair nor 
maist folk, an’ if there wor any boggarts agait I mun ha’ leet 
o’ one, for sure.” One superstition connected with children 
is omitted from your article, viz., that it is unlucky to wash 
the palm of the hand,—as it is expressed, it will “wesh t’ 
luck oot.” (Perhaps this may be North Country.) The nurse 
of my own child was reproached by the villagers for washing 
the palms of her hands, and my wife says that among the 
village children, though they are otherwise “clean as a new 
pin,” the palms of the hands are always left unwashed, at 
least till they are a year old.—I am, Sir, &c., T. H. H. 





HISTORICAL ART. 
[To THE EDIrorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I was surprised to read in your notice in the Spectator 
of January 18th of the historical pictures at the New 
Gallery that there is no authentic portrait of Henry VIII. 
in oils by Holbein. Many pictures of the King no doubt are 
spurious, but surely the one in the Lodge at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is a genuine Holbein.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. W. D. 








POETRY. 





ALMA MATER. 
WHEN I am dead my soul will come 
To where, beside the sluggish stream, 
The old grey city’s sleepy hum 
Drones on like music in a dream; 


From the pale meads of asphodel 
That fringe the Stygian river’s flow, 
Or from the bleak, black plains of Hell, 
The Kingdom of Eternal Woe, 


Back to the many-storied town 
Where for a while youth dwells with age; 
The great green-room, where King and clown 
Await their summons to the stage. 


When from Tom Tower the bell hath tolled 
Its warning note, serenely grave, 

Great Mother, you will not withhold 
Some memory of the life you gave ? 


Adown the crowded, hurrying street 
My listless, shiftless ghost will drive 
With silent, incorporeal feet, 
And dream that I am still alive. 


Later, when midnight strikes, ’twill keep 

The long grey bridge ‘neath Magdalen Tower 
When Town and College lie asleep, 

All save the bells which mark the hour. 


And when some glint of wingéd fire, 
The red outrider of the morn, 
Has gilded old St. Mary’s spire, 
My wandering wraith shall flee forlorn 


Back to the Kingdom of the Dead, 
Where scentless poppies bloom for aye, 
And where on Lethe’s bosom spread 
The broad white lilies swing and sigh. 
J. H. K. ApKin, 
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MUSIC AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 
THE progress of civilisation and the spread of education have 
andoubtedly tended to the elimination of the illiterate, or at 
feast the non-lettered, musician. Yet before the nineteenth 
century there were few, if any, instances of composers of wide 
intellectual culture,—of what is called good “ general educa- 
tion.” But in the century that has just closed the most re- 
markable personalities have been, almost without exception, 
men of varied accomplishments, wide reading, and considerable 
literary ability. Mendelssohn was an Admirable Crichton who 
did everything well ; Schumann and Berlioz were accomplished 
professional critics ; Liszt wrote with fluency and eloquence; 
von Biilow was deeply versed in philosophy, a wit, and a master 
of the epistolary style; is it necessary to say anything about 
Wagner,—pamphleteer, essayist, dramatist, poet? And so, 
too, with modern composers. The younger Russian masters 
in nearly every case seem to have started on some entirely dif- 
ferent tack—Rimsky-Korsakoff was actually a sailor—science, 
or engineering, or law, and in more than one instance to have 
combined musical composition with the pursuit of another 
calling. The most distinguished French composer of the day, 
again, M. Saint-Saéns, is another universal genius; and 
without mentioning the names of native musicians, it may 
suffice to say that in regard to this manysidedness the 
most representative British composers compare favourably 
with their Continental compeers. Yet there are notable 
exceptions, the most notable of all being Dvordik, who 
represents the artless, non-lettered musician in as ex- 
treme a form as Saint-Saéns or Boito does the highly 
cultured literary type. These two divisions have always existed, 
and, allowing for the modifications caused by the altered 
conditions of modern life, will continue to exist. That is to 
say, there will always be, on the one hand, musicians of a 
specialised order of intellect, and on the other, musicians who 
attach themselves to life through a variety of interests. Both 
have the defects of their qualities. The “all-round,” highly 
cultivated musician tends towards eclecticism, and runs the risk 
of merging his individuality in that of others. On the other 
hand, the self-centred artist, obsessed with the paramount 
importance of preserving his individuality unimpaired, 
foregoes contact with others that may be fruitful and stimu- 
lating, misinterprets angularity as originality, and fails to 
consult the legitimate susceptibilities of his public. But, 
again, if ke has the root of the matter in him, this lack of 
versatility is largely compensated by the greater concentra- 
tion and driving power gained from the undistracted alle- 
giance to a single cause. 

Closely allied with this antagonism of concentration and 
versatility is that between the self-taught and the school- 
taught artist. Beyond a doubt, several of the greatest 
geniuses in music have owed little directly to the schools. 
One readily admits that outstanding originality does not 
easily lend itself to the discipline of the class-room, or 
conform to the exigencies of the time-table. Yet we know 
that Schubert, certainly one of the most astounding examples 
of largely self-taught genius, was so conscious of the imper- 
fections of his technical training that he meditated taking 
lessons in counterpoint shortly before his death. Verdi 
again, who was actually refused admittance to the Con- 
servatoire at Milan, so far from adopting an attitude of 
hostility towards school teaching, expressed himself strongly 
in his old age as to the importance of carefully supervised 
study especially of the works of the old masters. Torniamo 
all’ antico was his watchword, — “therein lies the true 
progress.” Few musicians can dispense in the opening stage 
of their careers with all guidance; and several of the greatest 
have in their “early manner” played the “sedulous ape,” as 
Stevenson puts it, steeping themselves in the scores of their 
illustrious forerunners,—Beethoven in Haydn and Mozart, 
Wagner in Beethoven, Weber, and even Bellini; Brahms in 
Beethoven, Bach, and Schubert. But inasmuch as it is pos- 
sible to be a conscientious student without being an 
assiduous pupil, the self-sufficing attitude of genius is 
often erected into a precedent unsuitable for mere talent, 
Genius is, and always has been, a law unto itself; or, to put it in 
another way, some of the greatest musicians have either been 





oe a aii. 
virtually self-taught or have dispensed with regular school 
training, or, as in the case of Wagner, Berlioz, and von 
Bilow, have been in abrupt conflict with the official or 
accredited representatives of the art,—intendants and Minis. 
ters of the Fine Arts, heads of conservatoires, kapellmeisters 
and ultra-conservative critics. These facts, which may be 
summed up in the dictum de maaimis non valet regula, are 
probably accountable for a good deal of the musical criticism 
latterly in vogue. The guiding principles of this criticism 
seem to be: “ Wherever you see an [academic] head, hit it, 
Attack established reputations, oratorios, and all sacred music 
later than Bach.” It is no use belabouring the ancients, 
because the assailant is deprived of the satisfaction of know. 
ing that his onslaughts cause personal annoyance. Living 
composers are the best targets, and next to them those who 
are held in reverence by the majority. It must be admitted 
that this method of procedure has considerable advantages, 
Truculence often wears the guise of courage and sincerity, 
and abuse is generally readable, or at least is more likely to 
attract attention. One is reminded of the old Scotch lady's 
defence of the habit of swearing, that, though worthy of 
reprobation, it was a “great set-off to conversation.” And 
so, just as in fiction and in the drama it is far easier to 
render villainy interesting than to redeem solid worth from 
insipidity, so in musical criticism acrimony is, for a while at 
any rate, a much more effective weapou than urbanity. But 
the method has its dangers as well as its seeming advantages, 
You cannot live on universal abuse of the living, and Bludyer 
is no more likely to escape the error of regarding geese as 
swans than the bland critic who eternally ladles out the pap 
of praise. It is, no doubt, flattering to be invited to join a 
clique of elect intelligences who at every turn flout the 
opinion of the majority and deride the prudery of Mis. 
Grundy. But an unlimited diet of cayenne pepper is not 
exactly nutritious, and there are moments when the normally 
constituted individual is fain to admit that Mendelssohn was 
not altogether an impostor, or Brahms a machine; that even 
Meyerbeer had endurable moments; that Saint-Saéns can 
be listened to without loss of self-respect—it is really curious 
how closely Anti-Semitism is bound up with a good deal of 
musical criticism—and, lastly, that it is permissible to write 
an opera in which the central figure shall not be somebody 
like Gilles de Retz or Judas Iscariot. 


The crusade against academicism, so long as it attacks 
Beckmessers, mock-doctors, and hide-bound pedantry gener- 
ally, admits not merely of excuse, but of vindication. It is 
another matter when it degenerates into a wholesale blud- 
geoning of all systematised or supervised study. And as 
regards general education, so long as a musician does not 
“spread himself” too much, there can be little doubt that a 
wide range of interests adds to the humanity and breadth of 
his compositions or interpretations. In this the two great 
masters of the last half of the nineteenth century are fruitful 
exemplars,—Wagner, whose music-drama was a sort of 
microcosm of art and philosophy, and Brahms, who, though 
he devoted himself with singular concentration to the pursuit 
of his calling, was an appreciative student of the masterpieces 
of European literature. There are certain departments of 
musical composition—abstract or absolute music, to be precise 
—in which the absence of general culture does not make 
itself so conspicuously felt. But directly a composer begins 
to set words to music, whether it be a song or an opera, unless 
he be gifted with the divine intuition of a Schubert, he is 
seriously handicapped by the lack of an educated taste 
founded on a wide and well-directed study of literature. 

C..5G- 








BOOKS. 


eee Fee 
THE ADVENTURES OF ANDREW BAT’: wii* 
WuEN the Rev. Samuel Purchas had speech in his Essex 
vicarage with returned mariners from oversea he heard such 
tales as might make The Tempest credible. And if he was 
ready to believe, it must also be acknowledged that his 
“pilgrims,” for the most part, were truthful adventurers, whe 
not only had the courage to explore the earth, but the obser- 





* The Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell. Edited from Purchas his 
Pilgrimes by E. G, Ravenstein, Loydon;: printed for the Hakluyt Society. 
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yation and eloquence which might make their discoveries 
known. The works of Hakluyt and Purchas contain a vast 
literature, which for manner and substance cannot be matched 
elsewhere. There you may see in the making the narrative 
style which is the glory of Robinson Crusoe; there you may 
admire the quiet bravery and the persistent resolution which 
took Englishmen from one end of the world to the other, and 
which urged them to penetrate wherever a river could float a 
coracle or a path could be cut through the jungle. 

And of those who came into Essex to inform Purchas few 
had a better tale to tell than Andrew Battell, whose adven- 
tures in Kongo and Angola lacked neither excitement nor 
variety. Now, Battell was, like Purchas, an Essex man, and 
he sailed for the River of Plate with Abraham Cocke in 1589. 
The object of the voyage was to harry and plunder the 
Portuguese, who, being under the dominion of Spain, were 
the enemies of England. Fora while the voyage prospered 
in spite of the scurvy, which always attacked the sailors of 
that time. But when Abraham Cocke and his companions 
had crossed the Atlantic to the Brazils they fell upon evil 
days. Provisions ran short, and for thirty days they lived 
upon seals, and were in great distress. At last in sheer 
hunger they landed at the Isle of St. Sebastian, to catch fish and 
to gather fruit in the woods. And here they were surprised by 
the Portuguese; Abraham Cocke “went to sea, and was never 
heard of more,’ and Battell was transported to Angolain Afriea. 
The Portuguese, he says, hated him because he was an English. 
man, but their love of profit was greater than their hatred, 
and they presently set him to trade for them for elephants’ 
teeth, wheat, and oil of the palm-tree. The profits of the 
trade were enormous. For one yard of cloth Battell got 
from the natives “three elephants’ teeth, that weighed 
120 pounds” ; but he had no love of the Portugals, and from 
the first his mind was bent on escape. His first attempt was 
disastrous, for he was betrayed and recaptured, and “lay 
with great bolts of iron two months.” Worse still, he was 
banished for ever to the Fort of Massangaro, where he lived 
“a most miserable life for the space of six years without any 
hope to see the sea again.” 


From Massangano he made his second escape with a 
band of Egyptians and Moriscoes. But though he was 
soon forced to surrender, his life henceforth was less 
difficult. He joined the Portuguese in a campaign against 
Lamba, and presently discovered the Gagas, the description 
of whom gives his book its chief value. It was near the 
cliff of Benguela that he first saw this strange tribe. 
The Gagas were in a mighty camp, and, says Battell, “ being 
desirous to know what they were, we went on shore with our 
boat; and presently there came a troop of five hundred men 
to the waterside. We asked them who they were. Then 
they told us that they were the Gagas, or Gindes, that came 
from Sierra de lion...... The great Gaga, which is their 
general, came down to the waterside to see us, for he had 
never seen white men before. He asked wherefore we came. 
We told him that we came to trade upon the coast. Then he 
bade us welcome, and called us on shore with our com- 
modities.” But the visit did not have a peaceful end. The 
Great Gaga demanded the aid of Battell and his companions 
against the Benguelas. “Then the general commanded all 
the drums, tavales, petes, pongos, and all his instruments of 
warlike music to strike up, and gave the onset, which was a 
bloody day for the Benguelas.” In this epic strain does 
Battell tell the story. The Prince, Hombiangymbe, was 
slain, and all his subjects, men, women, and children, put to 
death or made captive. The victory was followed by a ghastly 
carouse. “The dead corpses,” says Battell, “that were 
brought to be eaten were strange to behold. For these Gagas 
are the greatest cannibals and man-eaters that be in the 
world, for they feed chiefly upon man’s flesh, notwithstanding 
of their having all the cattle of that country.” 


However, the Gagas did not eat Battell, and he determined 
to live among them, “ hoping in God that they would travel 
so far to the westward that we should see the sea again,” for 
to see the sea again was always the end of Battell’s desire. And 
despite their evil customs, he liked the Gagas well enough, 
and they in return treated him with consideration. “These 
Gagas remained four months in this place,” says he of Calican- 
samba, “with great abundance and plenty of cattle, corn, wine, 
and oil, and great triumphing, drinking, dancing, and banquet- 








ting, with man’s flesh, which was a heavy spectacle to behold.” 
So for sixteen months he stayed with them, “so highly esteemed 
with the great Gaga, because I killed many negroes with my 
musket, that I had anything I desired of him.” And the Great 
Gaga was a leader such as a brave man might gladly serve, nor 
was his army ill-disciplined. Wherever the Gagas encamped 
but for a night they were strongly entrenched, building a round 
circle with twelve gates, “so that every captain keepeth his 
gate.” For— 

“There were in the camp of the Gagas,” writes Battell, 
“twelve captains. The first called Imbe Calandola, their 
general,a man of great courage. He warreth all by enchant- 
ment, and taketh the Devil’s counsel in all his exploits. He is 
always making of sacrifices to the Devil, and doth know many 
times what shall happen unto him. He believeth that he shall 
never die but in the wars. There is no image among them, but 
he useth certain ceremonies. He hath straight laws to his 
soldiers : for those that are faint-hearted, and turn their backs to 
the enemy, are presently condemned and killed for cowards and 
their bodies eaten. He useth every night to make a warlike 
oration upon an high scaffold, which doth encourage his 
people.” 

The Gagas, in truth, were a nation of warriors. “They would 
not sow, nor plant, nor bring up any cattle more than they 
take by wars.” So in the harvest time they settled in the 
fruitfullest place they could find, and helped themselves. 
The Great Gaga Calando, with his long hair, his knots of 
Banba shells, and his beads made of the ostrich eggs, was an 
amazing spectacle. “ His body is carved and cut with sundry 
works,” says Battell, “and every day anointed with the fat of 
men. He weareth a piece of copper cross his nose, two inches 
long, and in his ears also. His body is always painted red 
and white. He hath twenty or thirty wives, which follow him 
when he goeth abroad; and one of them carrieth his bows and 
arrows; and four of them carry his cups of drink after him. 
And when he drinketh they all kneel down, and clap their 
hands and sing.” But Battell not only fought and traded, he 
observed the customs of ,the Gagas and of Loango with great 
care and circumstance. At Loango the King’s drinking was 
so solemn a ceremony that when it was announced by the 
ringing of a bell all present fell upon their faces, “for if any 
seeth the King drink he is presently killed, whatsoever he 
be.” On every page there is some curious custom recorded, 
or some strange beast described. The pongos (or gorillas) 
are indeed fearsome. They were never taken alive because 
they were so strong that ten men could not hold them. Yet 
they did not harm him whom they surprised unawares, unless 
he looked at them; and Battell brought back to England a 
negro boy who, by feigning indifference, had lived unhurt 
among the pongos for a month. But Battell’s adventures are 
worth reading from beginning toend. They are excellently 
edited, with a valuable appendix on the history of Angola, and 
they give us another opportunity of calling our readers’ 
attention to the admirable work done by the Hakluyt Society. 





MARY BOYLE: HER BOOK.* 
Miss Mary Boyue’s “sobriquet,” she tells us, among her 
young companions, was “ Vanessa,” and she calls her auto- 
biography the “ Life of a Butterfly.” Ifto rejoice in sunshine 
and to give pleasure to all around her is to be a butterfly 
assuredly she deserved the name ; but she had other claims on 
her friends’ regard and admiration in her warm heart, 
staunch friendship, varied gifts, and gay unselfishness. 
Undoubtedly she had a “good time.” She was connected 
with many of the most distinguished families, and Dickens said 
of her to Lord Carlisle, who was claiming relationship with 
her: “I have never yet met any one who was not her 
cousin.” Every house was open to her, her tastes were fully 
gratified, and she had the valuable property of not being 
satiated by enjoyment; she seems never to have hankered 
after, or longed for, what was not within her reach. Add to 
this that in early life she was never snubbed,—so many 
parents think it for the good of their children to 
make themselves disagreeable by thwarting and laughing 
at them, which tends, more than excessive praise, to 
excite susceptible vanity, shyness, and self-consciousness. 
She was as happy in her domestic as in her social relations. 
Her father, a son of Lord Cork, entered the Navy on 
Nelson’s ship at the age of ten. In 1800 he was ship. 


* Mary Boyle: her Book. Edited by Six Courtezay Boyle, Loudon: John 
Murray. [10s, 6d.] 
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wrecked on the coast of Egypt, then in possession of the French, 
who, instead of helping, plundered the British sailors and 
threw them into prison. The bright exception to these hard- 
hearted functionaries was Marshal Kléber, Governor of Cairo, 
who showed especial favour to his prisoner; and this excited 
such ill-feeling that when Kléber was assassinated Captain 
Boyle was accused of the deed, and condemned to death. His 
only comfort was his pointer ‘ Malta, who kept him warm 
at night, and scared away the rats and scorpions that infested 
his cell. There seemed no hope; but Admiral Sidney Smith 
arrived just in time to effect an exchange of prisoners, and 
Captain Boyle and his faithful companion returned in safety 
to their native land. 

Mrs. Boyle was a great beauty, and the chosen friend 
and companion of her daughters through life. Mary was 
the fourth child, and the only plain one; but she possessed 
charm, a far more valuable gift than beauty. She was very 
fair, with light hair and eyes @ fleur de téte. She was often 
rallied on account of her small stature, but she writes :— 

“Tt has been a cherished vanity of mine that I have very long 
segs in proportion; eight heads (in. drawing) was the strange 
description I gave of myself to a friend, whose natural rejoinder 
was, ‘What a very remarkable animal.’ One of my chief moral 
attributes was lightheartedness; as Autolycus says: 


‘A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile—a.’ 


[ have wooed external brightness, which does not seem unnatural 
to the taste of a butterfly. ..... One day when I was between 
three and four my mother asked me if I should like a live doll 
to play with. Oh, rapture! dolls were my passion. The idea 
was ecstasy. How I then and there loved my live doll, my 
brother Cavendish, with the love of half a century, and how 
fondly I cling to the hope of a reunion in that region— 


‘Where those who left us dwell in joy sublime, 
And those we leave will come in God's own time. 


When she was seven years old Miss Boyle’s father was 
appointed Commissioner of the dockyard at Sheerness, a 
position of great dignity, and his children were treated like 
Princes and Princesses. She gives avery amusing account 
of her childish flirtations; the last was with Admiral Sir 
Thomas Williams, who gave her a pigeon, and she made him 
a present of a cow. The pigeon was called ‘Tom’ and the cow 
‘Mary,’ and so ended this idyll. “Inow come,” she writes, 
“to a most important episode, my first appearance on what I 
call the right side of the footlights.” The children wrote 
and acted a grand drama called The King and the 
Usurper. There were seven characters and only three actors. 
The baby of four years, Cavendish, was the King, and 
Caroline, who had less dramatic ambition than the others, 
was the Insurrection. Her part was to play on the kettle- 
drum. All the other characters were doubled. The success 
was tremendous, and Mary’s real vocation was fixed in her 
mind from that hour. Her family would not hear of her 
going on the stage, so she was obliged to content herself 
with amateur performances. The next move of the family 
was to Somerset House, and there she had great opportunities 
for indulging her taste for the drama. Mazeppa was riding 
for his life at “dear Astley’s,’ Madame Vestris, Young, 
Kean, the Keeleys, and many others were on their respec- 
tive stages, and the Boyles knew most of them. She also 
once saw Mrs. Garrick, who, though in extreme old age, 
retained traces of her remarkable beauty, and, to bring 
the theatre down to the present day, she made acquaintance 
with Sir Henry Irving, who remained her friend through life. 
Her favourite reading was Shakespeare. She owns to a first 
and last piece of posing caused by overhearing her father 
enlarge to a friend on her wonderful taste in literature; she 
would bring in her favourite volume and be found “in an 
attitude of deep absorpticn poring over its pages, and 
fondly hoping the company would think her very clever, for 
she knew her father did.” She did not belong to the Court 
herself, but she moved in courtly circles, for her mother, 
father, sister, and brother were all members of Royal 
households. Mrs. Boyle was Bedchamber-woman to Queen 
Charlotte, and had rooms in St. James’s Palace and Hampton 
Court. Life in the latter was an education in history and art, 
and Mary revelled in the picture galleries, and admired above 
everything Raphael's cartoons. Sir Walter Scott was, next 
to Shakespeare, the “god of her idolatry,” and she felt that 
life had nothing to offer when she first read of the death of 
Lord Evandale in Old Mortality. Her friends did not all, 
however, belong to the highest classes. The different officials 
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at the Palace, the dwellers in the cottages, the family servants 
were all loving to little Mary,—the old nurse with her amusing 
malapropisms, the consequential lady’s-maid, and the staunch 
British butler, Henry Maxwell, are vividly sketched. Henry 
accompanied the family abroad, and made his way in the 
languages he despised. He said the Italians were foreigners 
he was an Englishman. On hearing some scandalous 
story, “One lady,” he exclaimed, “was getting as bad ag 
another.” 


In 1832 Miss Carolina Boyle, Maid of Honour to Queen 
Adelaide, gained leave of absence from Court, and with her 
mother and Mary and brother Courtenay set out 
on a long visit to Italy. They travelled slowly 
in a huge family ark, wid the Jura and Switzerland, 
They found at Turin the second brother, Charles, who 
was attached to the Legation. From Turin they went to 
Genoa. There was something of the gaiety of the French 
ladies of the ancien régime in Mary’s intense enjoyment, 
One night she and her mother and sister resisted the persua- 
sions of their menfolk to go to the Veglione Masquerade, but 
as soon as the brothers were well off they dressed and pre. 
pared to follow them. “ Arrived at the theatre and joined by 
the cavaliers we had appointed to escort us, we mixed in the 
motley throng, on mischief bent. My companion, one of the 
leaders of society who knew everything about everybody, was 
of the greatest use in prompting my sallies.” First she 
puzzled and exasperated an Italian officer by pretending to 
be his beloved who was taking up with a new favourite, next 
she baffled a Marchese of her acquaintance; but a higher 
triumph was in store, for she sought out her brother, chaffed 
and flattered him, and finally presented him with a large 
bouquet of violets, which she had the delight of seeing next 
morning in water by his bedside, the cherished gift of the 
unknown. The Boyles spent most interesting winters in the 
Northern cities and in Rome, and enchanting summers at 
Lucca and Naples. They returned to England in 1836 to find 
the King’s health failing, and their close connection with the 
Court was soon severed. Mrs. Boyle and her daughters 
settled at Millard’s Hill, inSomersetshire. In 1846 they paid 
another delightful visit to Italy. The Hollands lent them 
their villa at Careggi, and they had the happiness of making 
acquaintance with George Frederick Watts, who became one 
of Mary’s most valued friends. At Florence she was 
intimate with the Jevers—introduced by one of her 
great favourites, G. P. R. James—with the Brownings, with 
Félicie de Beauveau, the friend of the Duchesse de Berri, and 
even became a conspirator for the first and last time by 
conveying a letter to the Duchess. Thence they went to 
Rome, and returned in 1848 to Somersetshire, where they 
lived very quietly; but Mary paid frequent visits to her 
friends in London and elsewhere. She dwells with great 
pleasure on the time she spent with Mrs. Sartoris, at whose 
house she met all sorts of distinguished people, and had her 
fill of talk, music, plays, &c. Of all the friends she made, 
she seems to have had the greatest affection for Dickens, and 
she grieved for him when he died as for a near relation. It 
would have filled up all our space to mention the bare names 
of all her friends; asshe herself writes: ‘“ But this book is 
not intended as a catalogue.” She gives interesting descrip- 
tions of the stately country houses which she enlivened, 
their owners, and the politicians she met in them. But there 
was plenty of riding and dancing and acting, as well as con- 
versation. The present writer had the pleasure of being 
among the audience at Bowood when she acted in the cha- 
rade Gulliver, and will never forget her inimitable drollery 
jn the first syllable in which she represented the adventuress 
coaxing Gil Blas out of his ring. After Mrs. Boyle’s death 
she made her brother’s house her headquarters, and when she 
Jost him she established herself in a tiny house in South 
Audley Street, which she called her bonbonniére. James 
Russell Lowell wrote of her in 1888:— ‘No knock could 
surprise the modest door of her bonbonniére, for it opened, 
and still opens, to let in as many distinguished persons—and, 
what is better, as many devoted friends—as any in London. 
PORES St: However long she may live, hers can never be that 
most dismal of fates, to outlivejher friends, while cheerfulness, 
kindliness, and all the other goodnesses have anything to do 
with the making of them.” Every one knows Tennyson’s 
touching lines to her ending with— 
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“© So close are we, dear Mary, you and I, 
To that dim gate.” 
She died in 1890, and in 1892 the great writer, and still more 
kindly man, embarked to meet his Pilot face to face. 





TWO BOOKS ON ROME.* 

Proressor Lancranr’s beautiful new book, New Tules of 
Qid Rome, may be described as a companion volume to his 
well-known Pagan and Christian Rome. It is divided into 
eicht chapters, each, as in the former book, complete in itself, 
and mostly dealing with subjects of even greater interest, at 
least for those to whom the most enthralling study in Rome 
is that of the recent discoveries among its ancient monu- 
ments. Professor Lanciani’s charming way of writing about 
these things, the happy union in him of the mind of a 
scholar, an antiquary, an archeologist, with the eye of an 
artist and the picturesque touch of a romancer, makes him an 
enchanting guide among these wonders of the old world. 
He, more than any other writer with whom we are 
acquainted, ought to be able to comfort those who 
have still, in Rome, nothing but regrets for that medieval 
past which has so largely vanished, destroyed by the 
same modern spirit which excavates the Forum and 
brings back to the light of day an older world still, The 
medieval world tore down remorselessly those ancient 
monuments to build its own. A new Rome always rises 
out of the old; it is a law of the city’s life, as Lanciani 
himself hzs pointed out before now. We can even foresee a 
time, as “the whirligig of time brings in his revenges,” when 
gny scrap of Middle Age or Renaissance work will again be 
more valued than the classical; when the precious discoveries 
of to-day will once more sleep under a shroud of green grass, 
und young trees will spring again among the great bones of 
the Coliseum. 

However, in the present day there is an immense amount 
of very romantic interest to be found in these excavations, 
which more and more, zufter the manner of all modern dis- 
coveries, tend to prove how much more treth than falsehood 
underlay the historical legends and traditions on which the 
oldest of us were brought up. Professor Lanciani’s first 
chapter is occupied with the recent discoveries in the Forum, 
and especially that of the black stone that marked, according 
to early writers, the tomb of Romulus, the founder of the 
eity. The excavations in the Sacra Via have brought to 
light a groat deal of information. regarding early Roman 
rion, drawn chiefly from discoveries on the site of the 
Regia, the devastation of which was finally accomplished by 
Paul IIL. in search of materials for the finishing of St. Peter's. 
This is a subject difficult to enlarge upon without exaggera- 
tion, especially when we see, from the glorious fragments 
remaining, of what kind were the marble treasures then sawn 
up for use or thrown into the lime kiln. 





The early paganism of Rome, with the many superstitions 
belonging to it, the paganism which has not in fact lost its 
hold on Italy, and which will last, probably, as long. as 
materialism allows any spirit of faney to move in the beautiful 
Nature where it was born, is illustrated by many most curious 
facts and discoveries recorded in the chapters called “ The 
Sacred Grove of the Arvales” and “Strange Superstitions in 
Rome.” Paganism was of course absorbed by Christianity ; 
but seldom, so much as in Rome and Southern Italy, has the 
conqueror stepped into the garments and dwellings of the 
conquered, Perhaps that period of transition, in its more 
picturesque aspects, is the most romantie and curiously 
fascinating in Roman history. Gibbon’s way of looking at it 
all is not the only way; the methods of Christianity were not 
always barbarous. “The religious transformation of the 
Campagna ’—most pagan of districts—* was gently brought 
about” :— 

“The picturesque shrines which the explorer of the Campagna 
and ot the Sabiue and Volscian districts mee's at the crossings 
of roads and lanes have not changed their site or purpose; only 
the crescent which once shone on the forehesd of Diana the 
huu'ress is now trodden by the feet of the Virgin Mary, who 
also appears crushing the head uf the snake once sacred to Juno 
Lanuvina; but the wild flowers still perfume with their delicious 





* (1) New Tales of Old Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani, Profusely lllustrated, 
London: Macmillan and Co, [Y4s.J——(2.) Kome, the Eternal City: us 


Religions, Monuments, Literature, and Art. 2 vols, By Clara Exckirg Clemont. 
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scent the ‘ iconetta,’ as the shrine is still called in the Byzantine 
faxhion among our peasantry, and the sweet oil, instead of being 
poured over the altar, burns before the image of the Mother of 
God in quaint little lamps. The month of May, once sacred to 
the Dea Dia, hes become the month of Mary.” 

Some of Professor Lanciani’s most striking pages deal with 
the mysterious superstitions connected with the worship of 
Cybele, the Mother of the Gods; and in a description of the 
search made by himself and Signor Visconti in the sacred 
field of @ybele at Ostia, which resulted in the finding of the 
Venus Clotho, now in the Lateran, and the recumbent statue 
of Atys, he makes us realise the unique joy of the excavator 
in seeing a bronze hand ora marble head appear above the 
surface of the earth. Such episodes as this and many others, 
such as the finding of the extraordinary ships in the Lake of 
Nemi, quite remove any suspicion of scientific dryness from 
these studies, and make the book more interesting than any 
romance dealing with the past. 

The later chapters are not so much concerned with ancient 
Rome as with the traces left by various foreign nations from 
the early Middle Ages to the present day. This is a very 
interesting subject, and might well fill a volume; but here 
Professor Lanciani only deals with Jewish, English, and 
Scottish memorials in Rome. He has collected a number of 
curious facts which will be new to the ordinary reader. He 
bestows a good deal of space on Cardinal York, a very 
respectable man who, so far as we know, did only one bad 
action, that of destroying the venerable temple of Jupiter 
Latialis on Monte Cavo, in order to rebuild a church and 
convent of Passionist monks. We wonder that a Roman 
antiquarian is content to say, as he generously does, Requiescat 
én pace over such a Prince of the Church as this, 

The other book before us is an ambitious effort, in which 
the letterpress is hardly on a level with the general get-up 
and the illustrations. But it is not by any means a book 
to be passed over among the mass of Roman literature, if 
only because of the fearless way in which it challenges 
attention. The two large volumes are bound and covered 
in brilliant scarlet-—an unfortunate choice, some people 
will think !—and finished off regardless of expense. They 
are full of illustrations, photo-etchings and woodcuts, in- 
cluding views in Rome and pictures of all her greatest 
works of art. The maps and plans are very good. The 
contents include the whole religious, archeological, 
urtistic, and literary history of Rome, from the earliest 
times to the Renaissance, with a great quantity of 
collected information regarding the manners and customs of 
the city at various periods. One may szy, indeed, that all 
which 13 known about Rome has found its way in between 
these gorgeous covers. But never, perhaps, was there a 
stronger instance of the fact that the actual contents of a 
book matter much less than the way in which they are 
arranged and presented. The author has taken enormous 
pains, and those—they will probably be young persons 
in search of knowledge—who read through her ° eight 
hundred pages will find a great deal to satisfy them, 
But nobody, we are afraid, will read the book for 
pleasure. The style is stiff and awkward, sometimes 
baldly simple, sometimes complicated and confused to a 
degree rather unaccountable in a writer of such wide study. 
Here and there it is impossible to know what she means. 
Such a sentence as this, for instance, seems to defy interpre- 
tation. Writing of the days of St. Jerome, the wuthor says: 
“Great numbers of women were counted among the Christian 
martyrs, and a little later they were numerous among the 
Apostles.” This must have some meaning; but what is it? 
A curious confusion of ideas, too, seems to haunt the mention 
of Horace and his library: “The most ideal portion of his 
life, however, was passed on his farm, where he had a weil. 
selected library, in which he wrote many of his satires.” 

At the same time, we repeat, the author of Rome, the Eternal 
City has worked hard upon her tremendous subject; she has 
studied all kinds of authorities; she knows her Roma, and 
loves it with 2 passicn which is real, though disappointing in 
expression, 
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NOVELS. 


THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL.* 

Srncr Miss Braddon abandoned the field of sensation so 
diligently exploited by her for a quarter of a century 
for the more tranquil domains of historical romance, no 
successor of uncontested superiority has arisen to occupy her 
throne. Miss Warden promised well, but her later ventures 
have proved disappointing; Miss Adeline Sergeant has paid 
a divided allegiance to serious character analysis and lurid 
melodrama; and Mrs. Williamson has thrown away quite a 
pretty talent for comedy on “shockers” which tax the 
credulity of the most omnivorous appetite. That there is a 
demand for such books we have not the slightest shadow of a 
doubt. One of the very ablest and most hard-working Oxford 
philosophy dons that the writer knew could never resist a 
“yellow back.” They may be destitute in regard to detail of 
any correspondence with the facts of life, utterly innocent 
of edification, and yet capable of providing perfectly 
harmless entertainment. This result we take to be due 
to the fact that the methods of sensationalism, as inter- 
preted by most practitioners, are, by their kaleidoscopic 
character and reliance on a never-ceasing succession of 
incidents, incompatible with a deliberate insistence on 
morbid details or the leisurely delineation of moral deteriora- 
tion. Sensationalism, again, in its essence makes for optimism, 
since the conflict between the forces of good and evil, if it is 
to be exciting, cannot be one-sided; and in regard to the 
ultimate issue the Adelphi formula still holds the field, which 
is, after all, only in keeping with the statistics annually issued 
by the Chief Commissioner of Police. 

With these reservations we can extend a cordial welcome to 

Mr. Arnold Bennett, whose Grand Babylon Hotel, described in 
its alternative title as “a fantasia on modern themes,” is a very 
favourable specimen of its class. The author has discerned 
with no little shrewdness the opportunities for romantic 
crime furnished by the temporary contact of that shifting 
cosmopolitan society which frequents the modern fashionable 
monster hotel, where the management asks no questions as to 
the antecedents of the guests nor interferes with their freedom 
of action so long as they conform toa certain standurd of 
living and pay their way. The story opens excellently with a 
brilliant piece of extravagance on the part of an American 
multi-millionaire. Foiled in his request for a special American 
pick-me-up, and mecting unexpected difficulties in the way of 
gratifying his capricious daughter's desire for a peculiarly 
homely dinner, he carries his point by purchasing the hotel “on 
the nail” for the modest sum of £400,000, The ussumption of 
the cares of management at once brings him into close quarters 
with a mysterious plot connected with the visit of a German 
Grand Duke and his youthful uncle, Prince Aribert of Posen, 
who while travelling ¢ncognito the previous year had fallen in 
love with the millionaire’s daughter. The aim of the conspirators 
—chief of whom are the incomparable head-waiter Jules and 
the unique chef Rocco—is to upset the financial negotiations 
by which the Grand Duke proposes to regularise his position 
before being accepted as the suitor of an exalted German 
Princess, since if he is unable to show a clean bill of health, 
financially speaking, by a certain date, the reversion of the 
Princess’s hand falls to the King of Bosnia, the contriver of 
the plot and paymaster of Jules and Rocco. These two 
villains, who combine superb urbanity of manner with 
diabolical unscrupulousness of method, play the game of 
their patron with medixval thoroughness hacked by all the 
resources of modern science. ‘Toxicology, electricity, dis- 
guises, abduction,—the whole armoury of the plutocratic 
criminal is employed against the luckless Grand Duke, but at 
every turn the artistic assassins are confronted by the 
indomitable millionaire and his heroic daughter. To say any 
more of the plot and its catastrophe would be to detract from 
the pleasure of the reader, so we shall confine ourselves to a 
quotation by way of illustrating Mr. Bennett’s gift for 
descriptive narrative. The scene in question describes the 
attempt of the millionaire, Theodore Racksole, to capture the 
villains by night on the Thames :— 

“That night, just after dark, Theodore Racksole embarked 
with his new friend, George Hazell, in one of the black-painted 





* The Grand Babylon Holel. By Arnold Bennett. London: Chatto and 


Windus. [68.j 


Customs wherries manned by a crew of two men—both the latter 
freemen of the river, a distinction which carries with it certain 
privileges unfamiliar to the merelandsman. It was a cloudy ang 
oppressive evening, not a star showing to illumine the slow tide 
now just past its flood. The vast forms of steamers at anchor— 
chiefly those of the General Steam Navigation and the Aberdeen 
Line—heaved themselves high out of the water, straining 
sluggishly at their mooring buoys. On either side the naked 
walls of warehouses rose like grey precipices from the stream 
holding forth quaint arms of steam-cranes. To the West the 
Tower Bridge spanned the river with its formidable arch, and 
above that its suspended footpath—a hundred and fifty feet from 
earth. Down towards the East and the Pool of London a forest 
of funnels and masts were dimly outlined against the sinister 
sky. Huge barges, each steered by a single man at the end of a 
pair of giant oars, lumbered and swirled down-stream at all 
angles. Occasionally a tug snorted busily past, flashing its red 
and green signals aud dragging an unwieldy tail of barges in its 
wake. Then a Margate passenger steamer, its electric lights 
gleaming from every porthole, swerved round to anchor, with its 
load of two thousand fatigued excursionists. Over everything 
brooded an air of mystery—a spirit and feeling of strangeness, 
remoteness, and the inexplicable. As the broad flat little boat 
bobbed its way under the shadow of enormous hulks, beneath 
stretched hawsers, and past buoys covered with green slime, 
Racksole could scarcely believe that he was in the very heart of 
London—the most prosaic city in the world. He had a queer 
idea that almost anything wight happen in this seeming 
waste of waters at this weird hour of ten o’clock. It 
appeared incredible to him that only a mile or two away 
people were sitting in theatres applauding farces, and that at 
Cannon Street Station, a few yards off, other people were calmly 
taking the train to various highly respectable suburbs, whose 
names he was gradually learning. He had the uplifting 
sensation of being in another world which comes to us some- 
times amid surroundings violently different from our usual 
surroundings. The most ordinary noises—of men calling, of a 
chain running through a slot, of a distant syren—translated 
themselves to his ears into terrible and haunting sounds, full of 
portentous significance. He looked over the side of the boat into 
the brown water, aud asked himself what frightful secrets lay 
hidden in its depth. Then he put his hand into bis hip-pocket 
and toucbed the stock of his Colt revolver —that familiar sub- 
stance comforted him.” 

Mr. Bennett, as we think the foregoing passage sufficiently 
shows, has, by the artistic way in which he diffuses an 





atmosphere of suspense and uneasy anticipation, shown him- 
self capable of work on a higher level than that of the melo- 
drama—excellent of its kind—which forms the staple of his 
present venture. 








A Scidier of Virginia. By Burton Egbert Stevenson. (Duck. 
worth and Co. 6s.)—Here is yet another story of America in the 
time of Washington. ‘They are almost as plentiful as if there 
had been a copyright in that period which had just lapsed. This 
is a good specimen of its kind, and tells of the trials and difficul- 
ties undergone by Washington before he rose against the King, It 
is the old story of jealousy between regular and irregular troops, 
and of the inability of the English martinet Generals to see the 
capabilities of rough volunteers who know the country, even if 
they are ignorant of drill. Besides the account of General Brad- 
dock’s disastrous march against the French, there are some 
exciting adventures with Indians, and a slight but pretty love- 
story runs through the book. 


A Corner in Ballybeg. By Nicholas P. Murphy. (John Long. 
63.)——We have here some very pleasantly written stories, full of 
Irish humour and pathos. There is a wonderful person called 
Hogan, who appears in several of them. He is a poacher, and 
has dealings with an illicit still, and is a regular ragamuflin; but 
he is such a delightful rogue,and has such a pretty gift for 
humorous repartee, that when he is “had up” before the Bench 
the Magistrates pay his fines out of their own pockets. One of 
the funniest stories tells of how he talks to the audience at the 
door of the public hall when a concert was held in Ballybeg: 
“© Arrah, John Hegarty, is it only a shillin’ ticket ye tuk, an’ 
this concert for the glory an’ honour o’ God, an’ the orgin that’s 
tobe put up in the chapel? Och, come now, ouf wid another 
shillin’. I won’t allow ye to be puttin’ a maze look on yerself be 
walkin’ into shillin’ sates. It’s not what the old stock ye belong 
to is used to,’” and so on to all his friends, 


A Bid for Empire. By Major Arthur Grifiths. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. 63.)—'This is a book of adventures in Egypt and the Soudan 
at the time of the last campaign. The local colour is laid on 
with an unstinting hand, and we have scenes in fashionable Cairo 
society, interviews with veiled Ezyptian ladies, secret meetings, 
and Dervish rites, besides an excfting voyage up the Nile on a 
dahabiyeb. ‘The hero is, of course, aun officer in the Egyptian 
Army, who thoroughly deserves the good luck he gets, and the 








heroine is an American girl whose father is an old gentlemaz 
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with dollars and enthusiastic ideas on the subject of Egypt for 
the Egyptians, which let him in for most unpleasant consequences. 


Venus Victria, and other Stories. By Helen Mathers. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 63 )—The fourstories in the volume called Venus 
Victrie are calculated to stimulate the interest of the most 
languid reader. In two of them mauslaughter is done; in 
another suicide with the intent to bring an innocent woman to 
the gallows on a false charge of murder; and in the fourth a 
husband and wife who are warmly attached to one another 
quarrel, separate, and are very nearly estranged for life. But in 
all the tales the misunderstanding out of which the tragedy 
threatens to develop fatal issues is cleared up in time to avoid 
a pessimistic conclusion. Miss Mathers’s talents show at their 
best when concentrated to produce an effective short tale; and 
this volume may be safely recommended io all who like their 
fiction to be pungent without being either morbid or immoral. 
The stories illustrate, among other things, the danger of 
trusting too much to circumstantial evidence either in a Court 
of Law or in everyday life. 

The Beleaguered Forest. By Elia W. Peattie. (William 
Heinemann, 4s.)—The first chapters of The Beleaguered 
Forest are occupied with the vagaries of a young woman 
who has thought herself an artist, and had her eyes sud- 
denly opened to the fact that she is none by the somewhat 
brutal candour of a rejected lover. Regina Grey, having burnt 
her pictures and given up her studio, snatches a desperate joy 
out of a few social appearances, and then expects to sink into 
insignificance. But at the critical moment she learns that she 
has lost all her private means, and that she must face poverty as 
well as neglect. She is rather sorry that she refused Dick 
Helderson, but Dick has returned to a forgotten allegiance to a 
lady who is hit off by Regina as a “drab woman.” Regina is 
not “drab,” but fawboyant. She cannot face social extinction, 
and therefore closes with the offer of aman from North Michigan, 
who lives most of his time at a remote logging camp and has a 
personal record of gloom aud terror. He does not pretend to 
be in love with Regina, but announces simply that he has come 
out of the forest to seek a wife,as he can no longer support the 
solitude of his life. Hoe hints at mysterious hauntings. And 
the mystery turning out to be opium, the serious interest of the 
story begins when the flighty woman settles down to the grim 
duty she has thoughtlessly taken upon herself, and fights for the 

goul and the sanity of her husband aguinst the evil habit. There 
are some fine passages and some very picturesque scenes in the 
book. But one wishes it could have been brought to a less 
conventional ending than that of the husband’s friend who loves 
the wife and is te have her when the fight is over. 


His Own Ghost. By David Christie Murray. (Chatto and 
Windus. 2s,)—His Own Ghost is a highly ingenious and intricate 
story, in which a millionaire from South Africa finds it de- 
sirable to feign death and burial in order to save his life and 
carry out mining schemes which will be thwarted by a con- 
federacy of enemies if heis known to be alive. The complications 
are infinite, but they will be found interesting by those who like 
novels of the “Sherlock Holmes” tyne, and both the leading 
characters are honest men with whom it is possible to take part 
against the villains. The story is told with Mr. Christie 
Murray’s usual verve and vigour. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
———»>—— ‘ 
(Under this heading we notice such Books of the weels as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Tales of the Spanish Main. By Mowbray Morris. (Macmillan 
and Co. 63.)—These “tales” are, it must be understood, true 
tales, Mr. Mowbray Morris begins with an estimate of the men 
who brought it about that the Spanish Main became, to all 
intents and purposes, the British Main, the long line of heroes 
from Drake and Hawkins down to Morgan. He begins, indeed, 
earlier than Drake. His first two chapters are given to the inex- 
haustible subject of Columbus. Every fresh reading of it makes 
it more wonderful. And it has never been better told than it is 
now by Mr. Morris. After Columbus, Francis Drake; here, too, 
we have a marvellous tale,—Drake’s bold attempt on the Spanish 
treasure. By how small a chance did he miss a prize which 
would have almost matched the treasure captured by Alexander 
in the great Persian cities! But these adventurers were always 
going through the same experience. Sometimes the treasure 
was real, sometimes it was imaginary, such as we read of ii the 


interest of the great story of Sir Richard Grenville and the 
‘Revenge.’ Grenville and Howard were waiting for the Plate 
Fleets when the famous fight came off. The last chapter is given 
to the buccaneers under the appellation of “ Brethren of the 
Coast.” There were buccaneers and buccaneers, it must be 
understood ; did not one of them become in due course Archbishop 
of York? Of all the tales that Mr. Morris has to tell not one is 
better worth the telling than this. 


Wild Sport in the Outer Hebrides. By C. V.A. Peel. (F. E. 
Robinson and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Peel, who has already told us 
about big-game shooting in Somaliland, now takes us to the 
Lews, to Uist, North and South, and to other parts of what ie 
sometimes called the Long Island, a chain of broken land reach- 
ing some hundred and thirty miles from the Butt of Lews to 
Barra Head. It will be interesting to any sportsman or orni- 
thologist, and particularly so to those who may have known 
these regions many years ago, as is the case with the writer of 
this notice. One thing is noticeably curious,—the changes in 
the distribution of animal life. Forty years ago woodcock were 
very common in the Lews, thirty or more sometimes falling ina day 
toasinglegun. Mr. Peel writes, in reference to the “nineties,” 
“our bag in the Lews one season did not contain a single cock.” 
Why is this? The population of the Lews has probably increased 
in the last half-century, but it is still sparse, not more than 
forty, we should suppose, to the square mile, and the birds can- 
not be much persecuted; all the less so as they are migratory. 
There must be vast regions where they would be unmolested; 
yet for some reason they have ceased to come to the island. 


History of Stretford Chapel, Vol. IT. By H. T. Crofton. 
(Chetham Society.)—About the Chapel itself there is little 
in this volume, nothing, in fact, beyond some “ Church- 
wardens’ Accounts,” beginning 1717. These are followed by 
records of the Manor from the seventeenth century. The 
continuous entries do not begin before 1700. One of the most 
noteworthy facts is the jealousy of strangers. ‘* William Rain- 
shaw for taking Inmates into the Town contrary to the consent 
of the Inhabitants.” The first volume covers the years 1700- 
1732-3; the second 1785-1872. The latter, however, shows signs of 
the disuse of the Court’s functions. At the last meeting there 
was nothing to do but to dine and appoint Bye-lawmen,— 
who had no bye-laws to carry out. The most interesting part of 
the volume is in chap. 5, where Mr. Thomas Walker (the 
author of the “ Original”) describes his operations in the reform 
of the system of Relief of the Poor. His exertions resulted in 
the reduction of the cost from £812 16s. 6d. in 1817 to £318 4s, 
in 1817. Later on, we find the Poor-rate for the years 1840-59 
averaging 15d, (once a year), the highest being 2s. in 1842, and 
the lowest 9d. in 1850; the Hizghway-rate varied between 6d, 
and 4d. (also once a year); sothat the Stretford people fared 
pretty well. They are now taxed probably twice as much, the 
only set-off being the abolition of turnpikes. 


Tie Holy Sepulchre. (Marshall Brothers.)—This reply to 
Canon MacColl is at least written with moderation and in a tone 
which the disputants in this controversy do not always maintain. 
The subject, at least, borders on theology, and is apt to be 
touched by the characteristic odium. If we could reach the 
innermost mind of the average advocate of the Traditional Sites 
we should probably see that he really holds the matter to be 
de fide. No gaps or difficulties in the evidence reaily affect him, 
and he finds it as difficult to be charitable, or even courteous, to 
an adversary as he would be to a Eutychian or a Monothelite. 
There are many people, however, who can keep an open mind 
they will find much that is interesting in this little pamphlet. 
Whether they will be, or even ought to be, convinced by it, we 
cannot say. 


The Lady Poverty. Translated and edited by Montgomery 
Carmichael. (Juhn Murray. 5s.)—This isa very pleasing trans- 
lation of a religious allegory written in the thirteenth century. 
Its authorship is unknown, but it is evidently the work of an 





early Franciscan. ‘The conjectural date given bere is 1227. 
Besides the translation of the allegory, there is the Prayer of 
St. Francis. Mr. Carmichael does not believe it to be the work 
of the Saint himself, yet he builds upon it a curivus argument as 
tothe stigmata, The prayer says: * She (Poverty) did not even 
make suilicient nails for Thy wounds...... but furnished 
three only.” Butthe Saint had a stigma in each hand and in 
each fuot, Therefore they could not have been the results of 
subjective causes. Why? ‘Whether St. Francis wrote the 
prayer or not, we may take this to have deen his opinion, for it 





strange tale of “ El Dorado.’ ‘Treasure is, again, the ceutral 


seems to have been the common opinion of the thirteenth 
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century.” Was there ever looser reasoning? ‘“ We may take 
this to have been his opinion,” because a good many other 
people thought so; “therefore it becomes imprssitle to attribute 
the phenomena,” &c. There is a chapter also on “ The Spiritual 
Significance of Holy Poverty” by Father Cuthbert, O.S F.C. It 
is written with much skill; but it leaves us unsatisfied. I¢ is 
simply impossible to roli back the world, and bring again the 
Inendicancy which it was once a merit to relieve, and a still 
greater merif to practise. No society could exist where this 
was the ideal of life’ And is it not a curious contradiction to 
have this “ Praise of Poverty” in an ed:tion de luxe, with hand 
made paper, broad margins, type sumptuously large, and an 
elaborately ornamented cover? In its way itis as strange as a 
community vowed to poverty with a banking account. 


The Story of Burma, By Ernest George Harmer. (Horace 
Marshall and Son. Is, 6d.) —This volume, one of the “Story of 
the Empire” Series, is not less interesting than its pred+cessors 
Burma, which has been British, in its present extent, for about 
fifteen years, is the largest of the Indian provinces, Its area 
exceeds that of France with Corsica. Itis wealtay,aadits future 
is hopeful. One great thing is that it is not “congested”; there is 
no population problem to be fuced for years tocome. There are 
some twenty-five million acres of cultivable land yet unoccupied. 
fr, Harmer has much to tell us about Burmese jewels—the ruby 
may be said to be its speciality—and Burmese gold, A peasant 
girl will often carry about on her gold ornaments worth £20, 
This is a most readable and instructive book. 





The Social Gospel. By the Rev. T. Rhondda Williams. 
(fiund,: Humphries, and Co. 1s, net.)—* Men,” says Mr. 
Williams, “ought not to be wasting their life in getting a liveli- 
hood.” We disagree; it is a good thing for men to be compelled 
to work; and the only universally valid compulsion is hunger. 
There are exceptional places in the world where this compulsion 
is almost nii, and work is consequently reduced to a minimum. 
Ts it then the fact that in these places “men’s minds ure free for 
the higher thoughts and nobler ambitions”? ‘All the labour 
of man is for the mouth,” says the Preacher; it seems “ wasting 
life”; but it gives the opportunity of making character; and if 
society could change the condition—and it certainly cannot—the 
result would be inconceivable disaster. Mec. Williams says some 
good thing-, and is possessed with a righteous wrath against 
various social wrongs, but his remedy would be fatal. 





We may very briefly commend two volumes of sermons to our 
readers, In the Pulace of Wisdom, by the Rev. Cornelius Witherby 
(Skeffing’on and Son, 2s. 6d.), and Twenty Lent Sermons, by the Rev. 
Alfred G. Mortimer (same publishers, 3s. 6d.) The first, dealing as 
it does with a book too little utilised, is especially welcome 
There is much fine manly and godly teaching in it. The 
author of The Relationships of Life, by C. Silvester Horne (R. H. 
Allenson, $s. 6d ), regards his subject from a different point of 
view. Here, again, we find something to admire, thouzh we 
cindot accept all the conclusions, It is easy, for instance, to 
ridicule the employer who seeks a servant of a certain persuasion. 
If service is a mere money contract, it is absurd. But if the 
household is a family, surely there is something in it.——,4 
Minister of God, edited, with a Memoir, by V. D. Davis, B.A. 
(P. Green, 23. net), is a memoir of an eminent Unitarian minister, 
Mr. John Hamilton Thom, with selections from his sermons and 
addresses. The Church's One Foundation, by W. Robertson 
Nicoll (Hodder and Stoughton, 33. 6d.), is a reprint of articles 
which originally appeared in the British Weekly, and were a 
Tenly to some of the destructive criticism which has of late 
been directed against the Christian revelation. The argumeut 
is, we think, cogent and stated with much ability, A Goodly 
Herirage, by Georgiana M. Forde (Skeffington and Son, 23. 64.), 
described as a “Simple Church History,” chiefly f lows the 
biographical method. There is much that is excellent in it, 
thouzh we do not find ourselves in agreement with all the author’s 
opinions, 














The Story of Our Weights and Measures. By Edward Nicholson, 
(D. Fraser, Liverpool )—This little book is an earnest of a 
more important woik to come, and a very promising earnest too. 
We have seldom seen so much interesting matter put into so 


aca 
handiest measure that could be. Supposing that all the yard 
measures in the world (including that which may be seen cn the 
north wail of Trafalgar Square) w: xe lost, how could it berecoveradp 
“A clock pendulum beating seconde in London, at sea-level, and 
at the standard temperature, measures 39°1393 from its point of 
suspension to the ceatre of gravity of its weight.” What is an 
ell? ‘The measure from the e!-bow to the finger tip (the same ag 
a cubit, which is that part of the arm on which one reclines), 
(he Greek wixvus is connected with the Sanscrit for “arm.”) 4 
carat” is the seed of a locust-pod = 3°17 grains; the grain (of 
wheat or barley) being the smallest entity in common use. We 
tnust own to a certain satisfaction in finding that Mr. Nicholson 
dees not advocate the introduction of the d+cimal system. Oyp 
own system has its weak point in the hundredweight. We should 
follow the example of the Colonivs and go back to the 1001b, a 
weight still used in some articles, some kinds of fruit, fop 
instance, 





A Bit of Shamrock, By Mark Guy Pearse. (H. Marshall ond 
Son.)—This is a very pretty little ityll, Mr. Pearse, after 
the unusual experience—that if is unusual every anyler will 
testify—of finding fish rise greedily in a thunderstorm, takes 
shelter in a cottage, and there makes the acquaintance of little 
Kathleen, the “shamrock,” whose pi ture he has drawn for us 
in a very delightful way. Tho “Celtic fringe” is often trouble. 
some, but then it is shot with colours which are not to be found 
elsewhere, and we are much obliged to Mr, Pearse for letting ip 
the gloam of one of them, 





Hilda’s Dia-y of a Cape [Housekeeper. By Hildagonda J, 
Duckitt. (Chapmanand Hall. 4s. Gd )— Here are no grave ques- 
tions of policy, no discussions of Briton v Boer. Mrs. Duckitt 
was born at the Cape, and is herself half Dutch, having relatives 
in both peoples. They have lived together, we are glad to be told, in 
a“ most cordialend happy way.” She now gives a book (the second 
on the subject from ber pen) about housekeeping in Suuth Africa, 
full of recipes, suggestions, hints cf ail kinds as to making the 
most of Nature’s bounties in that country, and there are few 
places where those bounties are more abundant. It is really a 
delightful change from what we are accustomed to bear from 
this quarter. This time the novi aliquid ab Africd is really very 
welcome, 





Poems by John Clare. Selected and introduced by Norman 
Gale. (G. E. Over, Rughy. os. Gd. net.)—Mr. Gale’s introdue- 
tion contains a biography of Clare, a quite plain-spoken piece of 
writing, in which no attempt is made to gloss over tke poet’s 
faults. Clare had just the amount of ability which is most 
dangerous to a man’s character. It was enough to lift him out 
of his place; it did not lift him high enough. His verse was 
remarkable as written by a farm-labourer; it was never really 
good. Mr. Gale thinks that the public which refused to praise, 
or even to read, him were “ blind bats.” It may be so; we must 
own to the same blindness. The verse has the common fatal 
fault of not beiag interesting. It is not thoughtful; it is not 
even sonrous; one never feels disposed to read italoud, It is 
not even minutely true to Nature. ‘Tennyson would never have 
spoken of hares darting out “ to crop the dewy Mowers,” 





Scuoon-Booxs.—The Aeneid of Virgil, I. Edited by H. B 
Cotterill, B.A. (Blickie and Son. 2s.) —This is one of the books 
which seck to make, and largely suce:ed in making, learning 
attractive. While scholarship is not neglected, there is abund- 
ance of illustrative matter. Pictures, too, are an important 
feature. The notes seem useful. Crispans (3138: is not “ brandish- 
jng,” but expresses an action a: alogous to trying the edge of a 
knife. In 817 ‘“ Hebrum” is smely impossible, as Mr. Cotterill 
himself seoms to see. ‘ Collecta sinus fluentes” (320) must, we 
should say, be middle, and so different from the nuda genu — 
Caesar's Gallic War, IfI, edited by John Brown, B.A. (same 
publishers, ls, Gd.), is also a volume ofthe series of “ Illustrated 
Classics.” It is an improved edition of a book published a 
few years ago. Yet another volume in the series is The 
Odyssey of Homer, I., edited by the Rev. E. C. Everard: 
Owen, B.A. Woe must especially notice the sound literary 
criticism in Section 5 of the Introduction. Scholarship is 
common enough, but this requires a rarer gift. Some of the 
illustrations are from the Mycenaean remains, others from rare 








sm:ll a compass. And, indeed, the subject abounds with curious 
facts, bringing us back, by a very short cut, to Nature. All 
measures, we might say, recall natural objects and actions. Take | 
the word mile. Obviously it is mille (1,000), A thousand what ? 
Paces, of course, paces being the double step, or five Roman feet, 
a Roman foot being 11°64) in.; 1,000 x 5 x 11649 = 1,618 yards. 
But what is a yard? Probably the average walking-stick, the 


paintings. ——The Latin Period, by E. A. Wells (same publishers, 
1s.), isa book of exercises. The “period” is not reached till 
the boc k is half finished. Nothing is more important in teaching 
Latin than to insist on this radical difference between this 
language and English. Why does not some one make up a little 
book in which we might have examples of the long Caesur sen- 
tences broken up aud of short English sentences arranged in: 
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subordination? As far as it goes on, this book should be useful, 
_—A First Latin Course. By E. H. Scott, B.A. and Frank 
Jones, B.A (Same publishers. 1s, 6d.)—Whether Caesar 
should have his sentences broken up in Latin, a3 in this 
volume, is doubtful. If this is done it must be done very care- 
fully. “Arma nostros opprimunt” looks, for instance, a little 
queer; would it not rather be “nostri armis opprimuntur” ?—— 
French Prose Composition. By Reginald R. N. Barron, MA. 
(Methuen and Co.) ——Mazimes et Pensées. Selected and trans- 
lated from the French by J. Raymond Solly. ‘J. Truscott 
and Sons. 23.)—A storehouse of good things; but we should like 
to bave bad the French, Select Letters. By Mme. de 
Sévigné. Edited by M.F. Vernon Harcourt. (Same publishers.) 
—lIn the “ Warwick Shakespeare” Much Ado About 
Nothing, edited by J. C. Smith, MA. (Blackie and Son, 
1s. 64.) ——In the “ Picture Shakespeare” (same publishers), 
Henry the Fifth ——Europe is a volume of ‘“ Blackie’e 
Continental G+rography Readers” (same  publishers).——In 
“ Methuen’s Junior School-Books” (Metbuen and Co.), The Gospez 
According to St. Mark, edited by A, E, Rubie, MLA,, illustrated 
with useful maps, 








Essays Theological and Literary. By Charles Carroll Everett, 
D.D. (Houghton and Mifflin. 7s. net.)—We cannot follow Dr. 
Everett into bis discussions on theological, ethical, and literary 
subjects. The theological essays are to us specially interesting, 
because they give in a concrete form that somewhat elusive 
thing, undenominational theology. Dr. Everett is, by common 
Consent, a great exponent of such theology. What sort of equip- 
mezt would a stuient who had successfully assimilated his teach- 
ing bring to the practical work of a preacher and pastor? We 
should rezommend our readers to study Essays IL. and III, “The 
Historic and the Ideal Christ” and “The Distinctive Mark of 
Christianity,” with special care from this point of view. But 
wherever he may turin in this volume he will find something 
valuable and suggestive. 


Behold a Sower! (The Bible House.)—This is a record, illus- 
trated with highly interesting examples from very diver-@ regions 
of the world—Kaffraria to Beluchistan, for instanceof the work 
done by the Bible Society. The library of the Society contains 
ten thousand volumes, a visible expression of the vast lubours 
which it has performed since its foundation, nm.w nearly a 
century ago. “ Muny are the tongues of mortals,” said Homer, 
knowing, it may be, of a score; the Society has published ver- 
sions cf Scripture in between threa oni four hundred jan- 
guages and dialects. ‘lhis number is eightfoid what it was a 
century ago. But this work yields in importance to that of 
distribution. As time goes on there will be some decrease in the 
cost of production; that of distribution cannot but increase. We 
commend this seasonable little volume to the attention of our 
readers, 


Summits of Success. By James Burnley. (Grant Richards, 
6s.:\—This is an eminently readable book. It reminds one of 
the story-books in which the hunting for, and finding of, a 
treasure is the muin incident. In Mr. Burnley’s pages many 
sorts of people find treasures,—merchants, shipbuilders, iron- 
masters, owners of oil-fi-lds, great “ purveyors,” brewers, coal- 
owners, and so forth. ‘ Bookland,” even, appears as one of the 
provinces of El Dorado; the ore is not so rich as it is elsewhere, 
but there is metal in it. Mr. Burnley has been diligent in 
collecting facts, but he has written about so many thongs that 
he does not know, we fancy, very much about any one. If only 


some one would, or could, write the real history of a “coal } 


famine,” he would give the world a very interesting, and, ina 
way, edifying, volume. 'The only really successful “corners” have 
heen made in coals. Every one must have them; few only can 
store them, So from time to time some monstrous combination 
is formed, and the consumers are mulcted in millions, 


Of periodical volumes we have received Thom's Official Directory 
(Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin, 21s.), with its mass of special 
inform:tion about Irish persons, things, and affairs. A new map 
of Dublin is added, which may be obtained separately (1s.) 
Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench. (Dian and Son 
7s. 64.)—There is an alphabetical list of counties, divisions, 
boroughs, &¢., returning Members to Parliament, with informa- 
tion as to recent polling, county or wunicipal seats, &c, The 
“Judicial Bench” includes Colonial Judges as well as those of 
the United Kingdom. This isa volume quite complete in its 
way. Tre London Manual, edited by Robert Donald (EB. Lloyd, 
ls. and 1s. 6d.), containing information about all local bodies, the 
County Council, the new municipalities, &. 


———=. 














(for Publications of the Week see next page.) 


LIBERTY & CO. 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 


THIS DAY, 
And Following Days. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
ao 


0 S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIO ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 











An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, of 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalmeuts of #65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
Guring Life for each £1,052 12s. deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab. 1843. President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1345 
FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,C00. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


« , 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 





The Lancet says :— This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Lid., BELFAST. 


* Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Myra’s JOURNAL. 
} 
° 3 


Collars —Lavies 36 per dozen. 
LINEN ents’ 













- Ge? . 411 per dozen. 
Cuf's for Ladies or Gentlemen, from .. Ell per dozen. 
RS, C 
COLLARS, CUFFS, © cit, wim tio t 
Fronts, 25,6 per half-doz. 
{ Samplesand Price Lists, also of (to measure, 


Shirts—Fine quality Long , 
Lo f 
| Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. AND & i Hy RTS. 2). extrf). 


Cloth, with 4-fold Liner 
| N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14,- the 4-dloz. 





iF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL TAEE REGULARLY 
a> PURE 
BRAGG Ss VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 
iT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medicn] profession si { be a sudicient guarantee of its purity and 
eificacy. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhcea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, 
Indigestion, and all tr ] he stomach and boweis. 

BISCUITS, in ‘tins, ni 4s. POWDER, in Bottles, 23., 43., and 63. 
LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 143. TABLETS, in ‘sus, ls. lid. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEDMISTS. 















| 








S iC Cc 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, .C. FOUNDED 1710. 
| THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
i 
; €0 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chaucery Laue; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM LNSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED ......0....0.. £450,000,000. 
“Tt should not be forgotten by those who are sinartening up their houses in 
} expectation of either letting or occupying them th ives during the coming 
Coronation season, that now is the time aud here the oppertuuity for them to 
do this at so great a saving that, as the contents of the Clearanee Catalorue 
will convince them, they cannot afford to neviect it.’ 
—ttentiewoman, December 28, 1901. 
For full details of tho extraordinary Bargains throughout all 
Departments reterred to above, and securable inis aay, see Hampton 
& Sons’ Svrecial Illustrated C earance Cataiogue, sent post tree on 
application, 


HAM P TON S 
Great Annual Stocktaking 
Ch EF AR AWN CG CE 


THIS DAY and daily unt 


tunity to secure cVvery 





























25th inst. only affords to all an invaluable oppor- 
ription of HOUSE FURNISHINGS of the highest 
class at 


CLEARANCE PRICES. 
{Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


igs 
Autobiography of a Poacher (The), by ‘‘ Caractacus,”’ cr 8vo...(Macqueen) 6/0 


Avebury (Lord), The Scenery of England and the Causes to which it is 
me, 8vO ....... (Macmillan) net 15/0 


Baron (R. R. N.) , French Prose Com m position, er 8vo.. ...(Methuen) 26 
Burgess (W. 'V.), One Hundred Sonnet , er 8vo...(S Sherratt & Hughes) net 2 6 










Conway (Sir W. M.), The Domain of Art, CF 8VO...c..cesese00s (J. Murray) net 7,0 | 
Cust (L.), A Descripti ion of the Sket tech Book by Sir Anthony Van — tia H 
used by him in Italy 1621-1627, folio ...............coccsssesssseereessoeeee (Bell) net 42,0 





Yo, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 12,0 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians, Drawn C hiefly 
Thomas Aquinas, er 8vo (Sands) 36 
y of the Church of Ei nd from the Abolition of 
iction, Vols. V. and VI., $8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) each 16 0 
Dods (M.), The Old Testament Narrative tor Schools, 4to.. (Nelson) 26 
Doughty (M.), Afoot Through the Kashmir Valleys, 8vo .. ands) net 76 
Duncan (Canon), The Inberitors of the Kingdom, er Svo Sketiington) 26 
Godfrey (E.), AStolen Idea, er 8vo.. A(Jarrold) 60 
Haddon (A. c. ), Head Hunter rs: B , White, and Brown, 8vo0 (Methuen) 150 
Hassall (A.), The French Pec pl .. (Heinemann) 60 
Headlam (C.), Peter Vischer (( Wea t £ Ori uftsmen), er 8vo.. (Bell) net 5.0 
Hertz (G. B.), English Public Opini mn after the Restor: uition...(Unmwin) net 36 
Hopwood (A,) and Hicks (S.), Bluebell and the Sleepy King (Pearson) net 26 
Howells (W. D.), Heroines of Fiction, 2 vols. cr 8V0..........20...008 (Harper) 15,0 
S isou (G. M.), Tips, by the Author of ‘* The Salmon Fly” (Simpkin) net 76 
Kingsiord (C. L.), Heury V. : the Typical Medieval Hero, er8vo (Putnam) 50 
Lees (R. J.), Through the Mists, Cr 8V0 .....000.0c.cssesecescorscresscesees (J. Long) 6,0 | 
pee (E. W. ), A Catholic Guide to Westminster Abbey, er $vo.. (Sands) 2,6 | 
London (Jack), The God of His Father, er 8vo.......... os (Pearson) 60 
Lydon (F. F.), Woodwork for Schools, 4t (Low) net 36 
McCall (S.), ‘Truth Dexter » er Svo ' .. (Pearson) 60 
Machray (R.), A Blow over the Heart, cr 8vo (Cc hatto & Windus) 60 
McManus (S.), Donegal Fairy Stories, CP BVO .....sscsescesceseeseeesee eee (Isbister) 6.0 
Mann (H. K.), Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages, Vol. I., 8vo | 
(K. Paul) net 12.0 | 
» Manual of Alcoholic Fermentation and the Allied 
an (E. Arnold) net 76 | 
....(Heinemann) 60 | 
(J. Murray) net 90 
(s 


Denison (G. A.), Fifty Years at Kast Brent, 





Devout Commentar 
from the Woriks 
Dixon (RK. W.), Hist: 
the Roman Juris 







































Matthews (C. G.) 
Industries, er 8vo nice ip cee 
Miller (E.), A Prophet of the R eal, cr 8vo. 
Moberly (R. C.), Christ our Life, er 8vo 
Nyrop (C.), The Kiss and its Hi stony. cr 8v0 ...... (Sands) net 76 
Piendar (P.), With Steyn and De Wet, er SVO oo... ceeseseeeseeees (Methuen) 35,6 
Pierce (A. H.), Studies in anaitery and Visuai Space Perception, er 8vo 
(Longimans) net 66 
Platts (W. C.), Chiefly Uncle Parker and Incidentally Aunt Parker, er 8vo 
(Jarr old) 86 
(Unwin) 6,0 
re § 0 
(Longmans) net 76 

















Praed (Mrs. C.), The Insane Root, cr 8vo .... 
Rhodes (W. G.), Elementary Treatise on Alter 












Pee TA. TF Siete I: 6 socks vc scecs scacnscace vancavieve cnorieecseess (Deut) net 76 

Skirving (R. 8.). Love and Loi ude, er Svo......(Australian Book Co.) net 5.0 | 
Spence (H. D. M.), Early Christianity and Paganism, 8vo ...... (Cassell) net 130 | 
Swift (B.), Sord yn: Pi UO MIO 5 ven chactchscnsrcesseusesnadsssase (Methuen) 609 | 













ou Greek Philosophy 
(Macmillan) net 36 
re ....(Lane) net 20 | 
il, 1066-1272, er 8vo i 
(Hi. Marshall) net 16 | 
Thomson (C, L.), Tales from the Facrie Queene, cz 8vo (Norland Press) net 26 
Tuckwell (W.) ), A. W. Kinglake, cr 8vo weee-s-(Bell) net 46 
Walford (L. HM 1 t Longman: ») 60 
Ward (J.) Greek ( a (J. Murray) net 25 
Warren (J.), Guide to the Practic: f Electrical ' resting, er 8v0. 
(S. Reutell) 36 


ois vinvateaeateaaaterneteae Newnes) 6,0 
| 


Texts to Illust i Course of Elementary Lectur 

after Aristot Ce ess anenenaiasessne 
Thomas (H. H.), The Book of the Ay 
Thomson (C, L.), A First iistory ot England, Part 
















garthen’s Wife, cr Svo 








Scale of Charges for Hodvertisements. | 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GULNEAS, 

































Paw®e oo000 -£10 10 0} Narrow-Column........ 0 
Hali-Pace «. 98 5 OF Haif-Column G 
Quarter-Page....... ecscccece 212 6 | Quarter-Column... 6 | 
COMPANIES | 
Outside Page....... ieeceenss £14 14 O| Inside Page ....... Q | 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-wi ith), 
line for every adi ynatl line ( tuining on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one hird w idth of page, 7s. an incl. 
Broad column, -width of page, lus. au inch. | 
Across two narrow colum , two- thirds width of pa ize, l4s. an inch. 
Broad coiunin following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. au inch. | 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. | 
Terms : net. | 
7 Pwd Oy ; | 
Terms of Subscription. | 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. | 
Walt. } 
Incitding postaze to any part of the United | wy Yearly, Quarterly | 


S 4iccac Made Beat’ F733 





: any of ‘the e Austi ralasia ta 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 








6....015 3....9 7 8 











The SPECT. 17OR is on sale reqularly at MESSRS, DAMRELL | 
Boston, Mass., U.SA.; THE | - 





AND UPHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 82 and Sd Praia Street, New 
York, U\S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania ins Washington, D.C.; Tite 
SUBSCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Sireet, New York. 
and @i Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Tar Hanoxip A, WILSON Company, L1p., 
85 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Depor, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GOTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
ComPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 


BalLiiz AND ComMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; Tt. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. Riesy, Adelaide ; 
—where single Copies can be vbtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matiers of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR but 
tothe PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


} application to 


TS 


'ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Oilice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 
EstabLisuep 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.¥.0, 
i ght Hon. Lord Buitersea. James Fieteher, Esq. 
¥. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alired Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. henelim P, Bouverie. bdward Harbord Lushing ston, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, “ila lion. Henry Berkeley Portm: an. 
incis William Buxton, Esq Hon, Lionel Walter R othschiid, MP, 
a Cator, £sq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Jietor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Col, the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Licut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


TIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Polici ies Whole World and Indisputable. 
pecial Policies to cover Death Duties. 







ee ee 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Prokers for the introdue. 
tion of business. 
»s, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 


-yospeety 





ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
HEADACHES 


are frequently Nature’s warning that theeyes 
re being overstrained, being caused by in- 


EYE-STRAIN! 
conaiiey of afi wseular eifort (as in Ur 
OVER- Sunes oy seamen eee wee dis 
tinct vision. Vermanent relief will in mos 
WORKED . 
EYES! 


cases immediately iollow the skilful cor: 
















tion of the defect. For full particular 
the Care and Preservation of the E , 
“OUR EYES,” by i JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shillin: gy 
from 63 Strand, Lon ion, WU. 

Consutlations free WA c *harge. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EstaritsHeD 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became 
claims by death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, 


| notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 


exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the 
average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 per 
cent. to the Original Assurances. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West Enp BrancH: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SQquarE, EDINBURGH. 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


i) 
MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. ‘ 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. ‘The largest and best selectioz 
in London, Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and us sod by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole D 
in London for the Magniticent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris 
dilustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates Jree. 












178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SOAP IN. WINTER. 


VINOLIA SOAP will not “Bite” the skin even in the worst 


wintry weather. It is a safe protective and cleansing ciaoilient 


anetantery- BOYLE Eee W. 


for the complexion. 
4d. a Tablet. 


“ ONLY THE BEST. 
SEEDS jr KITCHEN GARDEN. 
SEEDS for FLOWER GARDEN. 


GARAWAY & CO.’S ARE THE BEST. 


“The Clifton” Collections, containing ‘‘ only the best” seeds for ONF YEAR’S 
suppPLy for the Kitchen Garde u—10 6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, and 105/- 
"The Clifton” Collections, containing “‘ only the ‘best seeds for one year 3 
supply for THE FLOWER GARDEN :—5/O, 10/6, 21/-, and 42/-. 


All carriage paid. 15 per cent. discount for “cash with order.” 











Catalogues post-free on application. 
GARAWAY & CO., 
DURDHAM DOWN NURSERIES, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 ans 45 HARLEY STREET, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. _ iL Se D BI SHOP. of LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. SHARPE, M.A., C.B. 
LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2ist. 
Pupils are admitted to the College course at 14. The fees for compounders 
are from 8gs. to logs. a term for 18 hours a week of ¢ teaching. 
Boarders are received by Miss C. F. WOOD at 41 Harley Street. 
For Prospectus apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident. 
‘A course of Domestic Science w ill commence this term, to include practical 
lessons in cooking, laundzy, first aid to the injured, and the scientific principles 
of a healthy house and its management, 














S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
48 HARLEY STREET 2 

Head-Mistress—Miss C. G. LUARD. 

-OPENED on MONDAY, January 13th. 

There is a large hall for 


"aad 


The SCHOOL RE 
The School is now carried on in the new buildings. 
daily drill. 
The fees are from 4 gs. to 7 gs. per term. 
_Vor ‘Prospectus apply to the LADY RESIDENT, Queen’ 8 College 


AL WAVLL RECHOOL, 


nH E RO Y 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President): iS MAJESTY THE KING, 

Public School Life and Edueation, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Lxaminations. Honours this yei ir inc lude: 3rd Assistant Clerks ship, R.N 
1th and 2th on the ‘ Britanuia’ (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions to Sand- 
hwsst; Ist place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class Classical 
Moderations, Oxford, &c. 

NEXT TERM, JANUARY 15th. 
Apply to Rov. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


yous LE Y § CoC 8 OG OC i, 


CAMBRIDGE 
ag — ARS Hi PE EX XAMIN ATION 








be! a M ARCH, 


Q ~ PRIDE SW IDE’S . SCHOOL for GIRLS. : near Craw wley, 
We Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood about one hour froin Loud on. 
Gymnasium, cye ling, viding. Uxperienced teaching staff. Resident trai 
physical mistress. _Delie ate girls receive every atteutiou.—For prospec 

apply to the P RINCIP ALS. 





GIRLS.— 


7 





SCHOOL FOR 


EAMIN GTON HIGH 
Head-Mistress, Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOU= 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scnolarships for Boarders 
awe arded i in July, 1901. —For partic wlurs apply tot the HEAD-Mis TRESS. 


JASTBO URNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
‘) FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. WINER, B.Se. (of Girton College), Large gymuasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &e. 
JT. HILARY’S. SCARBOROUGH.—G iRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress ss FALDING, L.L A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, a1 le 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good he 
Oxford and Cambri dg re Joint Board. Statf re side nt, Univer: 














alt h record. 





UPER TOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Central Reyistry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 











RAY ENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MA 

) MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, MLA. Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Clas: ride of ig Goarding Scho dern ty} 
for Girls, near London. Grouu:ls te . Teaching Statf Specialists. Full par 


ticulars on apphe ition te te SECRETARY. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss FE. IL. and Miss A. SEELEY. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home lite amd country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on applications PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
if OEDEAN 
J FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, 
JUNE, 1902.—For particulars of the Examination apply 
(Secretary), Roedean Se hool, Bri: ght on. 


NOV ERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
(y LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several —— Envlish 
wd Foreign GOVERNE} S for resident and daily engugements,—Cextral 
Registry for Teac hers, ‘ 25 Craven Street, » Charing C ross, W X32 

VHE HE AD- MIS STRESS o of a FINISHING sc i 10 IL at 

MALVERN having unexpectelly TWO VACANCIES ud be very 
happy to receive Two Puy 1 somewhi it reduced fees. Highest references. 

Box 40, ¢ co May’s Ady vertising Agency, 21 St. Bride Street »E. 





BEC C LES, 





~ SCHOOL FOR GIR LS. “BRIGHTON.—A 
value £80, will be COMPETED for in 
to Miss WRAITH 


















she 
























YoORKSHIE RE C ONVALESCENT HOME f. r LADIES 
ST. MARTIN’S LODGE, SCARBOROUGH.—WAN TED; a LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT. Board and lodging; no salary. Home closed May 
and June. Applicants must be Chur« shwor 1en, SurODSs healthy, cheerful, of 
good business capacities, with some knowledge of nursin Owing to con- 
si ble correspond », &e., ladies who could bring relative, or frie nd, t 





assist preferred.—Apply, before February 8th, with three testimonials and 
refe eferences, to HON. i 


it CRE TARY at the Home. 
WANTED. a GERMAN TUTOR, n 1on-resident, Pro- 
testant, to prepare two b 


oys, 3, 12 ax 14 13 years old, for a German College. 
Must he cor upetent in ail branche French, Latin, Greek “requ i 

by letter, stating ag ulars and salary required, ‘‘ Mrs. P 
Han apstead Heath, N.W. 


WANTED. POSITION as LADY- HOUSEKEE 
SECRETARY, or TEACHER of FRE NCH, by Lady having ré 

for ten years in Paris, and tanght the language for seven yee u's pay Retescir he 

Excellent testimonials. —E. MARTIN, 4 Rue Poisson, Par 


N ITALIAN + ADY without family WIS HES to hear 
sid of a LADY BOARDER or TWO SISTERS; nice rooms with sun. 
f erences exchauged,—Signorina MORO, Piazza Barrier aS. Niccolo is 

lorence. 


Ww NER of a CO OFFEE ES ST ATE in the COLONIES, 
value about £4,500, consisting of a thousand aeres of land, is WILLING 

to EXCHANGE SAME for FREEHOLD LAND or PROPERTY in 
ENGLAND, ~Apply.“ ESTATE,” 2 Highbury Cresceut, Highbury, Loudon, N 














IPER, 
od 


ris, 17. 

















HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere, 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 


Full inform ation from the DIRECTOR, at the above address; 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN ON FEBRUARY Ist. 


\ OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapr Warpex :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(2) = ANNE'S, Abbots Brom!« »y.—Head- Mistress, Miss RICE, St. 
fall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, 
Sohcol House. £45 a year. 
ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 
ST. Ww INIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
: < cal tholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Ciass I. 
8, 4 a year. 
(4) ou LE y MARGARET’ 8s, Scarboroug “+h. — Head-Mistress, Miss BOD 
Head-Mistress of the Lincol: rh School. Terins, 60 guineas a year 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for gener: ul information, the LADY W. ARDEN ° 
£&t. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. 


{ MARY’S COLLEGE PADDIN 
We Boarding aud Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
traming and science. ‘Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 


YALISBURY SCHOOL—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, re- 
ducing fees to 11 guineas per annuin, will be OFFERED at end of 
JAN UA AKY, 10u2 .—For tail partic ulars, apply Rev. HEAD- MASTER, 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 


QT. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY To ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seveu years of age. 





or from 





e Hugh’s 
Terms, Boarding House, £W; 





, late 











YGTON. 














Special arrangements are mile for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 


Prospectus and Schoc 1 List tion to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
RE YOU WAN ‘TING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 


Girts? ENGLisz, Fore ‘s. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London. sends 
etu is of personally inspected establishments. 
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wT. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 8) guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTREXS. 
Estee ae -ON-SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE. 
—Prepuratory for the Public Schools and Navy; 26 Scholarships gained 
in the past six years.—Address HEAD-MASTER, 


| een ee for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 


reliable informatio: 1 & prospe 


~ 





ENTRANCE at TECHNIC AL ae ag and COOPER’S HILL. 
Bracing air with home comforts. outh C umber of Pupils limite d. 
Great success in Exams, — Addten, PRINCIPAL, New Colle; ge, Bexhill 
on-Sea. 


acc LITERATURE. — Miss EDITH TYLEE 

GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Se mel 3 and Reading Circles 
Preparation a University and Civil Service Exar v1 References : Churtoa 




































Collins, Esq., nies 3 Edw ard Purcell, E B.C.L.. M.A. (late Public xaminer)}, 

and oth iF r Ter ms, } Syllabus of Courses address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C 

D* ENTRY GRAMMAR SC HOOL, aD. 1576.— 
Public School Education at moderate cost. Good buildings and playing 
fives court, gymnasium. ; s for sons of clergy.) Careful 
isi He althiest town : , Be level. Many 


ad- cae ass of the 


IRGANISED the 
rEAD. Hera I 








piss MARIA 


High 8S 


NGR E EN, formerly 
“Black », has thorou 
sE LSIZE GROVE, 
combine asound and liberal education with the hfe « of H 
Large detached house, tennis, ! 


a 


M 


WAGNER HOU! SE SCHOOL, 





hool, 





ion & Ins; 





ection. 





? Lint ASTON “SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECT. ARIAN baa Sit GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-) —GUY LEWIS, MLA. 
mber i “KK IUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3rd. 


YHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 

/ LADY pean Bale 9 aioe dhmerc; mein 16 or upw 
Di } me, Ce lve tions F dl Spe 
hing, yporte form © 
Direct service twice daily with I and.—Ap nc A to Miss CU} 


Cone ELL 





ben a Ln 














«NIC kK ‘Die 
| BEHOOL —EXAMINATION Arnold 





for 























Hills’, Navy, an 30on M ARC H 20th and 2ist - 
Apply, Rey. R. D. SWALI i Machen. For admission to fn ci 
School apply to G. a. HA Ct 
Gris AMM AR SC HOOL FOR G IR I. Ss, D: ath ENTRY, — 

Thorough education, with healthy heme-| uly br; 

ountry : PUPILS PREPARED for Ud i E 
See al ra lst Ins 
num ed I role 
Por parti i res i IELD. 
TNIV ERS bs F a ee ae 
DEG Pp aN yi neaganis N 
For Particulars couce Tu lars] Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, ap} Pp ly to th e “L ADY ‘Phi ING IPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham, 
YORRAN, WATFORD, H ER TS.—COLLE 5GE FOR 


mucsium, Pla 


F.. SOL RIDATN N; 


/ GIRLS.—G; 










H id- Mistress, M 

Mistres iss E. p HILLLIPS, New 

BK ANCH, 270 BOULEY ABD RASPALL r 
References :—Mrs, Benson, ofessur E. 





Manchester, Miss Alice W ens, Miss Mens A. Weoee, Mus W ane 
:, aud others, 


yu Oot 
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HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated St dent of Girton Colleg 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, @.P.D.8.Co. The teaching etait 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience. 
TEAneation thoroughly modern; physical training and ontdoor games. Great 
on is paid to healthful bode itions of life: the bracing air and grevel 
he Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended 
boariing-house stands at an elevation of 800ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, 
Girton College; Mrs. gt WICK, Pri ncipal of Newnham Collese; Prof. 

Muirhead, Bi rmingham Univ. ; s of former pupils and others.—For 
prospectus adaress to BRAC K ENHCRST, HINDEEAD, HASLEMERE. 


LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Several ENTRANCE 











yrent 





4 





SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders only. 













S M. re Fond : Cl 
ini Foreign } 






resses an: 1 A Visite . rn 
ilines; prepa ition for the Unive 
large playing-dield, riding, cycling, tennis, 
LADIES COLLEGE. 
SAVERY, M.A. (Line. >. ) 





class edueation on moc 
— on the sea-front ; 


ARROGATE 


Director—G. M. 








‘Pine 5 ae 


Resident Staff of tes and Foreign Mistresses. 


i on near the 
Large hall and good class-rooms. i 










Stray. Preparation for Public J > Exaininatious. 
QT. ANDREWS UNIVER SITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A 


o 


RY, L. rae A. Scheme, the University, 





For kaa g 5 ms, » apply to the SEC: 
St. Andrews, N 
QouTH BELGRAVIA PREPAR ATORY ¥. "SCHOOL 4 
KS) SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorou gh } reparation for the Public Schoo 
and Transition Ciasses for children under 8. Gymnastics, dvillin Reference 
to Parents'and Head-Masters. LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY i5th, 


— oS oe Oe Oi «fy dy a Ke SB. 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 

Rev. W. C. COMPTON, 3M. 

Sometime House-Master, Uppinghain. unc 


AY R. S. A. TRUMAN (wh o has hi ad a large experience of 
al Edueational Agency work) INTRODUCES, freo ot charge, to Schools 
well-recominended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-} T SES rompt and eareful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications m. to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. ; 


S ETTLE, YORKSHIRE. ee oO 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing sit ad- M:stress, Miss E. 
PICKARD (Ch Trip.), Newn. ; 4 
‘A DIOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
TE SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. imate particularly suited to delicate and growin: 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Speciaily- ‘built 
stndio.—The Misses SIRUG NELL, ‘ The Halsteais, East Sheen, S.W. 


ESWICK SCHOOL. — SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for 
GIRLS and BOYS of £35 to £15 for 3 years. Age allo: welt for. Examina- 
tion January 10th in Manchester and fondon. Boys and Girls (8 to 18) re ive 
full Public School Training. Fees ees Moder; ate, —App! ly, R ev. H&AD- MAST! a. 
Un GHAM SCHOO! L.—An EX AMID NATION will 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 2nd, Sri, and 4th, 1902, 
for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. ‘i'wo of £70 per aunum, Two of £0 per 
annum, Two of £20 per annum ; each tenable at the Sehool. Candidates 
entertained free « of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1902, 

















A, 
ry Ldwerd Thring. 















and Parents, 




















f 
_ 





















ING'S "SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — T SEN SCHOLARSIIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
ae i ; ARMY and NAVY subjects. Speciai Classes 
or ARMY, NAVY, ENGIN EERING, &c., with no Exira Pee. oie: Wine 


porte mtly added. wee elient health record. JUNIOR sCHOUL (8-13).—Mead- 


Museer, Rev. A. A. Jd. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
X \TOIRA HOUSE LADIBS’ 


PPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBIURNE. 
Principals—Aiss C CONNAH ‘AH and Miss INGHAM, 








The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received 





n NHORN ELOE SCHOOL, 


1a- establis! ed Sch ool in brac 
36 Dy i 


SET. me 


aveful 


_BR IDPOR xT, DOR 


Sosthie West Con t: 










ire eh 


s) H@AD-MISTRE 





tak en of of Col lo sonial ¢ * Highest reference 


2) wre “KYR TE (late Scholar, 
DWe KECEIVES a LIMITED 
Service, and other publi c Exaloina 


S, terms, and reterences on 
th 


Caius 


DNUMVER of PUPILS for Univers sity, 


College, Camb, ) 








3; high situation. st 
Grange, Knyveton 





ot succe 
Road, Bor rn emo 


™ ELS T B 


a 





SC ft 


0 © G&L. 


HOLARSHIPS (valve £29, £2, 


Esaminat 





+c yMASLiat, celst 








UBL Bat EAR BOOK. 1902.—18th year of 
oF JBLIC SCHOOL, PREPARATORY 
SC 10% i, 





SCHOOL, a 
2g. Gi. of ¢ UB k- 
., Ltd., Pat ernoster © 


HUN oh pe 
dag blie Schools m 
neh and German. 
F ives € a. ke 


CULTU RAL CO 
seller pol st- 


HE GLEBE 

NORFOLK.—P Py 
Individual Tu 2. 
Getached Sa natori um, (a 1asiur 
dry, bracing climate. —Head-2 Master, My. H. c: 


WTAMMERING COM PLETEL ¥ and PERMANENTLY Xs 
CUBED.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERS( 2 y SELF-CUR:! ED 
SLAMMERER, receives boys suffering tror 
tin ued during ytreatment. Mr. Grie reon's book on * 
~lv Bentinck Strect, Manchester 51 





H¢ USE, 





i the Roy: 
~ Premises i 




























ON-ON-S aa! 


v doctors. wd 


ay 


4 OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
) CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
* “Colonists, &e. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Da uiry, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 4th. 


Agriculturists, intending 


NSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION, —CARTMEL 
GRANGE OVER SANDS, LANCASHINE.—New Chemical Labor. 

tories, with every modern 1 improvement ; Mode! Dairy Experimental Feeding 
| Hovse; Farm, 250 acres. Instructions given in Pract, ical Chemis ry, Agricul. 
tural Analysis ‘21d Research, and Practical Agriculiure, Ke. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—For particul ars and prospectus apply 
to the DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, CGrange-oyer. 
Sands. 

















ow 9 HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 

FOR THE DAUG UTE RS OF GENTLE REN’ oan only), 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTH 

Firs t-rate Mo wer E dueation. —Professors Churton Colims, M.A., H, g, 
ley, ¥.R.S., H. EZ. Matden, M.A.. G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B.s-L, 
Pradean (P wris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Lei ipsic), &e Large Stait of 
ient English and Foreiga Mistresses, Cricket, hocke y, tennis, riding, 
swimining, bicyeling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health, Py. 
spectus on application. 


HENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY, 


140 LET—TWO SETS of UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. Rent, 
£4 10s. and £5 per month. General Dining-room.,—Apply, LADY SUPER 
15 De NDENT 


i RUSSELS.—Ver y healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVESa FEW DAU GU Pus of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
LVUCATION, Comfortable tamily lie. Freuch, German, Italian, Music, Draw. 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees. £80 peraun. ; Terim commences With entranceof 
Puy il; Person il Kets. ‘Pr spectusonapplication.--8z Rue Lauters, Aveuue Lo uise, 


CHURCH EDUCATION COR tPORATION, Linrren, 
QANDECU UTHS SCHUUOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
KS A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
practical, retined, and cultured, ivery 



































where the aim is to train girls to be 
care and comfort for delicate eh ldren, 
Li urge grounds, tennis and tives courts, playing-fie'ds. 
i ‘api Is prepared for the Univ. and ot her ex xums. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M.SsUTH (Natural! Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste . by a highly qualitied staf, 
A Limited number of ENTRANCE SC HO LARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET. — Head. 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
PUBLIC SCLLOO yLS. Large grounds, including grass and gravel playgrounis, 
cricket field, tennis courts, &c. Sea air and pane woods. Very suecessiul pre- 
par ition for ‘clas sical and modern sides of publie schools. Retereuces to Head. 
Siaster of Harrow, Lord Bishop ot St. Andrews, aud others.—For Prospectus, 
address the HEAD-MAS'TER. 


Gy VIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE— 
BOARDING-SUHOOL for GIRLS. Heuithy situation on Otley Chevin 
_— ing, moorland air, Lvery facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 

vsident aud visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also rece: ved in the junior school until the age ot Li. The service of the 
use is performed by ladies, who are qualitied to tyuin girls in domestic work 
id mau ut it desired. Health exercises nre con ducted by Miss E, M, 












































Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. —Princi pal, Miss E. THOMPSON. 

RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
L-& aBi JALDI NG-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKU LLPLELD, RIPON. Country 
air; jar a i s Yor ericket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis 
tresses; jurge visiting e statt. —Prine ipais, Miss BOYCOL'T and Miss TARVER 
(fori erly As t it the ¢ Clifton Hugh School for Gurls). 







\LIP tON COLL E, — Class sical, Math 


G Mathematical, and 
Natural Seience SCHOLARSHIPS, 1 








Tay 1902. Ten or more, besides 
cE Ix hikitions, open to competition; value from £25 to £10) a year. Also 
uwships for Boys intended tor the Army or Navy.—Particulars a 
EA D- MA LoTER or SE CRE re ARY, the Here Cliton, B 


k's ANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDR »)—Fs® 
tONN! AT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Direvtric 
-TURMELAU. Lighest refs.—VPv rospe ctuses ona 


sUGAES and Mile. J 
SC ANDREW'S COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, 
; PRINCIPALSHIP will be VACANT in JULY, 1902, 


SOUTH AF! ~~ A. 
nd house. Passage money allowed. Candidates must 
: shih pig owen tthe United Kingdom, and in Holy Or 
elected Principal! will be expected to be i dence at the bes 
ies of the Trust Deed, : and of the last Years Book 
























Salary offered, 
be Graduates of 
rs. ‘The newly 

ni of July. 


























Further 
ained from the Right nex Baal Lop Webb, ‘the “we 
1 tev. L. M. Dinwoo.iy, i0 Ardross $ oreet, Inverness, N.« 
Ape! ic oni ions, ge, &c., and accompanied by testimonials ar wr peor Hs 
t be posted in land not Jater than MARCH 7ta, addae i to the 
c LSIRMAN of the COUNCIL, St. Andrew’s College, Grahams town, S.A. 
pia UE tY ST. EDMUNDS.—FALCONBURY SCHOOL 
REPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBL ic SCHOOLS or NAV r. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
clergyi sons. —Tor Prosp 2etus, Photos, &e¢., apply, TH HEAD-MAS?T ER, 
COMMENCES MONDAY, JANUARY 20th. 
ISTONE—GRANVILLE HOUSE SCHOOL— 
Miss ADOLPHU S, assisted by highly qualiged staif of Mist: ; and 
sors, receives 20 Pupils (Daughters of Geutlemen)., Thovousg! 


tion. Ample opportunities for outdoor exercise, Special cure 


















NEXT “PERM 


ee 














CHOICH of SCHOOLS. — he 
SOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Ca 
iF: nee without char:re to Parents and Gu 
ys or Girls) and 'iutors tor all Exauminstior 
—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
OR, M.A, 222 Craven Street, Northumberlauad Avenue, W.C. 
G {IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS F pr BOYS pengacing z i the Public Schools , Royal 
N de aud Cominereial Lif Mes J. and J. PATON, tas Cannon. Sircets 
Loudon, can RE COM MEN iD a few SCHGOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thorough ly reliable. i state requires 
luents, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 


‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS + gratis with full 
i Scho wlzo recommended. MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 







in the selection of 
it Home or Ab 
Mansger,R. J. BEEYV 



























Ltd. +, 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Teleqraphic Address, 
‘Triton, Loudon,’ Telephone No, 1804 (Gerrard), 
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24, Bedford Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS have just published HENRY V., 
“The Typical Medieval Hero,” by CHARLES LETH- 
BRIDGE KINGSFORD, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, fully 
jllustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, ‘5s. being the 31th volume in 
the “Heroes of tho Nations” series, of which a full prospectus 


can be had on application. 


Gocrery FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
23 NORTHUM BERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





Offices : 





Society is a law for the abolition of vivisection or putting 


The object of the & 
” pretext whi atever. 


animals to death by torture under any ‘‘ scientific 















ot ms rece ntly contributed :— Miss K. James, £11; the ‘ sses Tacey, £2 10s. ; | 

Onslow. Esq., £2; Mrs. Sharpe, £1 10s,; Miss Jesse, £1 6s.; C. E. | 

: ‘in, Esq. uct 1s.; Miss L. Hue, £1 1ls.; Miss H. B. Gx yrdon, £1; Mrs. Wal 
ode ish, £1; Miss J. Allan, 10s. Jealfreson, oa 






Mole, £1; Bee) 1i 
Townsend. Esq.. i 
Sadler, 5s.; Mrs. 
£3 19s. 
Mombers who have not yet sent in their subscriptions for the current year 
will greatly oblige by forwardi ng them to the Secretary at an early date. 


E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


LO8PON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 6.W. 





Miss M. 
Thomp son, OS. ; 


nith, 5s.; E. es is 
8 53.3. Mrs. Ww nm, | 58.5 other sus, | 








Peairon—-HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
F nt—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presi« —The kight Hon. LORD ACTON, 
TheRt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUL , Lhe Kt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L., 
HEKBER T SPENCER, Esq. | 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVUBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. * aaa of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M GRANT DUI 
The Library cont: about 200,000 Volumes a * Anci ent ard Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Memberchip, 
according to age Fifteen Volumes ¢ are allowed to Country, and Ten to ‘Town 
Members. Re auling room Open trom Ten till Half-past Six, CA \TALOGUE, 
Yuta eee IRSS, | 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s,; to } mt ers, li 
7. HAGBERG WRIGH?7, L L. D. » Secretary aad | Libranan. 

















ae aa 3 
OOKS WANTED 25s. E ACH. OFE “ERED. =—-Pater’s 
“ we voeengey yd ae Pater’s s “ Ma arius,” First Edition, 1885, 2 vols.; 






ieee s, + vols., 8; Whistler’s “Geutle Art,” L.P., 1890; Symonds’s 
Essays 2 vols, > 1890 ; Cook's s* Foxhunting,” 1826; “ Desperate Remedies" 3h Is. | 
ot lev. ~ BAKER SGREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMi NGHA us | 





1) 00KS. —RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS ‘SU p. 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cat a- 
fog ues of English and Sas books post-iree. Libravies and smaller collec 
tions of Standard Works, Sporting aud Alpine Books, Pir st Editions, Sets of 
Modern Authors, &e., purchased tor cash, —HECTOR'S 5, John Bright Sireet, 
Birmingham. 


OOKS, MSS., &e.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 

AU CTIONEL ERS of RARE ard VALUABLE BOOKS, LIBRARIES | 

and smaller Collectic ons carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFF ya ! 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arrauged for. VALUATIONS MADE fo 

Probate, &.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1900. | 








OOKS. —10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered | 
} for J Moore’s Al ; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsmun, 1842: 
‘leunysou’s Poems, 1833 ; jth chiefly Lyrical, 1850; Rape of the Lock, 1714; 
The Humorist, + vols., 1819; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of-pruut books 
supphed. State wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND CQ9., Book Merchants, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Pyeng ee OF FINE BOOKS. PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALI and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONES, ISAACS STOCK, 
editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 











winch 1ucludes many tin 
by kuown old and modern ar 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONE Ls Isa. ACS, 60 Haymarket, Li ond oa, 8. Ww. 


BOOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, | 














187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
All the Newaud Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &e. New choice Biudings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usua! cash } disco uns. 


"LUIS A N D ELVEY; 

DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, ay ke SCRIPTS, AND 

FuiNTS. Winter Catalogue of Kare Books and MS (No. 97) Now Ready. 
Price One Shilling. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Mace. 
22 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


| ‘atateieainaaname ASSURANCE COMPANY, 











LIMITED- 











HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS .ssssssssssvssnonentseene Ao :-£42,000,000, 





| EVERSIONS and LIFE “TNTERBSIS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVEKSIOXNARY INTERES? 

SOCIETY, Limit 1 saster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


paesrxa & EGYPT CRUISE, Feb. 14th; NAPLES, 
VENICE, and DALMATIAN CBUISE, for Herzegoviue aud “Mo muteuero, 
qees 2ud; on the 8S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tounage 3 horse-power 4,000, 

LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEKOWNE.—Plau and Details 


Organised ‘by Dr. 
iro m ) SECRETARY > gh Gardens, Loudou, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 



















65 DAYS — £65. 
For shorter periods, proportivuate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 











For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 


£2d), London. 


| THE OLD GATE (Walker). H 


| line; 


‘CYNTHIA’S DAMAGES: * 8:7" 


| London: GREENING & 0. Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charin 


CAW’S Famous 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THE “EASY” PEN. 


A most useful Pen, suitable for all work. From 


8s. to 16s. 6d. each. 


THE “DAINTY” PEN, 


An ideal Pea for Ladies. 
pencil. ss. and gs. each. 


No larger than a lead 


THE ** DASHAWAY” PEN. 


Beautifully made and finished. It has a double feed 
which never fails, From ros, 6d. to 24s. each. 


THE NEW PATENT “‘ SAFETY” PEN. 
The best production of its kind. It is different to 
all others. Absolutely air and ink tight, From 
12s. 6d. to 26s. each. 





, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, 
or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Illustrated Catalogue 


ei Spotiiswocde, Creat Hew oer —— E.6. 








74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS. 
THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE | He Segre (Millet). 
(Turner). | ANGELS* HEADS (Reynolds). 
THE STEP’ (Pettic). 


LA CRUCHE CASSEE (Greuze). | TH AGE OF INNOCENCE 
BEATA BEATRIX (Rossetti). (Reynolds). 
HOPE (Watts) | THE CHILD WITH APPLE 
a rt LEB AND KER} (Greuze). 


— hospi SHOE (Mason). 
orm scale of about 18in. longest 
Y one Pigment, and framed in Ozk 
. Prices from 27s. to #2s. each complete. 


RUN 
UGHTER (Lebrun). 
e... pe te Autotypes are issued 1 of the 
they are produce ] in rich Sepis 
pecial De 





or Walnut Mouldin gsofts 








PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


tensive 


and Varied Collection of 
: Gallery. They ave 
s and are emirently 


to the unusually Ex 


Atiention is invited 
4 now on tive @ 


elegantly framed 

moderate in pit distinctive Line 

suitable jor Home Adori nt, 
OPEN FREE 


THE AUTOTYPE 







tot 









DAILY from 10 to 6. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD 


STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
BY BEGINALD TURNER. 












The Daily Teleyraph says :—‘‘ A story 
an extrav 






are admirably Llended 
le | et in the mans 






a read: bh le bask ” 


Road, WLC, 


Cross 





1 AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


for PRIVATE LOOKBU ST 





H. SOTHERA! 
GENERAL AGENTS f 
TUTIONS iv INDLA, 

A Monthly Catalogue ¢? fresh P 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALU 
Telegraphic 
140 STRAND, W. C., 


YERS and PUBLIC LNSTI- 
the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
hases, Specimen number post-free. 
‘Daud CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Boosmezs, Lospos. Codes: Unicope and ABC 
PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 






Address: 


and S 37 


|SANITARY AS SURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Ta RPORATED Issl 
eeeeer senvers AND. CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
CHOOLS, CLUZS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
CHIEF seen cyoR—~MAREK H. JUDGE, ABLBA, F.S.L 
H. P. SOBRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Begext Street, W. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCTI wd ws ~ ™ Sa 
weekly exchan: re al Banks at thar ( ia _N.B.—Two or Three Frieads may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GU INEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clttirance List (109 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGR/ APLY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; ulso NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH E BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S roe oS Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, /.: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And = Barton Areca oe Manchester. 














a. NATIONAL CHURCH. P 


} 
(ld. MONTHLY.) | 
A series of Twelve Articles entitled “‘ LANDM. ARKS in ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY,” by the Rev non OVERTON, is appearing in the above organ of 
the CHURC wt DEFENCE and Stagg 4 CTION “COMMITTE %. This old- 
established Paper is sent by post for 1: annum, or free to subscribers 
d Gd. and upwards to the ¢ t general funds. It contai wiginal 
8 on Church questions, } culars of legislation affecting the Church, 
an 1 other matter of current interest to Church-people. 


LANTERN SLIDES FOR CHURCH HISTORY LECTURES. 

A Revised and Enla reed Ca talog ie of several thot S s, for sale or 
hire, has just been pubii 0st- “tree, 81, tog tam “ah p particulars of 
Lec tures. Slides on view an ; Offices, Full partienlars of the 

e Dey ont, of the C ce’s Pv sblie ations, and as to their General 
ork on ay ion to the Secretary. 

T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 
Church Committee, Church House, Westminster. 





‘THE 
























NEW, C A TALOGUE (December) NOW READY of 
aa PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE 
greatly reduced in price, and in spotless condition. Pos frec 
H. J. G :PAISHER, Remainder and Discount Book <seller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 








ey 


FOURTH EDITION. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


With PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT. 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


Crown Svo, gilt top, 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ Tere is true gold of poetry—the ‘ authentic airs’ of Parnassus 
The chief, the dominant characteristic of Mr. Watson's poetry ig 
Je licity—and felicity not merely of word and phrase, but of thought, 
He is net o uly happy in language, Lut in the ideas which he presents 
and interpreis.’—SPECTATOR. 

“& Pregnant, resonant, memorable lines flow inexhaustibly from his 
pers and some of them, we venture to predict, will live with the 
language.” —-DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“The swing and rush of the verse in the great themes; its 
epigrammatic felicity in others; its mastery in ail of the science of 
this highest of the high arts will make the volume a model for the 
erafisman and an abiding delight to all who pussess what, we Sear, 
must still Le called the acquired taste for jine things finely said.” 

—DAILY News :. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 





A LIFE OF LORD SALISBURY. 


By F. D. How. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. 

By Amy Le Feuvre. See GOOD WORDS, 
THE WiSCOM OF JAMES THE JUST. 

Dy the Bishop of Ripon See GOOD WORDS, 


£75 in CASH for a CORONATION ODE, 
In Prizes? See GOOD WORDS, 


See GOOD WORDS, 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 
115 TAVIS BEOC K STREET, COVERT GARDE, OREO. 


eee gare ertemrr a 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 











COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS Bi ROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was ur- 


dly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defe 





do 


Lherately untrue, aud he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, sot. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Ear! Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
fect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


hal received information to the e 
Lancet, December dist, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Ties, Jan ] 
titioners, Of course it would be uot thus 


st Cor a. COLLIS BROW NE’'S CHLORODYNE 





Is the Best and Most 
RAL GIAS RHEUMA'ISM, 
~ety ‘J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Lh pga gy 

Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A, COLICS 





2th, 1866:-—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 
y popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place. 


Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMTORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


ndant Freeman was de- 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
| 144 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘Dr, J. COLLIS BROW NE'S CHLORODYNE” on | Jusert Advertiser meuts at the lowest possible 





the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medic 


Testimony accompanies each botile. 


Sore Maxcracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s.1}d., 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d. 


prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
M. wuuti ueture rs, &C., OL application, 











WHE UNION BANK of 


MEDOC. THE _AUTHOR’ S HAIRLESS 
i PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Per Dozen LPD., Publishers fuk Printers, 50 Leadenhall 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Ture BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 


Bots. 4-Bots. 






Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over W vhich the pen ships with periect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











p ze, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. ails es 
wet bge ne pet ek his ‘b ie a rs should Boom that Tur LeapeNnHALt Daid-up Capital ...cscssesereeecrserees £1,500,000 
sui uch hig! sh 1 i EL 53 aa é s : 
— a e Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of TORO VG BURG ais sate ccesnes Gesseceuxeccass $50,000 
P ‘i MSS. by tire or otherwise, Duplicate copies Reserved Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 


should be retained. 


ST. ESTEPHE 








Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation th 
meets with trom ~ consté 

increasing number of customers , ‘ 
it procures us in London and the 17/6 9/9 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 





STICKPHAST States aud New Zealand, 
PASTE STICKS. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 





TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEYOSITS are received for fixed _periods, 
terius which may be ascertained ou application. 





who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
Compa ire them with wines sold elsewhere at 
/-and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 








GOLD MEDAL. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
971 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRK BECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 





PARIS, 





. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


} 
} 
| 
} 
We regret the increased inl compels advance of | 


19 Lombard Street, 


Assured free of ul 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


| 
| Liberal and Prom 


Pheonix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE 
and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Est: vblished 1782, = 
Lowest Current Rates. 


Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
OFFICE, 


910 i DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 °/ 
_ fo} wt) 


repayable on demand, 2 {6 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 

lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


»t Settlements, 
Liability. 
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A & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT. Jowett Lectures for 1901. By Percy GARDNER, 
Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archrology in Oxford University, 













‘Author of § ‘Exploratio Evangelica.” Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 
«A masterly book, to be thoroughly recommended to Christians who are 
intellectually in earnest, and to be noted by the Churches us a sign of the 

times. »_The Rev. ALLAN M IES, D.D., in “St. Andre Pw. 


to a movement which, whether we agree with 
uence upon the best spiritual thonght of our 
lt isa powerful plea for the Christianity of experience in place of the 
ianity of tradition, which many men of intelligence ay ro strong r¢ ligiou 
ness find themselves no longer able to accept.’ —Manchester Guardian, 





«4 contribution of at 
it or ‘not, is having a marked 


















SCOTTISH MEN OF LETTERS IN = 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Henry Grey GRAHAM. 
Author of is Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth 
Century.” Demy Svo, cloth, containing 32 Full-page Portraits, 
price 18s 


“His iterary a ig de are s 
sugges raubove all thi 






ne and impartial. Not a pave of v hat he 
gs in his readers a desire for 








«It is alw: ays fresh and reac lable. - 
the popular books of the year; a book whic h will ce a aie receive: and 
thoroughly deserves, a wide and a approciative audience.”—Aberdeen Journa 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Vol. III. (Books IV. and V.), Completing the Work. by J. 
SHIELD NICHOLSON, Professor of Political Economy in- 
University of Edinburgh, Author of “ Money and Mon 
Problems,” “ Historical Progress and Ideal Social 
nd Social Problems.” Demy 8vo, cloth, price Lis. 
«“T} aero = the concludin ume of this monumental work marks ar 
ry ¢ 0 C nomy on this side of Bons a rd 












g vo! 

















eed appre xis so th abe 

Y ; re briefly to sum up our ) 
1 the recomme ons ition th at ni o om who has the opportunity ‘should fé ul 
. dit. Aberdeen Journal. 
* An important cor tribution to the Literature of Economic Science, and it 
js but just to say that ib throws light upon many questions which have been 
treater by the author's predec ors more or less obscurely.’ '—Dail y News, 


LIFE’ S LITTLE THINGS. By C. Lewis Hien. 


r. Hind’s pictures are clever in an impress ionist style, showing a keen eye 
a a arid ima “a no hitle humour.”—Daily Telegraph. 
ble ax ad it itere st. -The book will, by its serious tone and 
Ary ehtful reader of refined taste Ay 
—Scotsman, 




























Soho ore London, W. 





“DR. WHYTE ON ST. PAUL AND NEWMAN. 


‘We should not wonder at all if in the end these two little 
ind to be the mos t permanent and the most valuable religious 
d during year, fi or even amongst Dr. Whyte’s series they 
shed.” —British Weekly 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. Fifth Series. Stenhen to 
Timothy, including Sixteen Lectures on St. Paul. By ALEXANDER WuyTE, 
D.D. 3s. 6d. 

The Ist, 2nd, Srd, and 4th Series of DR. WHYTE’S BIBLE CHARACTERS 
may also be had. Price ds. 6d. each volume. 


NEWMAN: An Appreciation. With the Choicest 
assages of his Writings, “Selected and Arranged. Py ALexay VHYTE 
D.D. 3s. 6d. 


6 7 b] 
Two Books of the Highest Rank, 
_— SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY 
“A single firm rarely publishes within a month two first-class books on any 
tbject. On that ‘ol Cl , however, we have just received from ox 
rks of the his TI heir authors a r ls 
tating judges; per l 
, ant nate terms with some of the most prominent person- 
Outlook, New York. 
In2 vols. demy Svo, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Charts, price 21s, 


CHINA IN CONVULSION. The Origin; the Out- 
break ; the Climax; the Aftermath. A Survey of the Cause and Events of 
the Recent ris ‘ing By Artuur H. Smiru, D.D., Author of ‘* Chinese 
Characteris ‘Villa L fe in China,” &e. 

“The most valuable history I have ever yet seen of the most surprising 
revolution of our times. “JULIAN Raru in the Mail. 


Ss 





































Demy Svo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
THE LORE OF CATHAY; Or, the Intellect of 
China. In Five Parts: Ai and Sciences; Literature; Philosophy and 
H By W.A.P. Marry, D.D., LL.D., Author 





ligion; Education ; 
t “A Cycle of Cathay,” 


VITH THE TIBET ry ANS IN TENT AND TEMPLE. 

Narrative of Four Years’ Residence on the Tibetan Border, and of 

urney into the Far Interior. By Susie Carson RiugNuanr, M.D. 
llustrated, 6s. 





is a tale of enterprise, suffering, tragedy, and heroic endurance, ex- 
the true missionary spirit, which deserves to be widely read. Many 
r rs have made a great noise in the world for much less real travel tl 

Mrs. Rijnhart has done.”--Tinies. 


WARNECK’S HISTORY OF PROTESTANT MIS- 
SIONS. From the Reformation to the Present Time. By G. Wars or, 
ae Translated from the Latest Edition, and Revised by GeorGe Rossoy, 

Dp 10s. 6d, 

The best history of missions in existence.”—Expository Times, 





tact oy 





“ 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER. 





States which caved the An 


CINDERELLA: @ New Novel. 
By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “Kit Kennedy,” &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s, 


“‘ Most animated from begirning to end.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“Will assuredly not lack a kindly welcome on its merits.”—Bristol Mercury. 
“A sunny and charming piece. The book is illustrated.” 
—Newcastle Chronicle. 
“Has achieved a masterly success.”"—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 
The characters are strongly drawn and imbued with real life.’’ 
— Western Mercury. 





THE 


|ROSEBUD ANNUAL 


For 1902. 
NEARLY TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Handsome Cloth Binding, price 4s, 


THE BAIRNS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


“T must say that I think this new ‘Rosebud’ more attractive and amusing 

han any former volume...... Therefore, when you make your list of books you 

<ul like as presents, I hope you'll put down as the first book for the little 

oues the new * ROSEBU D ANNUAL,’ which every one of oe is sure to like.” 
— Westminster Budget. 


*.* The Monthly Parts of the ROSEBUD are issued on 
the 25th of each month, Price THREEPENCE. 





TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


KIT KENNEDY: Country Boy. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 
With 6 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“Mr. Crockett has never written anything so quick with the best life of the 
ottish people as this book.” —Bradford Observer, 








JAMES CLARKE & CO., 


TREHERNE’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


shers deserve praise for the quality and paper 
and printing in the nove!s they have issued.” 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Dr. HeLen Bourcurer. 
Irish Times.— Distinctly interesting and readable.” 
Daily Express.— A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.”* 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessir. 
Globe-—* The reader who does not find much in the book to interest him 

ust be dificult to ple 

ta tov. —“* Full of s pirit. - 

Post.— A she uf of thirteen love stories, all unconventional and 


THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. 


Nartor, Author of “ Ralph Marlowe.” 

Dai/y Mail.—“ dents of between Great Britain and the infant 
American Republic early last century are entertainingly told.” 

TATTY. A Study of a Young Girl. By Peter Fraser. 
um.— The book is well thought out and distinctly well written.” 
DRoss. 3y Hanotp TREMAYNE. 


We * Gaze tte. idea is well carried out..... 
than re aa 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Aticr Perrin. 


Punch.— Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” 


13 & 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











Ath enum says :—‘‘ The put 








By James Batu 














—“A daring .the book is more 












London : ANTHONY TRE 
3 AGAR STREET, 


HERNE & CO., Ltd.. 
CHARING CROSS, W.C. 





NOW READY. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 


The Confederacy and the Transvaal. 


Price SIXPENCE. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 








The Right Hon. Josrpx Cuambertary, in his speech of Monday iast, 
1 1 fr and higl ly praised this st interesting pamphlet, which 
Geals with the parallel cas the unconditional surrender of the Confederate 






van Civil War. 





LONDON: 21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.: AND EDINBURGH. 








London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


MR. E. F. ween * 2 BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF 
THE ‘ OPHIR.” 


WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: 


A Narrative of the Recent Tour of the Duke and Duchess 


of Cornwall through Greater Britain, including His Royal Highness’s | 


Speech delivered at the yee 1all, December dth, 1901. 
By E. F. KNIGHT, 


Epecial Correspondent of the aa ing Post accompanying 
Author of “ Where Three Empires Meet,” 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE VICTORIA LEAGUE. 
With Map and 16 Dlustrations. Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 


gy Royal Tour, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: being an Account 


of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and the Island of Cyprus, accomplished 
in the Year 1900. By H. Ripper Haccarp. With 31 IDustratious from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo, Lvs. 6d. net. 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY : being an 


Account of Two Holidays spent on Srow- shoes and in Sleigh-driving. and 
including an Expedition to the La pps. By A. Epmunp Srenper, B.A. 


Oxon. With 40 Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. Lrrrox 
FaLxINner. Svo, lZs. Gd. net. 


ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History of 


the Roman Occupation of North Africa, based chiefly upon Inscriptions 
and Monumental Re = ins in that Country. By ALEXANDER Grawam, 
F.S.A., F.R.1.B. With 30 Re. roductions of Original Drawings by the 


‘Author, and 2 Maps, Svo, 16s. net. 
BIRDS AND MAN. By nif H. Hupson, F.Z.S., 
” © British Birds,” “ Birds in 


Author of “The Naturalist in La ‘Plata 
8v0, 6s. net. 


Londoa,” &e. ; 
“ Just the agreeable 1 of book, full of anecdotal incidents in the daily life 
ife 


of birds, which Mr. Hudson has led us to expect.”—Country Life. 

THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE: a Scien- 
tific Study of the Principles of Poetic Composition, By J. P. Dasyry 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Gd. net. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cach. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


FICTION. 
“A brilliant novel.”"—Patt Mart Gszette. 
PARSON KuLby: 
A Tale of a Jacobite Plot. 
By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
XNEW AND CHEAPER IM FRE SSION.—With Frontispiece, crown Svro, 3s. 6d_ 














“‘Ttis an engros: sing « Jacob ite romance ; it reveals the plot and mystery, its 
heroes are brave and it treats of swashbuckling times. | 
The novel shows nce at its very best. * 
‘—Daily Neos. 









ung roma 








**The character of simon Flestwood is one of the noblest in 
recent fiction.”—Swere: 


YLOM AN FLEETWOOD: 

A Tale ef the Regency. 
E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL). 
CHEAPER IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


“Mrs. Francis Blundell's story has all the attraction of exciting incidents 
and situations, set off io the best advantage by as charming a style as is at 
present to be found.” —Grapite. 


By M. 
NEW AN D 






LUKE ‘DELMEGE. 
_ A. SHEEHAN, 


Author of * ie New Curate.’ Crown Svo, 6s. 
* A deeply interesting stu uly of Irish life and character.”—Puneh. 
“The best things—and very good indeed these best things are—are the scenes | 
of Irish. life ......Vividly interesting, entertaining, and stimulating ia every 


{ 





page.”"—Spectator. 
CHARLOTTE. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of * My. Smith,” “Lady Marget,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 





LONGM™M AN’ S MAGAZINE. 
FEBRUARY, 1902. 
IHE DISENTANGLERS.—Chap. 5. 
Adventure of the Rich Uncle. 
SOME BEMINISCENCES OF J. B. GREEN. By Mrs. CREIGHTON, 
THE STORY OF THE BANANA. By G. CLaRgEE sidan a0 
PRISCILLA’S POACHING. By EnGar JEPSON. 
PARSON AND PABISHIONER IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
W. Hesrace LroGe. 
COMRADES. By L. ALLEN HARKER. 
A FRIEND OF NELSON. By Horace G. Hutcarssoy. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Anprew Lane. 


Price Sixpeuce. 


Adventure of the First Cliouts. Chap 4, | 


Chaps. 7-3 
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The REGIONS of the WORLD. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of ti he Physical Environment of 4}, 

| Nations... Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, Bi.A., Student of Christ Clnrcys 
Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford ; Principal of Reading Coy! ege, 
With Maps by,J. G. Bartzotowew. Price £4 4s, the Set, or separate vol umes, 


7s. 6d, each, 





VOL. I. is now ready :— 


BRITAIN & THE BRITISH SEAS. 
By THE EDITOR. 
With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
A Complete List of the Series on Application, 


FIRST REVIEW.—‘“ The work is admirably done 2nd commendable as 3 
contribution to our history, and suggestive as a peep into our future. We 
couid imagine no better intr duction to the modern history of British exp “ae 
sion for the rising ¢ generation, and we hope that Mr. Mackinder’s work will bg 
freely adopted in schools 3 and colleges.” 


THE GREAT PECPLES SERIES, 
Edited by Professor YORE POWELL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 


THE SPANISH ees 
By MARTIN A. 5S. HUME 
empovary Rewew—‘ Toon infinite patience in research Major 
“nis tori ¢ imagination which enables a writer to describe an e} 
pas re, and leave tie rigit impression. This haudbook of Spauish hist 
pronounced a dist.uct success.” 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 

AND OTHER LOVE LYRICS FROM INDIA, 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol, os. net, 
The Daily Chi ronicle,—* This poet is one of tho_happy few who lave croated 
iter » Out of our occupation of India. c Aiired Lyall gi 
poems as ‘ Siva,’ no one bas so truly interpretet tue Iudian mint. 
their Indian themes and setti ng, the verses remain in most instances true 
poenss in themseives.” 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howenns. With 11 
Photogravures, 32 Full-p age Plates, aud 40 Text Illustrations from 
Ori ginal Drawings by Joseph } Pennell, 1 vol., 103. net. 
The Bookman.—* A volume which can be coniidently recommended both 
the travelled and the stay-at-home sections of tie comimuuity.’ 











TY Wust 









FICTION. 


A CENTURY OF FRtNGH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of 
12 Volumes, Limited to 1,000 Sets, or separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 
Vol, ILL. is now ready :-— 
MAUPRAT. By Gerorce Sanp. 
With an stumenee by Joun Oxriver Honers With 3 Coloured Plates by 
Bugene Paul Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits, 





The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘* Mauprat’ stands at the apex of its author's firs 
period ; it is full of tire isk eutnusiasm ; it is richly romantic, i tive, 
cven lyrical in tervour. It is exactly suit ed to the Britisa reader of in tel genes 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 

The TIMES.—“ To write @ good Napoleon novel has long seemed to be one of 
thoxe enterprises that attract authors only t to overthrow and adiscompit them, t 
irs. Woods has come out of this ordea! unscathed, and her good Jortune 8 
her in the Jront rank of living novelists. Lveryone should read ‘Sons of the 


Sword.’ 7 
A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 


By ESTHER MILLER. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
By GiLBERT PARKER. 
The Outlook.-—“ It is dramatio, it abounds in good things, It is a pow 
and moving novel.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. 
*,* A First English Edition of 100,000 copies of ‘‘ THE E TERNAL CITY” 
qua published on August 21st. This is now exhausted, and a Secoud Edition 
will be reudy shortly. 


New Volumes of ‘‘THE DOLLAR LIBRARY,” 4s. each. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By T. NELSON PAGE, 

The Athenzum.—‘‘ Mr. Page writes of the picturesque southern land not 
alone as one who knows, but as one who is alfectionately familiar with iv. 
These stories merit higher praise. They are full of kindly sentment, homely 
talk, and stirring incident.’ 


THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. 
By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 


The World. a y feeling for uature is that of a poet, and ho expresses it 
always happily, and sometimes with siagular felicity.’ 














rors, and Bombay. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, &-CO., London, New 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MR. Sanne NEW BOOKS, 
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MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LANGUAGE AND METRE OF 
GHAUGER. 


fet Forth by Berngearp Tex Barrsx. Second Edition. Revised by 
FRIEDRICH KLUGE. Translated by M. Bentincx Surtu. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


NEW GARDEN BOOKS. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


OLD TIME GARDENS. Newly Set 


Forth by Atice Morse Eartr. Profusely Mustrated, 








Crown &vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE GARDEN OFAGOMMUTER’S 
WIFE. Recorded by theGardener. With 8 Llustrations in Photograrnre. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: a Bio- 


graphy. By H. E. Sccupper. In 2 vols. With Portraits, Crown Svo, 





13s. net. 








Svo, 10s. net. 


MIND IN EVOLUTION. By LT.) 


Hossovse, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of C. C. C., Oxford. | 
SCOISMAN.—* Deserves u hearty reception. It deals ina masterly way with 
problems which ordinarily arc apt to be treated in a very superficial and oue- | 
‘Jed er.” 
flued manner. 





NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE, H 
7 he Fe 7 Qo y rin , . Beaven | 

LIFE EVERLASTING. By Jouyn Fiske. 

Globe Svo, 3s. 6d. 
INQUIRER. —* It is written with much vigour and litezary grace, and is ; 
highly interesting.” 

TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY | 
LECTURES ON GREEK PHILOSO | 
AFTER ARISTOTLE, 
Selected and Arranged by J. ADAN, M.A., Hon. LL.D., 
Dewy 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. ' 











—_— 


NINTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


| 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. A Col-| 
lection of Passages, Phrases, ani Proverbs traced to their Sources ia 
Ancient and Modern Literature. By Joun Barter, A.M., AAS, 





NEW NOVELS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 
Crowa Svo, gilt tops, 63. each. 


PRINCESS PUSK. Una L. Smperrap. 


(Just Published, 
THE FIREBRAND. S. R. Crockett. 
ST. NAZARIUS. A. C. FarquHarson. 
ATHEN 2UM.—‘ I% is a rare pleasure to find a book which is sati 5 
almost ali respects St. Nazarius’ is such a book. ‘The story is ab 
its treatment is 4 iral 










nirable, especially in restraint; and the tone is one of 
unusual distinction.” 


MARIETTA: a Maid of Venice. F. Manron Crawrorp. 





February Numbers Ready on Tuesday, 


3 ? 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price Is. Contents ror FEBRUARY. 

Prrscrss Puck. By the Author of | Dip Napotron Mean to Invaps Enc- 

“The Enchanter.”” Conclusion. LaND? By David Hannay. 
Tue CapTURE OF HASSEIN. Natrowa, GAMES AND 
“= Weisy Marcues. By A. G. CHARACTER. 

radley. 

Sinan : <gp | For tus Hoyovr or wis Corrs. By 
Tae STAMPEDE OF THE Buack RANGE Hugh Clifford, C.MLG. 


CattLte. By A. B. Paterson. a & 
Bzp ToRCHES AND WHITE. Victor Hveo. By H.C. Macdowall, 








NATIONAL 








THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price ls. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER Contains :— 

BROWNING IN VENICE. By Katuanixze DE Kay Bronsoy. 
Cuara MONTALBA, 

CHARACTERISTIC GLIMPSES OF LINCOLN.—I. Lincoln’s Application 
for a Railway-Pass (Facsimile and Note). II. Lincoin and Kentucky. | 
By Cicero T. Surron. With an unpublished Portrait. | 

THE BUILDING OF A CATHEDRAL. By Rocer Biorpay. } 

LITTLE STORIES. By S. Werm MircueLi, Author of “Hugh Wyune.” I. | 
A Man.and a Woman. | 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


Sketches by 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOB CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price Is. Annual Subscription, post-free, 123. 

The FEBRUARY NUMBER Contains :— 

NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. In Spite of the Cold. How 
usects See. Correspondence: Searching tor Secrets—A Natural Monu- 
ment—Rabbit Rock-—Tle Great Blue Heron—Moles wu Nuisance—Puff 
balls. “Illustrated. : 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. Story. By Puttir Brerr Sawrer. 

THROUGH FAIRYLAND EN A HANSOM CAB. A Long Story Compiete in 
this Number. Uy Benyet W. Musson. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


Dlustrated. 





MACMILLAN & CO, Limited, London, 


TWO NEW 
NOVELS 





Mr. Grant Richards has pleasure 
in announcing that he has just 
published the two following 
‘Novels :— 


1, LADY 
GWENDOLINE 


By THOMAS COBB. 


6s. 


Of Mr. Cobb, the MORNING POST says: 
—‘*We have long admired the admirable 
talent for comedy possessed by Mr. Cobb. 
He has the lightest of touches, and you 
feel that he has enjoyed writing as 
much as you enjoy reading.” The DAILY 
CHRONICLE says:—‘*We have followed 
his career with delight.” The SPEAKER 
says :—“ He is saving us the trouble and 
the humiliation of always going to 
France for good light fiction.” In this 
new novel Mr. Cobb repeats the masterly 
delineation of modern social life which 
made ‘“Scruples” and “The Bishop’s 
Gambit” so successful. 


2, A SAILOR 
TRAMP 


By BART KENNEDY, 
Anthor of ‘A Man Adrift.” 
6s. 
An absorbing tale of the vicissitudes 


and romances of the life nomadic. 


LONDON: CRANT RICHARDS, 48 LEICESTER SQUARE, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. WELLS’S “EXTRAORDINARILY 
BRILLIANT BOOK.” 


NOTICE.—THE FIFTH EDITION OF ANTICi- 
PATIONS, 2Y H. G. WELLS. WILL BE 
READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. Price 7s. 6d. 


The SPECTATOR of January 18th, 1902, says :— 

“Mr. Wells's new book is one of the most remarkable picces of 
social prophecy which we have lately read...... In Mr. Wells we have 
net merely an imaginative writer of truly original power, but a 
thinker of very coxsiderable calibre.......We cannot hesitate to 
reconimend this book to our readers as one of the most suggestive 
attempts that have yet becn made seriously to grapple with those 
great problems of the near future which present themselves to every 
man...... Such vividness ef perception and picturesque wealth of 
detail as render it hard for the most unwilling reader to evaile its 
spell...... a most bracing, strenuous, and interesting attempt to fore- 
shadow the trend of our present activities, which no open-minde 
person can read without being the better for it.” 





ANTICIPATIONS { ANTICIPATIONS 
“is a book which must necessarily | “is one of the most start! ling, pregnant, 
move modern thoug ut.’ }and courageous books that the world 
—Saturday Review. i) | has seen tor some time......will mark an 
och in curreat thought much as 





ANTICIPATIONS | 
“isso convincing that even those whom | 
it will most alarm can hardly fail to | 
undergo the author's spell while they | ANTICIPATIONS 
read.”’—Daily News. | ow ; 

| rY to 

ANTICIPATIONS | Wren Sete gee —s retort as well 
‘tis u serious, ieapentnnt and memor- | —Daily Chronicle, 
able work.”’—Academy. | 

ANTICIPATIONS ANTICIPATIONS 

‘is vigorous, trenchant, and well ex- | ig serious, sob er, and remarkably 

soe Standard. suggestive.”"—Sketch. 


FIFTH EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


‘ haator Resartus’ did in its dn 
—Shejield 1 Palegrewhs 


NEW BOOK ON ORCHIDS. 


THE CULTURE OF GREENHOUSE 
ORCHIDS: Old System and New. By Frepenicx Boyrr, Author of 
“About Orchids.” Supervised by JoserpuH Govserv. With 3 Coloured 
Plates and 50 Illustrations from Photographs by Colonel F. C. Taylor. 
Crown $vo, 8s. net. [Neat week. 

EMPEROB FREDERICK 


DIARIES of the EMPERCR FREDERICK 
DURING THE CAMPAIGNS OF I860 AND 1870-71, and his Journeys to 
the East and to Spain. ‘Translated from the Gerimau by Frances A. WELzEy. 
Demy », 12s. net. 
The World says :— It would be impossible to exaggerate their value. They 
afford au insight into the character, the varied gi the ideals, and the aims 
of their lamented author, such as no biographer could lave supplied.” 














LONDON’'S CABS AND 'BUSES. 
OMNIBUSES AND CABS : their Origin and 
History. By Henny C Caar LES Mourr. With Illustrations from rare old 
Engravings, ‘Prix d Ph aphs. La irge crown Bvo, 7s. 6 
“* Mr. Moore's book i rv both of ides cab and of 
the omnibus, and his t gible aud interesting by 
the Ulustratious which a 














a compote a 
5 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
A CAPE HOUSEKEEPER’S DIARY. By 


Hinpaconpa J. Ducsitt, Author of ‘ Hilda’s Where Is It of Recipes.” 
With Froutispiece, crown Svo, 4s. 6 


This is a chronicle of daily eve 
with nuinerous cookin 


INDIA N DISHES FOR ENGLISH TABLES. 


By Ketau. Crown vo, es. 6d. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 39 Illustrations 


by “ Phiz,” and a Portrait of Dickens. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


by “ Phiz.” 









and monthly work in a Cape household, 
uotes on gardening, poultry keeping, &. 





With 40 Tlustrations 


*,* Forming Vols. VII. and VIII. 
The Series will be comp! lete by June next and comprise 17 volumes. The 
Edition will be one of the most complete published, containing all the extra 
Stories, Skete thes, and Illustrations which appear in the “Gadshill”’ and 
63 Authentic” Editions, 
Write for Pamphlet on ‘ Charles Dickens: his Life and Writings,” which 
contains particulars of all the Editions, and numerous Portrait "iMinstra: 
tions. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London, 


Messrs, BELLS NEW BOOKS 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 





2 vols., large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON |, 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, MA, 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 

“In these two volumes we have what is probably the best life of the great 
Napoleon yet written in English.” —Glasgow Herald. : 
“As a liter: ary composition the work deserves high praise. It is writts 
ghout with great “spirit, and with that nameless art which ch ning Us to the 
page even when particular matter in hand i is not the most interest ‘ 
—Standerd, 








Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W, KINGLAKE: a Biographical ang 
Literary Study. By Rev. W. Tccswetr, Author of * Tongues in Trees,” 
ah 3 inchester Fifty Years Ago,” “Reminiscences of Oxiord,” &e., wi th 
5 Portraits. “ 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES 


STUART CALVERLEY. Complete in 1 vol. With | a Memoir by Sip 
Watters J.Susparr, G.C.M.G.. Governor of British Guiana ; and Portrait 
“None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more unalio ved 


pleasure.”—Morning Posi 


6 vols., feap. 4to, 15s. each. 


THE PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES, 


The Greek Text revised, and a Metrical Translation on Opposite Pages, 

together with Introduction and Commentary. By Brnxsauin Bicerzy 

Kocunrs, M.A, 

Vol. V., containing THE FROGS and TUE ECCLESIAZUS, is now ready, 
Other Volumes in the press. 

The plays may be had separctely, viz., Frogs, 10s. 61.; Ecclesiazusa, 7s. 6. 





250 Copies only. Imperial 4to, £2 2s, net. 


THE CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK 


SKETCH BOOK. By Lionen Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A,. Director of tie 
eo Portrait Gallery, London, S Cing’s Pictures and 
s of Art. Author of * Anthony Van Dyck: An Historical Study of his 
Life a aud Wor! Printed on Hand-made Paper, with 47 Coilot type Plates, 
*.* "The drawi this celebrated Sketch Book will here be reproduced by 
perk uission of Lis Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., for the iirst time. 
[ Jar ual -y 20t he 














Small 4to, £1 1s. net. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. In 


Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor Times. Py Lord Ronatp SutTwertay> 

G ! » FS ry With 38 Photogrevures and 16 Half-tone Iilstrations, 

Vol. STUART and HANOVERIAN TIMES. {In the press. 
« Poa was abun lant room for a book such as this, which is at once handy, 
authoritative and Ciscriminating....... A solid, scholarly and admirably written 
contribution to our knowledge and appreciation of a unique landmark in the 
evolution of our race.” —standard. 
“A fuli, dets viled, and richly illustrated history of the Tower. and of the 
events consected Ww ith it, such as Lord Ronald Gower h AS viven us, is there- 
fore a book of no ordiuary interest.” —St. James's Gazet 











Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perxrys 


yr: 
With 
40 Iilustrations and a Photogravure Frontispie: ce, ' 
[Beli’s “ Great Masters”? Series, 


Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 


THE PAVEMENT MASTERS OF 


SIENA. By R. H. Hosart Cust, M.A. With 26 Mlustrations. 
[Bell’s “ Great Crajftsinen” Series, 





Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 


PETER VISCHER,. By Cecu, Heapran, 


B.A. With 28 Illustrations. [Bell’s ** Great Craftsmen” Serves. 





Crown{8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


CHICHESTER. By Huvenrr C. Cornerte, 


A.B.1.B.A. With 45 Nlustrations, Bell's * Cathedral’ Series. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Tllustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each ; limp leather, 2s. net each. 
KING HENRY VI. Part II. 
KING HENRY VI, Part IIL. 


New volumes 











London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


DOSS OOPO SSS PSE SO SOESOPOSOOSOOSCSOCOSCSOSSOOOSD 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, THOMAS HARDY’S 


POEMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


Uniform with the Library Edition of his Works. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s.; also Special Edition, bound in white and gold, 7s, 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Hardy is a poct, and a profoundly interesting one...... Who else could have written this subtle, strangely impressive poem ? 
wNO such drama has been written in verse since Browning.” 
“"TIMES.—‘ Those who are willing to go a little way to meet their author will find a rich reward in Mr. Hardy’s latest volume. It is full of vivid imazes 
and town thoughts, a book of. pe ems that appeals to the mind more than the ear, and yet will appeal to the ear which can catch and appreciate an unfamiliar 


Harmonies that are far removed from the placid jing zle of popular rh me. 


i 














easure. ar ; 
» “ACADEMY. —** We ar he company of ap r foundly ous sympathiser with human nature, a disillusioned observer of life......The prominent notes of 
Mr. Hardy's thought......A very beautiful, a very Christian type of Agnosticism that can prompt such a poem......A remarkable book.” 





NEW FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION READY. 


LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER. 


By BASIL KING, 
Crown Svo. 


rer figures of gr eater interest to th e student of contemporary manners than the modern American woman of fashion, few more 
n and futur e. Ve have nowhere encounte aredl ¢ a more se athetic, or illuminating study of this interesting type 

3 Iti is § ha rd to imagine that so finished : ke venture of its author. BD the insight, sympathy, and 
1e of poignant interest combine to render this q uite one of the ablest and most significant novels of the year.” 












. MARRIOTT WATSON’S NEW ROMANCE, 


* THE HOUSE DIVIDED. 


| By the Author of ‘‘Chloris of the Island.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZUTTE.—“ Mr. Watson rises at once to genuine dramatic 

Ilustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. | power and human feelinz, and to a passionate and chaste eloquence...... The 
W. L. Counter in Dz AILY TELEGRAPH.—*‘ Miss Wilkins is 2 great art end isa trage dy, not merely in the ording ary vague use of the term, but in the 
ie of the finest of her works, inspiz "e¢ a by a serious purpo c true Greek sense, fraught, indeed, with a genuine Sophoclean irony. The 
pressive theme...... Gems of description.’ novel is one of the very best things the author has done, and no one who values 
impr ressive t a strong emotion—which is the result of artistic skill—should fail to read the 
; book, 


A NOVEL OF IRISH SOCIETY LIFE. } 


PT F PRISCILLA. | A NOVEL OF RURAL AMERICAN LIFE. 
THE PROVING 0 Crown 8&vo, 6s. THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 


MARY FE. WILKINS’S NEW NOVEL 


iw) 


THIRD EDITION READY. | 


(the Author of “ Jerome,” ‘ Pembroke,” &c.). 


THE PORTION OF LABOUR. 




















SPECTATOR.—“ Exceedingly clever ond arresting.” By > FLORENCE WILKINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MA RAZETTE.—*‘ The .or is evidently much at home in the . : ti ‘ 
Pla yore ar of irel und. Priscilla is a careful study and a charming | BOOKM LN, N.Y.— As strong, Virile story, full of the exhilarating tonic of 
personality. “A ve ry readable book.” | outdoor life and mountain air. The scene is laid in the Adirondacks,” 





A NEW WORK OF LITERARY CRITICISM BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE.” 


HEROINES OF FICTION. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy, Albert Sterner, and others. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net. 
Among others the heroines of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Thomas fia ardy, Hawthorne, Charlotte Bronti, Anth¢ ony Trollope, Henry James, Mary E. 
Wilkins are criticised and illuminated by Mr. Howells. The volumes include ral criticism of the anthor whe se heroines are being discussed, a special study 
of the characters, and an exemplitication of the author’s work through some drainatic scene from the book under discussion. 

















MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS. 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 


A few Copies only remain of this Work, which is limited to 350, signed 1; 

With 24 Plate Portraits, 8 of which are in Photogravure, demy 4to, cloth e 

VW.—" Mr. Noel Williams had a subject of a ost unrivalled char me and has a justice to i 
ie, k g¢ how much we have left unnoticed. The portraits of the many celet 
id form a picture gallery of great inter2st.” 





y the Author, and numbered. 

ra, gilt, 30s. net. 
ne justic .... We take leave with regret of this very charm- 
o3 with whom Madame Récamier was connected leave little to be 

















desire 12 7 atk 


“THE OFFICIAL “LIFE OF THE GRE tAT QU SEEN. AC. ADEMY, 


V.R.L: HER LIFE AND EMPIRE. 


By the MARQUIS of LORNE (the Duke of Argyll). 

erown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s.—SECOND EDITION. 

—** The Duke of Argyll’s well-written ac 1 in a clear, unaffected style, adorned 
i :, and printed in excellent type...... The sketch of the great Queen is sure to be welcomed by many readers.” 


GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


By eines shiner AUTHORITIES. 


Demy 8vo, cloth giit, 7s. 6d. 


Vith $2 Full-Page IMustrations, Preface, and Inde 
int of Queen Victoria, handsomely illust 











m, Buddhism, Brahminism, Judaism, and 
{Sir A.C. LYALL, Member 
YS-DAVIDS, Secretary and 





on the Great Religions of the World, ine luding ( yhri stianity, Mohammedanism, Confuciani 
ent the sacred beliets < considerable porti of the human race. Among the Authors may be 
ry of State for India, aud formerly enant-Governor of the North-West Provinces ; 
Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.; Prof. GILES, LL.D.; and FREDERIC HARRISON. 


A Series of Articles 












ibrarian to the Asiatic 5 





SECOND EDITION OF SIR MARTIN CONW. AY’'S { SECOND EDITION OF CAPT. WELLBY’S BOOK ON ABYSSINIA. 
i 3 
CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE TWIXT SIRDAR AND MENELIK. 
An Account of a Yoar’s Expedition from Zeila to Cairo through 


BOLIVIAN ANDES. | Casas Sean 


By the late Capt. M. S. WELLBY. 
Fully Illustra? y 





s i ass ‘in Conway’ s Jabours in the field of literature, art, ar ee 
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